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ADDENDUM ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 353, line 9, after ‘ friction,’ add— 


‘This, therefore, would give as the extreme maximum of retar- 
dation 1.13 second in 100,000 years. This is curiously close to 
Delaunay’s result, derived from the history of eclipses, but as it 
represents an unattainable maximum, the coincidence is of no 


importance.’ 
Page 263, line 24, dele ‘ with.’ 


Page 335, line 3, for bAnv read badov. 
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VINDICIAE LATINAE. 


HE following obvious correction of a passage in the 
Prologue of the Andria I cannot find to have been 
anywhere suggested. The passage runs thus :— 


Menander fecit Andriam et Perinthiam : 

Qui utramuis recte nouit ambas nouerit : 
Non ita sunt dissimili argumento, sed tamen 
Dissimili oratione sunt factae ac stilo. 


Thus, after the strong statement that he who knows either 
the Andria or the Perinthia may be said to know both, the 
poet goes on to say that ‘they are mot very dissimilar in 
plot, du? yet are unlike each other in style.’ 

For Non zfa read [ta non, and, the punctuation having 
been corrected, we have a thoroughly satisfactory sense :— 


Menander fecit Andriam et Perinthiam : 

Qui utramuis recte nouit ambas nouerit, 

Ita non sunt dissimili argumento: sed tamen 
Dissimili oratione sunt factae ac stilo. 


‘He who knows either knows both, so similar are the plots: 
yet the style is different in each.’ 
VOL IV. B 
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PHORM. 342. 


Pu. cena dubia apponitur. 


Ge. Quid istuc uerbi est? Pu. Vbitu dubites quid sumas potis- 


sumum. 


It is a mistake to explain from this passage the cena 
dubia in Horace (Sat. ii. 2. 76). There cena dubia means 
‘a dinner of doubtful quality,’ and dudza is used as by 
Pliny (H. N. xviii. 74), when he applies it to vzza. Here, 
too, dubia is a depreciatory epithet, and hence the joke in 
the passage; Phormio used a depreciatory epithet of cena 
when the context leads Geta to expect some word like 
lauta ; hence Geta asks, Quzd istuc uerbi est ? and Phormio, 
quite in accordance with the genre of Latin humour, replies 
by an explanation of dwbza framed to suit the exigency of 
the moment, and deriving its humour from the fact that 
it reverses the real meaning of the word.' 


PLAUTUS, MILES GLORIOSUS, v. 100. 


Is amabat meretricem } matre ¢ Athenis Atticis. 


To defend matre is of course out of the question ; atrem 
non dict quod 1s tncertus ut meretricis is the only attempt of 
the older commentators represented by J. F. Gronovius; 


1The clever eulogy on Menander 
preserved by Aristophanes the Gram- 
marian has not been properly emended. 
It runs: 
& Mévavipe nai Bie, 
mérepos ap’ Uma mérepov Eutuynoaro- 


The expedient of reading &émeuimhoaro 
for éuiuhoaro of course sets the metre 


right, and has been generally adopted ; 

but &p’ has all the appearance of another 

older attempt to cobble up a gaping 

verse. I fancy that the criticism was 

originally conveyed in a dependent sen- 

tence, and that the verses ran thus :— 
& Mévavipe xai Bie, 


omérepos Yuav omdrepov Eutmnoaro 
[ovx ofa]. 
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and among moderns no one has essayed the task but 
Aug. Lorenz, who reads 


Is amabat meretricem fa/re ef matre Atticis. 


But, apart from other considerations, Philocomasium 
could not have been fatre et matre Attics, for she would 
then have been zmgenua et libera, which the whole play 
shows her not to have been, though the writer of the 
2nd Argument has fallen into the error of so describing 
her, misled no doubt by v. 490, where, however, not Phil., 
but her pretended twin sister, is described as zugenua et 
libera. 

The defence, then, of matre must be abandoned; but the 
emendations of the word have not been emendations at all, 
but mere guesses, which in no way account for the exist- 
ence in the MSS. of the corrupt mazre ; Ritschl, for in- 
stance, reads a/tam for matre, Cam. acque, Brix ttidem, and 
soforth. I suggest acre for matre. I shall first show (A) 
that acre and matre are palaeographically (one may say) ¢he 
same ; and then (B) I shall defend acre = acriter = ‘in- 
tensely,’ on grounds of Plautine usage. 

(A). Acre was corrupted into matre (1) by the ditto- 
graphy of the final # of the preceding word, meretricem ; 
(2) by the confusion between ¢ and 4. 

For (1), dittography, it will be enough to mention uzm 
mec ogts for ut me cogis, 454; nostris spolta for nostr2 spolza, 
599; e¢s statuct for et statuct, 728; culpante et for culpant 
et, 761; set tebe for sz ttbt, 838; wentte ephesum for uenit 
Eph. 975; autem milia for autem lla, 1003; det tunicam 
for de tunica, 1423; Carios servos for Cario servos, 1427. 

Of (2), ¢ wrongly written for c, we have the following 
cases in this play :—avzem, 4; obttiemus, 148; uzlino, 154; 
fatiam, 157 (and passim); crutibus, 184; audatiam, 190; 
Jallatiam, 195; excrutiatum, 567; platcat, 614; mertt, 727; 

2B 
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portinam, 758 ; mendatium, 967 ; obsetrare, 971 ; sottum, 1013; 
proutntia, 1159; Spettem, 1235; ferotior, 1325. 

Both these errors, dittography and ¢ wrongly written 
for c, occur together in Periplectomenes for Periplecomenus 
(passim), and czstodit cauto for custodt cauto, 467; and we 
have an exactly parallel corruption in omnem matiem for 
omnem actem, 1029. 

(B). In defence of amabat acre = ‘he was violently 
enamoured of,’ it is to be remarked (1) that we find the 
phrase amare acriter in Pseud. I. 3. 39; (2), acre for acriter 
is found in Sall. Frag., and (perhaps) in Pers. iv. 34, and 
this is a common usage in Plautus: for instance, we have 
prouenrsti futile, Stich. ii. 2.73, and fidele fidelrs.in Capt. ii. 
3. 78. In this last passage we have the express testimony 
of Nonius, ‘ fidele pro fideliter Plautus Captivis.’ Now, I 
am far from holding that we should always accept as 
certainly Plautine every Nonian quotation from Plautus, 
I even believe that he often quoted verses from Plautus 
from memory, and erroneously; but I am confident that 
he never ascribes to Plautus a peculiar grammatical usage 
on the ground of a certain passage, without making sure 
that he quotes at least the significant part of that passage 
correctly. I believe, therefore, that in Capt. ii. 3. 78, the 
right reading is Fac fidele sts fidelis ; and fidele (= fideliter) 
fidelis is of course thoroughly Plautine; cp. firme firmus, 
misere miser, tmpudenter tmpudens, sapienter sapere, &c. 
Again, celere is certainly an adverb in Cur. i. 3. 4, and 
probably in Ter. Ph. 179, though in the former passage 
edd. have made celere an adjective by reading properum 
for propere, or subitum for subtto. Quite similar, too, is the 
use of zvsanum for insane, as in Mil. 24; zmsanum magnum, 
Bacch. iv. 5. 1; 2~sanum bona, Most. iii. 3. 5, and zmsanum 
ualde uterque deamat, Nervol. Fr. 7. Nonius also quotes 
tmmane for tmmaniter. 
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MILES, 229-231. 


Pe. Tu unus si recipere hoc ad te dicis, confidentiast 

Nos inimicos profligare posse. Pa. Dico et recipio 

Ad me. Pe. Et ego impetrare dico id quod petis. Pa. At te Iuppiter 
Bene amet. 


Such is the form in which these verses should appear. 
Yet edd., from the revival of learning down to Brix, have 
omitted Ad me in 231, and to make up the verse have 
inserted a Ze, quite unnecessary for the sense, before zmfe- 
trare. The passage, as I have given, is exactly as it 
stands in the MSS., except that they give egom and dicom 
for ego and dco, a very common error, especially when m is 
followed by 27, zm, or even zd; zz is almost identical in 
form with # in a cursive MS.; hence we find, in 648, szdz- 
gitom for subigzto in; so also zm alam for malam, Cic. Att. i. 
19. 2; 2% hercule for mehercule, ib. 12. 3; esses stn for esses 
mé, ib. 10. 6. 

The ad me in the answer of Pal. is almost essential in 
reply to the remark of Per. : 


Tu unus si recipere hoc ad ¢e dicis. 
MILES, 236. 
Neque habet plus sapientiae quam lapis. Pr. Ego istuc scio. 


The usual remedy for the halting metre in this verse is 
to read sapzentiaz for sapientiae ; but even after this change 
the verse is very unrhythmical. I would suggest to read 


Yéque habet plus sapiéntiae quam ldpis. Pg. Ego mi istic scio. 


Ba has egom .. stuc scto, Bc egom. tstuc scto, and CD aego 
mist uescto. For the phrase ego mz istuc scio, cp. tute scias 
Soli tibt, 282; mthi ego utdeo mihi ego sapto, 331; and mt 


Sa Se EEE EEE: 


Se aa el eG a eR 
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equidem esurio non tibi, Capt. iv. 2, 86. For egd, see 
Amph. i. 1. 44; so modo sometimes has the last syllable 
long in Pl., and z#mo always. There are many places in 
Pl. where ego really has the last long (e.g. Capt. v. 4. 24; 
Cist. iv. 2. 80; Pseud. i. 3. 37; Epid. iii. 4. 17), but where 
Miller and others wrongly remodel the verse. 


MILES, 586-588. 


Pe. Illic hinc abscessit: sat edepol certo scio 


Occisam saepe sapere plus multo suem 
* *% * *% * *% * * 


Qui adeo admutilatur ne id quod uidit uiderit. 


A reference to any critical edition of the A/z/es will 
show how various and how futile have been the attempts of 
editors to impart sense to this passage. ‘Lorenz was the 
first to perceive that a verse must have dropped out. But, 
even though we postulate a /acuwna, and thus supply the 
sentiment which Lorenz and Brix demand, we are still far 
from a satisfactory meaning for the passage. For, let us. 
suppose (with Brix and Lorenz) the lost verse to have 
contained words answering to ‘than this fool Sceledrus,’ 
then the sense of the whole passage would be: ‘I am 
quite sure that a slaughtered sow has often more sense 
than this blockhead, who is cajoled into not seeing what 
he saw.’ 

But (1) occtsa sus is not among the many types of 
stupidity in Pl. ; and (2) what is to be made of sacfe? If it 
is to be taken into account, we should rather expect the 
perfect than the present safere. 

Can there be in the passage any allusion to the custom 
referred to in Men. ii. 2. 16, and testified to by Varro 
(R. R. iv. 16), of offering fzgs, so as to obtain the 
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restoration of a sound mind? The passage (with a slight 
modification of 587) would then have run somewhat 
thus :— 
Sat edepol certo scio 
Occisa saepe sapere plus multo sue 
Insanos; sed illine opus est plena hara suom 
Qui adeo admutilatur ne id quod uidit uiderit ? 


‘I know that madmen often become much more sensible 
through the slaughter of a sow; but would not this fellow 
require a whole stye to be sacrificed for him, since he is 
cajoled into not having seen what he actually saw.’ Of 
course z//zme = nonne tlli; Pl. does not use monne. I need 
not add that the italicised words are intended merely to 
represent the kind of sentiment that might have been 
conveyed by the lost verse. 


MILES, 604-606. 


Quippe si resciuere inimici consilium tuom, 
Tuopte tibi consilio occludunt linguam et constringunt manus, 
Atque eadem quae illis uoluisti facere faciunt tibi. 


It will be at once seen that half a foot is wanted in the 
first and third of these verses. In the first, Miiller inserts 
hercle after sz ; Bentley, enzm. I suggest 


Quippe gu7 si resciuere inimici consilium tuom. 


Quz is often attached (like Greek we) to particles of asser- 
tion by Pl. and Ter., as im gueppe gut Vbe quid subripias 
nihil est, Aul. ii. 5. 22; gueppe quit Magnarum td saepe 
remedium acgitudinumst, Ter. Heaut. 538. In Plautus, guz 
indef. is found not only with guzppe but with a7, Aol, ecastor, 
edepol, hercle, oftenest with hercle (Fleck. Krit. Misc. p. 28; 
Lorenz, Most. 811 ; Brix, Capt. 550). 

Again, in the third verse of the above passage half a foot 
is plainly required between /acere and faciunt. Brix inserts 
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tum; Ritschl, after Guyet, 27/2. But why did ¢wm or ili 
fall out? I propose ve, which fell out after the last syllable 
of facere. This is an excellent example of the converse 
principle to dzttography, which I may perhaps call /zfo- 
graphy. There is an antithesis between woluzstc and re, 
‘intention’ and ‘actual experience,’ ‘the very things 
which you meant to do to them they actually do to you,’ 
Cp. non re sed opinione, Cic. N. D. iii. 53. The antithesis 
between ve and werbes is also very common in PIl., and 
ves often means ‘actual experience,’ ‘reality,’ as in rem 
potiorem urdeo, Aul. iv. 7. 12; haec res agetur nobis uobis 
Jabula, Capt. prol. 52 ; so aut consolando aut consilio aut re 
| zuero, Ter. Heaut. i. 1. 34; ves, aelas, usus, Ad. v. 4. 2. 


MILES, 691-693. 


Da qui farcit, da qui condit, da quod dem quinquatribus 
Praecantatrici, coniectrici, ariolae atque aruspicae ; 
Flagitiumst si nil mittetur quo supercilio spicit. 





Ritschl has not deserved well of this passage, yet he 
has been followed by all modern editors. He has trans- 
i posed v. 693 to after 697 without any gain whatever, and 
thi he reads in v. 691 da gut factam condimenta. The reading ot 
Hi the MSS. is da gui factat condiat da. A. Palmer has shown 
| (Herm. v. p. 263) that in Most. i. 2. 37, faczwnt is certainly 
hi a corruption of farciunt, a fact which here confirms /ar- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





cit, the excellent correction of Bothe. For da (illi) guz 









farcit, cp. mert bellatores gignuntur (ex illis) guas hic praeg- 
mercedem (sc. illi) gue cllunc ubt sit commonstret mtht, 
Cur. iv. 4. 34. Whatever may be said for /artwm, in v. 8, 
no objection can be taken to farczt here; for if it be denied 
that guz farcet is the ‘sausage maker,’ or ‘dealer in the 
morctum, alliatum, it cannot be denied that guz farcet may 


| 
4 
| 
| nates factt, 1077; and {a still closer parallel) capzo dare 
| 
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mean the dealer in fat poultry, as in gadlinas et anseres sic 
farctto, Cato, R.R. 89; see Varr. R.R. 3. 9; Col. viii. 7. 4. 

In his treatment of verse 693, I cannot help thinking 
that Ritschl (followed as he is by all modern edd.) is per- 
verse and unscientific. Throughout he of course recognizes 
the paramount authority of BCD, especially when con- 
firmed by A, and rightly looks on F (Codex Lipstensis) as 
not possessing at all the value of a codex in the true sense 
of the word, and being no better than a rather unscientific 
edition.’ Yet here he takes the reading of F in guo super- 
cto spicet, though BCD, wth A, give guae for guo, and 
though gwae is also preserved by Festus. ‘Quae non guo 
mirum est etiam Festum testari,’ says Ritschl, but is not 
thereby moved to doubt the soundness of guwo. Yet guo su- 


percilto sprctt gives a very forced sense ; indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether the words could convey the supposed 
meaning, ‘how cross she looks’ (when she does not receive 


her present). Ritschl, however (followed by all modern edd.), 
does not even consider the possibility of defending quae. 

I believe there is an ellipse of ez before quae (as 
A. Palmer suggested to me), just as twice in v. 691, in 1077 
and in Cur. iv. 4. 34, and that the passage may be explained 
retaining guae in either of two ways; either (1) guae supercelio 
spicit describes some woman who practised some obscure — 
mode of divination from eyebrows, or (2) we should read 


Flagitiumst si nil mittetur QUAE SUPERCILIA AUSPICAT: 


‘It is a sin not to send a present to the dame who augurs 
from (the twitchings, &c., of) eyebrows.’ Auspico is used 
in this sense with accus. in Stich. iii. 2. 46, where auspicare 


'See Teuffel, i. p. 123: ‘In the the requirements and taste of the time 


course of the 15th century in Italy, 
probably by order of Alfonso I. of 
Naples (after 1435), and perhaps by 
Antonius of Palermo, a text of these 
20 plays was made in conformity with 


in a very arbitrary and ignorant 
manner, with innumerable changes, 
conjectures, and interpolations.’ Such 
a text was the Codex Lipsiensis, com- 
monly called F. 
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mustellam means ‘to draw an omen from a weasel;’ and we 
learn from Pseud. i. 1. 105, guza futurumst tta superctlium 
salit, that the twitching of the eyebrow was regarded as a 
sign that a hope would be fulfilled. The same superstition 
is referred to in a well-known passage in Theocr. iii. 37: 


GAXerar 6POadpds pev 6 Sekids' Apa y’ idyod; 


MILES, 777-779. 


Pa. Atque is Alexandri praestare praedicat formae suam, 
Itaque omnis se ultro sectari in Epheso memorat mulieres. 
Pe. Edepol qui te de isto multi cupiunt zwnc mentirier. 


Nunc, inv. 779, is the conjecture of Acidalius, which has 
been accepted by all subsequent commentators down to the 
present day. Wrongly, asI think. Vom is the reading of 
all the MSS., including even F and Z. It has been hastily 
assumed that zov is an obvious slip, because at first sight 
it seems inconsistent with the required sense. Yet a care- 
ful consideration will show that it is zac which is incon- 
sistent with the whole tone of the play, while mom is a 
thoroughly Plautine touch, and gives a sentiment entirely 
suited to the character of the speaker. Palaestrio says 
that the A/z/es boasts ‘that all the women in Ephesus un- 
invited run after him.’ Now if Periplecomenus replies, 
“ Aye, faith there’s many a man in Ephesus would fain 
thou wert now lying,” he pays a tribute to the attractions 
of the J/z/es, and represents him as really a lady-killer and 
successful rival of husbands. Yet the J/z/es is throughout 
depicted as a Malvolio without any of Malvolio’s refine- 
ment, one who fancies himself irresistible, while he is 
really intolerable to women of every class for his vanity, 
his stupidity, and his perfumed curls. This is plainly put 
in 1391, 2: | 

Qui omnis se amare credit quemque aspexerit, 
Quem omnes oderunt qua uirt qua mulieres. 
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Again, in 923, Acroteleutium says 


Populi odium quidni nouerim magnidicum cincinnatum. 


And lastly, observe the closely parallel passage, 91-94, 
which, though probably not by Plautus, yet shows what 
view was taken of the character of the A/z/es by the actors 
of the play :— 

Ait sese ultro omnis mulieres sectarier : 

Is deridiculost quaqua incedit omnibus : 

Itaque hic meretricis labiis dum ductant eum 

Videas maiorem partem ualgis sauiis. 


Nunc, therefore, is actually wrong. But what meaning 
would zon give to the sentence? A meaning, as I have 
said, thoroughly consistent with the character of Periple- 
comenus, on painting which Plautus has spent already much 
pains; and he might therefore fairly expect the idiosyn- 
crasies of Per. to be now familiar to the audience. Per. 
has been carefully described (670-720) as an opponent of 
matrimony and an upholder of the superior blessedness of 
a celibate life. Now, on hearing that the A/z/es boasts 
that all the women go after him unasked, he observes, 
‘I’ faith, there’s many a man in Ephesus would fain your 
words were true’; that is, there is many a husband would 
be glad enough to find himself rid of his wife by reason of 
the attractions of the A/z7es—glad enough to see his wife 
running after the A/z/es or anyone else, provided only she 
left him. Of course Per. uses secfarzer in a slightly diffe- 
rent sense from that which it bears in the mouth of Palaes- 
trio. Butthat heightens rather than lowers the probability 
of this view. 


MILES, 883. 
Postquam adbibere aures meae tuae mortum orationis. 


This is my suggestion (already put forward, Herm. iii. 
113) for moram of the MSS. Ritschl’s doream, which has 
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been generally accepted, is utterly unsuited to Acroteleu- 
tium, who is the speaker ofthe line. ‘The small thin wine 
of your discourse’ is not only an unnatural expression in 
her mouth, but it is unsuitable to the rest of her words; 
and the reading of lorcam for moram does not commend 
itself on palaeographical grounds ; adbzbere aurtbus is such 
a very common figure that it almost ceases to be a figure 
at all. MJorium is the latinised form of udégiov, ‘a particle.’ 
I Pl. often gives a Greek word a Latin inflexion, as in dudice, 
euscheme, comoedice, compsissume in this play. 





MILES, 1136. 


Vna exeuntis uideo hinc e proxumo. 





After uzdeo R inserts zam, Bothe ego, to avoid the 
hiatus : others remodel the verse in other ways. I would 
read 


Vna exeuntis uideo eos hinc e proxumo. 


Eos fell out after -co—a case of Uipography. Los often 
suffers elision and synizesis together, e.g. in 240: 


Tam similem quam lacte lactist : apud te eos hic devortier. 


TRIN. 345. 





Pol pudere quam pigere praestat totidem litteris. 


This is usually explained ‘though these words have 
the same number of letters’; /of¢dem (ttter¢’s would then be 
a very strange instance of the abl. of attendant circum- 
stances; and the idea, it must be allowed, would be very 
far-fetched. Translate, ‘I’ faith, to be ashamed is better 
than to be sorry every letter of (lit., by as many letters as 
the word has),.’ 


This is the Ad/ativus mensurae, as it is called by Draeger 
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(Historische Syntax, ii. p. 562); cf. multis partibus mazor, 
Cic. N. D. ii. 36. For the phrase, cf. Cic. Att. i. 14. 3, mezs 
orationibus omnibus litterts in Pompetana laude perstrictus. 


Cic. Epp. AD ATT. I. 16. 13. 


Sed heus tu! videsne consulatum illum nostrum quem Curio 
antea droféwow vocabat, si hic factus erit, ¢ fabam mimum f futu- 
rum ? 


On Plaut. Aul. v. 1, 10, 


Repperi. Quid repperisti? Non quod pueri clamitant 
In faba se reperisse, 


Gronovius has this note :— 


“Servus significans non parvam rem neque levem se repperisse, 
negat inventum sibi nihil maius quam quod pueri clamitant se rep- 
perisse in faba, nempe vermiculum quem mdam vocant : eum enim 
pueri in fabis quaerere solebant, quique inveniebat inde exultare ac 
velut triumphum agere.” 


Might not f/abae medam be the right reading here for the 
corrupt + fabam mimumt? The extreme obscurity of the 
phrase would account for the corruption, and the sense 
would be very apt: ‘ The consulate will no longer be the 
object of rational ambition; as well henceforth might a 
man triumph among the boys at finding the insect in the 
bean, as direct his ambition towards the consulate.’ 


Cic. Epp. AD Q. F. I. 2. 4. 
De Blaudeno Zeuxide. 


I suggested in a recent ed. of the Letters of Cicero 
(vol. i. p. 196) that we should read Blandeno for Blaudeno 
here, because it seemed to me that in a later passage of the 
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same letter an expression now unintelligibie might be ex- 
plained by a characteristic play on the word .d/andus. 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler in an encouraging and, in many 
respects, flattering notice of the ed. in Zhe Academy, 
July 26, 1879, has somewhat misconceived the point of my 
note when he says that I have ‘conjured up the name of a 
town that never existed.’ There is a town Blaudus in 
Phrygia, but that town is not referred to here. The town 
referred to here is Blaundus, a far more celebrated town, 
iH also in Phrygia, probably the modern Szlecmanli. Blau- 
iH deno is the conjecture of Manutius; d/aznde is the reading 
HH of M; planindeno is the reading of C. Zeuxis was un- 
doubtedly a native, not of Blaudus, but of Blaundus ; 
whether Blaundus may or may not be written Blandus as 
well as Blaundus, I leave to others to determine. The 
Roman writers are not remarkable for purism in adhering 
to native orthographies, and are not averse to assimilate to 
a Latin word a foreign word closely resembling it. How- 
ever, I am quite willing to read laundeno instead of 
Blandeno. The pronunciation of Blaundus and blandus 
must have been well-nigh identical, and the play on 
Blaundus and blandus is really as good as the play on 
Blandus and blandus, and both are better than’ most of 
Cicero’s puns. Slaundus is probably a Persian word 
meaning ‘high’; but it could not be pronounced without 
suggesting to Cicero d/andus, ‘ soft.’ 






















PAC, HIST: 1. 8. 


Metu tamquam alias partes fovissent. 





Is it not probable that Tacitus was led to use this some- 
what confusing word a/zas through a reminiscence of Verg. 
Aen. v. 

Non vires a/ias conversaque numina sentis ? 
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Tac. HIST. I. to. 






Nimiae voluptates, cum vacaret; quotiens expedierat, magnae 
virtutes. 






Here expedire is usually explained to ‘take the field,’ 
su Felde ztehen (Heraeus), and the verb is supposed to be 
used intransitively or absolutely for se exfedire. This 
alleged use of exfedire is found only in Tac. and only in 
one other passage, H. i. 88, mudto. . . secum expedire tubet; 
for in H. ii. 99, where exfedire is usually read, expedzrz is 
actually the reading of M. Some years ago I suggested 
to read se expedire for secum expedire in H. i. 88, and in 
H. ii. 99 to retain expedirz of M. I find that in his third 
ed. Halm has made these very obvious corrections of the 
text of his earlier edd. I cannot, however, agree with him 
in reading se expedzerat in the passage now under conside- 
ration. Se expedire, ‘to take the field,’ is not a proper cor- 
telative to vacare, ‘to be at leisure.’ Quotiens expedterat 
here means ‘whenever the occasion demanded it,’ and 
cum vacaret is ‘when he gave himself up’ (to pleasure) : 
cf. vacare gaudio, H. i. 44. 

















TAC. FAST, I. 23. 






Spem adoptionis statim conceptam acrius in diem rapiebat. 


‘He was led to cherish more and more passionately 
every day those hopes,’ &c.—C. & B. 

‘ Jagte der Hoffnung nach.’—Heraeus. 

But I think we certainly have here another echo of 
Vergil. In Aen. i. 176: 








Suscepitque ignem foliis atque arida circum 
Nutrimenta dedit, rapuz/que in fomite flammam, 





the word vapuzt is generally explained as referring to 
a practice of waving the tinder to fan the flame; vapuzt 
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virtually means ‘fanned’ in that passage; and so here, 
the metaphor being distinctly pointed to in the word con- 
ceplam : ‘He fanned every day to a brighter flame the 
spark of hope.’ 

Concepta flamma, conceptus tgnis are too familiar to re- 
quire illustration. 


TAC. BUST. 1. 21, 


Fingebat et metum quo magis concupisceret. 


Mr. Nesbitt, in his very able Paper in last Herma- 
thena, renders ‘He conjured up fears to whet his desires.’ 
The meaning is, not ‘ he kept before his mind (imaginary) 
fears,’ but ‘he worked himself into a (real) state of alarm,’ 
I think this view of the passage is rendered certain when 
we remember that this strange usage of fizgere has a Ver- 
gilian source in the fine passage, ; 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 

Finge deo : 
Verg. Aen. viii. 364. 

Tac. HIsT. 1. 37. 
Plus rapuit Icelus quam quod Polycliti . . . ¢ perierunt.t * 
Mr. Nesbitt praises highly Ritter’s conjecture of fefie- 

runt for the corrupt Jerzerunt of M. But surely praczerunt, 
the reading of Halm’s 3rd ed., is altogether superior. It is 
hard to see how so easy and common a word as felierunl 
could have been corrupted into Aerzerunt. 


Tac. HIsrT. 1. 38. 
Cum signum meum acceperit. 
‘Let it receive my signal.’—C. & B. 
Heraeus has shown that szguum means the oivAnua or 
‘watchword,’ ‘parole,’ which the Emperor gave to the 
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Tribune of the Pretorian cohort on guard. This act was 
an official assertion of the Emperor’s accession ; cp. An.i. 7, 
defuncto Augusto signum practorits cohortibus ut Imperator 
dederat ; and xiii. 2, stgnum more militiae petenti tribuno 
dedit ‘ optimae matris.’ 


Tac. HIST. I. 69. 


Effusis lacrimis et meliora constantius postulando inpunitatem 
salutemque civitati inpetravere. 


‘Bursting into tears, and with great earnestness de- 
manding for them a better fate.’—N. 

Meliora constantius postulando is a strange expression, 
Yet most of the edd. pass it over without comment. Heraeus 
seems to rightly explain the words as a reference to the 
exclamation dz meliora, found in Verg. Georg. iii. 513. 
Hence we should render—‘ With tears and strangely 
earnest cries of God forbid it.’ 

The occasion justified their excitement, for it was czvz- 
tatis exctdtum that the soldiers first demanded, and then 
deprecated. J/eliora postulando = ‘di meliora’ clamando. 
However, the words may have no deeper meaning than 
“urging their merciful petition more persistently than 
they had made their former cruel demand.” 


I should have mentioned that the suggestion of fabac 
midam for + fabam mimum t is due to Mr. Brooks, formerly 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, now of Trinity College, Dublin. 
I add the following passage in which the word distinctly 
occurs, though therein recognized as a rare word :—on7éue- 
vov O& Ekaarov tdiov ‘yevvd ék Tig oikelag UypdTyTOG, Oloy of piv 
Tupol kai ai koBai rove Kiac, 6 6? Kkbapog Tov bd Tivwvy KaXov- 
tevov uw (oav.—Lheophrastus, de Causis Plantarum, 4. 15. 4. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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MESSRS. CHURCH AND BRODRIBB. 


HORAE TACITEAE.* 


E regret that when we revised our translation in 

1871 we were not acquainted with Heraeus’s edi- 

tion. Of its excellence there can be no doubt. No 
student of Tacitus should neglect to consult it. 

Such of Mr. Nesbitt’s criticisms as relate to various read- 
ings and emendations of the text we do not propose to notice. 
A translator must select a text from which to translate. To 
make a practice of discussing emendations is to pass out 
of his province. We selected the text of Orelli, as that 
which at the time of beginning our task was in the highest 
repute. Our departures from it were very rare, and chiefly 
made at passages which in his scrupulous fidelity to the 
MSS. Orelli left in utter confusion. Heraeus’ emenda- 
tions are often very acute and probable. They indicate a 
reaction towards a freedom in conjecture which scholars of 
the last century allowed themselves, which was afterwards 
discredited, and which now seems likely again to prevail. 

We frankly acknowledge that Mr. Nesbitt hits some 
blots in our translation, that some of his suggestions 
of a closer or more spirited version are good, and that 
some will commend themselves to the judgment of some 
readers, though others may entertain a preference for the 
meanings which they find in our translation. We shall 
not take notice of criticisms of which we acknowledge the 
justice, or which refer to what, we conceive, may fairly be 
considered open questions. We denote our translations by 
the letters ‘C. & B.’—Mr. Nesbitt’s by the letter ‘N.’ 


* This articleis a reply tothe Paper Nesbitt, in the last Number of Herma- 
bearing the same name, by Professor thena.—Eb. 
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(1) Ita neutris cura posteritatis inter infensos vel obnoxios. 


‘So between the enmity of the one, and the servility of 
the other, neither had any regard to posterity.’—C. & B. 

‘Thus, enemies or slaves (of power), they were alike 
regardless of after times.’—N. 

The two renderings do not differ substantially. Ours 
preserves the Latin ‘inter,’ which may, we think, be very 
well done. We might translate, ‘between haters and flat- 
terers, or simply, ‘between hatred and servility.. We 
cannot see that our translation is ‘inaccurate,’ though it 
might have been better to have omitted ‘the one or the 
other,’ words which are at least superfluous. 

N. says that we have been misled by the ordinary 
meaning of the word ‘inter’ into thinking that it implies 
‘a contrast.’ In the passage above there is an obvious 
antithesis, but we never supposed that ‘inter’ always 
implied one. The idea is absurd, as at once appears by 
such a phrase as Mr. Nesbitt quotes, ‘inter iura legesque.’ 
This use of ‘inter’ is familiar to every scholar. N. refers 
to i. 34, ‘inter gaudentes et incuriosos,’ which, he says, we 
have mistranslated from our wrong notions about ‘ inter.’ 
Our translation is, ‘between the delight of some and the 
indifference of others,’ for which he would substitute ‘in a 
delighted and thoughtless crowd.’ We ought not, it 
seems, to have assumed any antithesis. There is clearly 
not the sharp or decisive antithesis which there is in 
the former passage, but is it not too much to say that there 
isnone? There was a lying rumour that Otho had been 
suddenly slain, and in the crowd there would be friends 
and adherents of Galba, to whom the rumour would be 
welcome, while, as usual in crowds, many would be 
utterly careless and indifferent. We take this to have 
been Tacitus’s meaning; and indeed it seems the natural 
signification of the words, and well suited to the con- 
text. 
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‘Credula fama,’ in this same passage, we have ren- 
dered ‘the report was easily believed.’ This of course 
is a very unusual sense of ‘credulus’; or possibly, as has 
been suggested, Tacitus may have meant in a sort of 
fashion to personify ‘fama.’ N. would translate, ‘the 
opinion was easy of belief’; but this is really giving the 
word the fasszve meaning, to which he objects, and which 
is quite unusual. ‘Easy of belief’ is not the same as 
‘easily believing.’ If we are to personify ‘fama,’ or 
adhere to the legitimate signification of ‘credulus,’ we 
must render the passage thus: ‘ between joy and indiffe- 
rence, public opinion readily assented.’ But we believe 
that Tacitus deliberately used the word in an unfamiliar 
way. 


(z). Cum agerent verterent cuncta. 


‘Robbed and ruined in every direction.’—C. & B. 

‘Carried everywhere their destructive activity.’—N. 

‘ Agere vertere’ is of course suggested by the Greek aye 
kal géoav. It denotes wholesale, indiscriminate plunder: 
‘robbed and ruined right and left,’ we might say colloquially, 
and it would very fairly reproduce the original. The trans- 
lator ought to aim at something spirited and picturesque, 
and this N., we think, fails to do, though his rendering, we 
admit, is perfectly accurate. Each verb, ‘agere,’ ‘ vertere,’ 
ought, we think, if possible, to be represented. Livy, it 
may be noted, was fond of the phrase ‘agere ferre,’ which 
is an exact rendering of the Greek. Tacitus liked to take a 
phrase and slightly vary it in his own way. 


(3). Supremae clarorum virorum necessitates; ipsa necessitas 
fortiter tolerata, et laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares exitus. 


We depart from our usual practice of not noticing 
emendations of the text to express our dissent from the 
suggestion of ‘ipsae neces’ for ‘necessitates.’ It has, to 
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our ears, a very awkward sound. ‘Neces,’ also, is too 
objective a word to be employed in this context. It would 
be like saying, in English, ‘Massacres were endured with 
fortitude.’ 


(4). Imperii arcanum. 


A friend suggests, as giving the true force of this ex- 
pression, ‘secret of the imperial system,’ z.¢. that it was 
essentially military, and not civil. 


(b). Pars populi integra. (Opposed to ‘ plebs sordida et circo 
ac theatris sueta.’) 


‘The respectable part of the people.’—C. & B. 

‘The sound part.’—N. 

Lipsius paraphrases ‘integra’ by ‘sincera et lascivia 
temporum non corrupta.’ Tacitus, no doubt, means such 
of the citizens as were not poor or dissolute; those, in fact, 
whom we describe as ‘ respectable’—a rather vague word, 
perhaps, but on the whole sufficiently intelligible. 


(6). Inauditi atque indefensi tamquam innocentes perierant. 


‘They had perished without hearing or defence, like 
innocent men.’—C. & B. 

‘Dying without hearing or defence, they were regarded 
as innocent.’—N. 

We do not think that Tacitus meant to say that they 
were considered to be innocent by public opinion. He 
was probably too well acquainted with them to think so. 
The authorities put themselves in the wrong, by pro- 
ceeding against actually guilty persons by the illegal 
methods which are commonly employed against the 
innocent. 


(7). Sed a legatis bellum suadentibus, postquam impellere 
nequiverint, crimen ac dolum ultro compositum. 


‘That this was a treacherous accusation invented by 
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the commanders themselves, who had urged him to take 
up arms, when they found themselves unable to prevail.’— 
C. & B. 

‘ But that his lieutenants, having tried to excite him to 
war, and failed in the attempt, had actually concocted an 
accusation and plot against himself.’—N. 

‘Themselves’ seems to us as good an equivalent for 
ultro as ‘actually.’ There was no ‘plot’ against Capito. 
Aquinus and Valens took the law quite openly and boldly 
into their own hands, and put him to death as a traitor. 


(b). Servorum manus subitis avidae. 


‘The slaves caught with greedy hands at immediate 
gain.’—C. & B. 

‘In their sudden change of fortune were grasp- 
ing.’—N. 

We do not think that sadzt7s can be translated as N. 
proposes. We should expect 27 subitis, or ut tn subitis. 
The dictionaries agree in quoting the passage as an 
instance of the dative after swbzfus, but give no other 
instance. It is a doubtful case; but the balance of pro- 
bability seems to incline to our view. 


g. Et metu tamquam alias partes fovissent. 


‘They feared, because they might seem to have sup- 
ported an unsuccessful party.—C. & B. 

‘To be apprehensive, as having warmly espoused 
another party.’—N. 

Tamquam expresses the subjective view, and its mean- 
ing may vary from actual reality to illusion. It should 
therefore be translated according to the context. Here it 
expresses a fact, and our translation fails accordingly. In 
one of the passages which N. quotes, /amguam familiae 
senatorum armarentur, it means an illusion. 
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(10). Insignes amicitias ambitiose coluerat. 


‘He had cultivated with many intrigues the friendship 
of the great.'—C. & B. 

‘With a view to his advancement.’—N. 

‘Ambitio’ and its derivatives are somewhat perplexing 
words to a translator, and they hover between a variety of 
more or less kindred meanings. Tacitus so often uses 
them in a rather sinister sense, that we incline to think 
that here he does so, more especially as he goes on to 
speak of Mucianus soon afterwards as a man ‘attritis opi- 
bus, lubrico statu,’ and as ‘ malis bonisque artibus mixtus.’ 
So we think it probable that in ‘ambitiose’ he may have 
meant to hint at something rather underhand and dis- 
creditable. We know how fond he was of conveying a 
disagreeable insinuation in a single word, and no word 
was better suited to such a purpose than ‘ambitiosus.’ 
Possibly it may here mean ‘with vain and ostentatious 
parade, such as a man bent on pushing himself into 


great society might be likely to affect. 


(b). Ad venerationem cultumque eius. 


‘To acknowledge his authority and to bespeak his 
favour. —C. & B. 

‘To do him homage and to express devotion.’—N. 

Colo seems to have the meaning of ‘to cultivate the 
favour of,’ ‘to court.’ 


(c). Occulta fati . . . post fortunam credidimus. 


‘As for the hidden decrees of fate, we believed them 
only after his success.’—C. & B. 

‘Our belief in a secret disposal of destiny we have 
gained since their elevation.’—N. 

We still prefer the aorist to the perfect. At the time 
Tacitus wrote, the belief in the exalted destiny of the 
Flavian family had become a thing of the past. 
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(11). Domui retinere. 


‘To keep under home control.’—C. & B. 

‘To reserve to the (Imperial) house.’—N. 

We translated from the reading domz retinere, and still 
prefer it. 


(15). Non quia propinquos aut socios belli non habeam, sed 
neque ipse imperium ambitione accepi, et iudicii mei documentum 
sit non meae tantum necessitudines quas tibi postposui, sed et 
tuae. 


‘Not because I have no relatives or companions of my 
campaigns, but because it was not by any private favour 
that I myself received the imperial power. Let the prin- 
ciple of my choice be shown not only by my connexions 
which I have set aside for you, but by your own.’—C. & B. 

‘ But I did not myself accept the empire from ambition, 
and, in evidence of the motive of my choice, let me point 
to the connexions, not only mine but yours, to which I 
have preferred you.’—N. 

We do not think that ambztione accept can be construed 
by ‘accept the empire from ambition.’ Accefz is hardly 
the verb which we should expect. N.’s version also spoils 
the argument. This seems to be—‘ /rose by merit, not by 
favour: so do you.’ There is no question of mo/zve in the 
person elevated. 


(b). Irrumpet adulatio blanditiae, pessimum veri adfectus vene- 
num, sua cuique utilitas. 


We acknowledge that it is quite in Tacitus’s manner to 
connect the ‘pessimum veri adfectus venenum’ with what 
follows rather than with what precedes. Still there are 
difficulties, as e¢ has to be inserted without warrant. We 
do not think that ver adfectus can mean as N. suggests— 
‘ of true affection.’ It surely is ‘of an honest heart.’ And 
it seems more likely that an honest heart can be poisoned 
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by the pleasing arts indicated by d/anditiae than by self- 
interest, a motive which it would naturally reject. 


(18). Observatum id antiquitus comitiis dirimendis. 


‘Though this had from ancient time been made a 
reason for dissolving an assembly.’—C. & B. 

In thus rendering the passage we have given a very 
familiar sense to the word ‘ observare,’—one, too, which is 
particularly well illustrated by the following passage in 
Suetonius, Augustus, 57 :—Observatum est ne, quoties in- 
troiret urbem, supplicium de quoquam sumeretur. It 
seems sufficiently clear that Tacitus here uses the word in 
precisely the same manner. Mr. Nesbitt renders the 
passage: ‘through the observation of this phenomenon’ 
(the thunder and lightning), adding that in ‘observatum’ 
there is a reference to the /chnzcal ‘ observatio’ (of the 
augur). We must note that his reading does not seem to 
harmonise with the construction of the passage. Does he 
take it thus: ‘these observations have from old time been 
made with a view to dissolving an assembly’? But our 
great objection is to the meaning given to ‘ observatum,’ 
which we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be exceed - 
ingly far-fetched, at least in this particular context. Even 
Tacitus would have hardly expressed himself so obscurely. 
The plain ordinary sense seems to fit the passage exactly. 


(20). Novum officii genus et ambitu et numero onerosum. 


‘A novel office, and burdensome by the number and 
intriguing practices of those with whom it had to deal.’— 
C.& B. 


A commission of thirty knights had been appointed to 
recover moneys squandered by Nero on all sorts of people. 
Hardly one-fourth remained in their possession, the rest 
having been wasted in profligate excesses. As we have 
rendered the words, these worthless people baffled the com- 
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mission by their numbers and their tricky evasions, as 
might have been expected. This appears to us to be the 
probable meaning; but there is nothing in the words them. 
selves to decide the matter. ‘Numero’ and ‘ ambitu’ may 
refer to the commissioners, as Ritter after Ernesti takes 
them, and the meaning may be that this commission was a 
burden to the State in consequence of the number of the 
commissioners, and the intrigues used to get on the com- 
mission. N. thinks that the context plainly points to this 
view, and he would translate ‘burdensome from its num- 
bers and malpractices.’ That it was burdensome to the 
people and not to the commissioners appears to him evi- 
dent from the succeeding words, “‘ yet great was the joy to 
think that the men whom Nero had enriched would be 
(were now) as poor as those whom he had robbed.” It is 
not so evident to us. The commissioners may have had 
much trouble and failed in some cases from the shifty eva- 
sions (ambitu) of clever rogues; still they may have been 
successful in many other cases, and at this there would be 
general rejoicing. 

In the next clause we followed Ritter’s reading ‘ auctioni- 
bus’ instead of ‘actionibus’ (Lipsius suggested ‘ auctioni- 
bus’), as agreeing better with the preceding words ‘ sector 
et hasta.’ It is in fact merely a repetition of these words, 
which may possibly, as Orelli notes, be an objection to it. 
Perhaps as ‘actionibus’ is the reading of the Medicean 
MS., it would be best to retain it. 


(21). Fingebat et metum, quo magis concupisceret. 


‘He even pretended to fear to make himself keener in 
desire.’—C. & B. 

‘He conjured up fears to whet his desires.’—N. 

Acting a part, Mr. Nesbitt observes, does not quicken 
the feelings. But is not conjuring up (imaginary) fears 
very much the same as pretending to fear? We took the 
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meaning of Tacitus to be that Otho pretended to be afraid 
for himself; that in fact he tried to deceive himself into 
fancying that he had far more cause for alarm than he 
really had, and that he did this with the view of indulging 
his ambition more freely and of justifying it to his own 
conscience. Ritter understands the passage thus. Orelli 
takes it in a different sense, and thinks that the meaning 
is that Otho pretended to be afraid among his intimate 
friends, so that he might the better justify his ambition /# 
them. It seems to us hard to say what Tacitus really 
meant. We are not satisfied with our own reading, 
which is certainly obscure. So, too, we think, is N.’s. 
But the fault is in the original. We would suggest as an 
improvement: ‘He even feigned fear that he might be 
still more ambitious.’ This, we venture to think, is as in- 
telligible to an English as Tacitus would have been to a 
Roman reader. The meaning must be thought out. 


(23). Neroniani comitatus. 


‘The progresses of Nero.’—C. & B. 

‘Nero’s escort.’—N. 

We were of course aware that comzfatus means ‘ escort.’ 
But it would have been necessary to insert ‘of having 
served with’; and we preferred our version as briefer and 
more picturesque. 


(25). Onomastum futuro sceleri praefecit, a quo Barbium Procu- 
lum ...et Veturium perductos, postquam . . . callidos audacesque 
cognovit, pretio et promissis onerat. 


N. thinks that Aerduc/os must mean ‘ brought into Otho’s 
presence,’ not, as we render it, ‘ brought over to his views.’ 
But surely if Otho turned over the management of the affair 
to Onomastus, he would not at once have interfered by 
having an interview with these two men. And could it 
have been that Onomastus introduced them to Otho before 
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he made himself acquainted with their character, and pur- 
chased their complicity by bribes, &c. ? 


(26). Inter temulentos. 


em Re camnner ee ene 


‘Half intoxicated.—C. & B. Seems better than N.’s 
‘ drunken.’ 








Elusit. 














‘ Mocked.’—C. & B. 
‘ Lightly turned aside.’—N. 
But this would imply that Laco knew the suggestions 
to be true. This he certainly did not. 


(30). Cum amicum imperatoris ageret. 





‘ When he was but the Emperor’s friend.’—C. & B. 

‘When he played the part of friend to the Em- 
peror.’—N. 

‘Played the part’ gives an impression which Tacitus 
does not mean to give—that Otho was acting a part. His 
friendship with Nero was in fact as sincere as such a friend- 
ship could be. Tacitus simply means that he was in the 
position of friend to the Emperor. 






(b). Habitune et incessu an illo muliebri ornatu mereretur 
imperium ? 











‘Shall he earn the Empire now by his manner or 
gait ?’—C. & B. 

‘Should he by his bearing and gait have earned a 
throne ?’—N. 

We are certainly wrong in our tense. But mereretur is 
past potential rather than past deliberative conjunctive, as 
N. suggests. 


HORAE TACITEAE. 


(31). Germanica vexilla. 


‘The German ve/erans.’—C. & B. 

‘The detachments from the army of Germany.’—N. 

‘Vexillum’ is a vague word, as we have observed in 
our note on the Roman army, while N. says that it may 
denote any detachment, whether veterans or otherwise. 
‘Veterani’ had in the Roman army of this period a strictly 
technical sense, as explained by Tacitus, Annals, i. 38. With 
us, of course, the word is used loosely, and denotes merely 
old, experienced soldiers. In that sense we here used it, 
and the context would seem to justify it. These troops, it 
appears from i. 6, had been taken from the German army 
by Nero, and sent on by him to the Caspian passes for ser- 
vice in the expedition which he was preparing against the 
Albani. They were consequently soldiers of some stand- 
ing, and as such Galba was particularly attentive to them. 
It would, however, perhaps here be better to restrict the 
word ‘veterans’ to its Roman technical sense, though we 
can hardly suppose that an occasional deviation from this 
usage would be seriously misleading. 

In this same chapter the word ‘electi’ occurs twice. 
‘Missus Celsus Marius ad electos Illyrici exercitus’ and 
‘Tllyrici exercitus e/ecte: Celsum ingestis (infestis) pilis pro- 
turbaverunt.’ It must have the same meaning in both 
cases, and we ought, we think, to have rendered it ‘ detach- 
ments,’ as we do in the latter case, while in the former we 
have rendered it ‘ picked troops.’ The word occurs again, 
i. 61, where N. notes that we ought not to have rendered 
it ‘picked troops,’ but simply ‘detachments.’ The context 
alone, we presume, can determine the question. In this 
last passage we so rendered it because it is immediately 
followed by the ‘aquila quintae legionis,’ the pick of the 
legion, it may be supposed; and the tenor of the passage 
seemed to suggest that Valens had given him the flower 
of the army of Lower Germany. In ii. 100 we have ‘cum 
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vexillariis trium Britannicarum legionum et é/ec¢zs auxiliis, 
where we translate—‘ a chosen body of auxiliaries,’ which 
we take to be its undoubted meaning from the context, 
The word, in fact, is as vague as ‘ vexillum,’ and denotes 
sometimes simply ‘detachments’—sometimes ‘ picked 
troops.’ Perhaps it would be safest not to give it this 
latter sense, unless the context clearly points to it. We 
did not suppose that Tacitus meant troops @’ edzZe, like our 
regiments of guards, but picked soldiers from one or more 
corps. 











(35). Donec . . . Galba inruenti turbae neque aetate neque 
corpore sistens sella levaretur. 


‘Till Galba . . . as, from age and bodily weakness, he 
could not stand up against the crowd that was still rushing 
in, was elevated on a chair.’—C. & B. 

N. thinks that szsfens cannot mean ‘standing up 
against.’ It is certainly harsh, but Tacitus is very apt to 
use the simple for the compound verb; and it would not, 
we think, be quite impossible to take it as equivalent to 
reststens. This is, anyhow, better than taking zzruenti 
turbae as meaning ab znruente turba (N.’s suggestion). The 
Latin seems to us doubtful, and the sense impossible. The 
action of the crowd could not have been to lift Galba 
on to a chair. This must have been done purposely 


by his attendants, not by the unconscious pressure of the 
crowd. 














(38). Una cohors togata. 


‘ One half-armed cohort.’—C. & B. 
‘One cohort in the toga.’—N. 

N. is more literal. But, as a matter of fact, the cohort 
was half-armed, and our version gives a more intelligible 
notion to the reader. 





HORAE TACITEAE. 
(40). Completis basilicis et templis, lugubri prospectu. 


‘The halls and temples were thronged with spectators 
of this mournful sight.’—C. & B. 

‘Were thronged, and mournful was the prospect (they 
offered).’—N. 

We hesitated long about this passage, and decided at 
last to follow the view of the majority of commentators. 
Ritter, ¢.g., has ‘adest spectator populus, ut in ludicro 
certamine, tristia ac lugubria prospiciens.’ 


(41). Curtii lacum. 


‘The lake of Curtius.’—C. & B. 

‘Basin.’—N. 

We do not see the superiority of N.’s. The name was 
like that of ‘ Ball’s Pond’ in London. 


(42). Ante aedem divi Iulii iacuit primo ictu in poplitem, mox 
ab Iulio Caro . . . in utrumque latus transverberatus. 


We are still inclined to connect zacuzt closely with 
primo wctu, though N. thinks it belongs to ¢vansverberatus— 
‘The first blow felled him.’ 


(50). Utrasque impias preces, utraque detestanda vota inter duos, 
quorum bello solum id scires, deteriorem fore, qui vicisset. 


‘Prayers for either would be impious, vows for either a 
blasphemy, when from their conflict you can only learn 


that the conqueror must be the worse of the two.’— 
C. & B. 


‘Prayers for either would be impious, when you have 
two men, in whose conflict you can only be assured of 
this, that he will be the worse who conquers.’—N. 

We doubt whether defertorem has such an active 
meaning as that which N. attributes to it—‘ worse for 
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the Roman people.’ It signifies ‘worthless’ rather than 
‘ mischievous.’ 


(52). Precarium seni imperium. 


‘The empire is held on the precarious tenure of an aged 
life.’ —C. & B. ‘ 

‘The old man’s power is precarious.’—N. 

We are surprised that so careful a student of Tacitus as 
N. does not see the emphatic position of sez. To suppose 
it a mere literary epithet of Galba is to show a certain 
want of perception of Tacitus’s manner. Surely it must 
mean that the zmpertum was precaritum because it was 
held by a senex. 


(b). Merito dubitasse Verginium, equestri familia, ignoto patre, 
imparem si recepisset imperium, tutum si recusasset. 


‘It was well for Verginius to hesitate, the scion of a 
mere Equestrian family, and son of a father unknown to 
fame; he would have been unequal to empire had he 
accepted it, and yet been safe, though he refused it.’— 
C. & B. 

We do not acknowledge the ‘strange mistake’ which 
N. here attributes to us. We were aware that the reader 
is put into Verginius’s ‘point of view,’ but we might 
have expressed it more plainly. 


(54). Civitas Lingonum. 


‘Chief town’ is possibly better than ‘state’ here and 
elsewhere for czvzfas, though it does not express the whole 
meaning. 


(57). Instinctu et impetu et avaritia. 


We take zmstinctu to mean ‘ promptings from without.’ 
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N. prefers to regard it as a synonym to zmfetu. It is 
scarcely in Tacitus’s manner to use synonyms. We have 
followed in our rendering more than one _ trustworthy 
commentator. N. may compare zmstinctu decurtonum, 
1, 70. 


(67). Amoeno salubrium aquarum usu frequens. 


‘Much resorted to as an agreeable watering-place.’— 
C. & B. 

‘Much frequented for its delightfully situated medicinal 
waters.’—N. 

A ‘watering place’ strictly means ‘a place where me- 
dicinal waters are drunk,’ though the term has come into 
more extended use. 


(68). Non arma noscere. 


‘Knew not how to use their arms.’—C. & B. 


‘Could not distinguish arms (and so the corps of which 
they are distinctive).’—N. 

Orelli quotes Duebner with approval, ‘Armis uti nescie- 
bant.’ Perhaps this is rather more than Tacitus intended, 
and the meaning may be, as Ritter suggests, ‘ they were not 
familiar with the use of arms.’ The words seem to us to 


be a strong way of saying that they (the Helvetii) had 
had no proper military training. We can hardly think 
that they have the special sense which N. puts on them. 
There would be nothing very strange in the Helvetii not 
being able to distinguish by their arms and equipments 
the various corps of a Roman army. In Agricola, 5, 
Tacitus says, ‘noscere provinciam, nosci exercitui,’ where 
‘noscere’ and ‘nosci’ imply, we think, a familiar know- 
ledge. We often say that a man knows nothing of 
a thing when we really mean that he knows it very 
poorly. 
VOL. IV. D 
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(70). Subsignanum militem. 


‘The reserves and the heavy infantry.’—C. & B. 

N. remarks: ‘This is erroneous. The word szds¢gnanus 
has no tactical meaning.’ We did not mean to give it 
any. The swbszgnant were (the word is certainly so used 
in places) soldiers who were released from the ordinary 
duties of the camp, intrenching, going on guard, &c., but 
kept sub s¢gnzs, and used as a reserve. 


(72). Disparibus causis. 


‘A less worthy cause.’—C. & B. 

‘ Different.’—N. 

‘Less worthy’ is not exactly equivalent to ‘unworthy,’ 
as N. suggests. But certainly the general joy felt at the 
escape of Celsus was ‘less worthy’ than the delight, how- 
ever execrable, caused by the death of Tigellinus. 


(76). Initio Karthagine orto neque expectata . . . proconsulis 
auctoritate: Crescens, etc. 

Orelli punctuates the passage with a period at ort; 
and we translated accordingly. 


(77). Nobiles adolescentulos avitis et paternis sacerdotiis in sola- 
cium recoluit. 

‘He consoled the young nobles by vevzving the sacer- 
dotal offices held by their fathers.’—C. & B. 

‘By investing them anew with the priestly offices of 
their fathers.’—N. 

The version of vecoluzt which N. adopts certainly seems 
preferable. We considered it, but did not see our way 
clear to understanding what actually happened. What 
had become of the offices? Had they been bestowed on 
others, from whom they were now taken away? This 
would have been a stupendous revolution, shocking to the 
religious feeling of Rome. 
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(86.) Tiberis—qui proruto ponte ac strage obstantis molis re- 
fusus. 


‘The river—broke down the wooden bridge, was 
checked by the heap of ruins across the current.’— 
C. & B. 

‘Dammed by the destruction of the wooden bridge, 
and the sinking in of the mole which faced its bank.’—N. 

We do not see that it is preferable to understand modzs 
of the ‘mole.’ Tacitus would probably have given some 
more particulars if he had intended to mention another 
catastrophe besides that of the bridge. 


(b). Quod iter belli esset obstructum, a fortuitis vel naturalibus 
causis in prodigium vertebatur. 
N. thinks the translation of @ causzs as the inst. abl. 


‘a strange error.’ We followed Orelli—certainly a respect- 
able authority—who, as is clear from his punctuation, so con- 


strued the passage. A is sometimes used rather strangely 
with the abl. So in Ovid’s account of his early years we 
have: ‘Imus ad insignes urbis ab arte viros.’ But the 
punctuation suggested by N. is certainly attractive. 


(87). Is urbanae militiae impiger, bellorum insolens, auctori- 
tatem Paulini, vigorem Celsi, maturitatem Galli, ut cuique erat, 
criminando, quod facillimum factu est, pravus et callidus bonos et 
modestos antcibat. 


N. prefers to take quod facillimum factu est of what 
follows. But surely this is a somewhat commonplace 
observation for Tacitus, that it is a very easy thing for an 
unscrupulous and crafty fellow to get the better of the 
conscientious and the good. There is more point in his 
remarking that it is a very easy thing for such a man to 
make capital for himself by exaggerating into faults the 
characteristic excellences of men of worth, representing, 
é.g., energy as rashness. 

D 2 
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(90). Quasi dictatorem Caesarem aut imperatorem Augustum 
prosequerentur, ita studiis votisque certabant. 


‘As if they were applauding a Dictator like Caesar, or 
an Emperor like Augustus, they vied with each other in 
their zeal and good wishes.’—C. & B. 

‘The people vied in acclamations and blessings [upon 
Otho], as though they were acclaiming a Dictator Caesar, 
or an Emperor Augustus.’—N. 

We did not misconceive, as N, thinks, the meaning of 
the prefixes dic/atorem and imperatorem. We had to put the 
passage into English, which N. certainly has not done. 


ALFRED JOHN CHURCH. 
WILLIAM JACKSON BRODRIBB. 





AN EMENDATION. 


AN EMENDATION. 


: Schmid’s excellent work, ‘die Gesetze der Angel- 

sachsen’ [Leipzig, 1858], he has given a copy of the 
Laws of William the Conqueror, in Old French and Latin, 
with a German translation. I share with him in the 
‘heilsame Scheu vor Conjecturen’ (Pref. p. vii.), but there 
are some emendations which seem unmistakeably called 
for and self-evident. On p. 326 is the following passage, 
which gives scope for amelioration at least in one point :— 


§ 5. Cil ki aveir rescut u chevals u 
bos u vachees u berbiz u pors, que est 
forfeng apelé en Engleis, cil ki s’ 


claimed durrad (al provost) pur la res- 
Ita tamen ut ultra vii denar. non 


tribuat, quotquot averia sibi restitui 
petierit. 


cussiun VIII den., za ¢ant n’i ait, mes 
qu'il ¢ oust cent al maille, ne durrad 
que VIII den. ; e pur un pors I den., e 
pur I berbiz 1 den., e issi tresque a VIII 
pur chascune I den.; ne i a tant n’i 
averad, ne durrad que viiI den. 


This passage Schmid did not understand ; he renders :— 
“es mégen so viele sein als da wollen, aber m6ége er 
100 nach Geld gerechnet haben, er soll nicht mehr als 
8 Pfennige geben.” He adds in a note :—‘‘al maille,’ 
wortlich: ‘nach dem Heller,’ verstehe ich so, wenn man 
das eingefangene Vieh nach Geld berechnet.” He further 
adds that the sentence seems corrupt: naturally enough, 
for it certainly is not very intelligible so taken. 

This very passage was excerpted by Bartsch into his 
‘Chrestomathie de 1’Ancien Frangais’ (Leipzig, 1866), in 
the following form (p. 39, 5): ‘ja tant n’i ait, meis qu’ili oust 
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cent al maille, ne durrad que vit den.’ In the ‘ Glossaire’ 
appended to the Chrestomathie, the word mazile is ex- 
plained as ‘petite monnaie, eine kleine miinze,’ i.e, 
Schmid’s ‘farthing’ (Heller). As I see the clause is still 
retained in the fourth edition [ 1880] of the ‘Chrestomathie,’ 
with the same explanation, based on Schmid’s misunder- 
standing, it may not be amiss to correct the mistake. 

The soluttion of the difficulty lies in reading a/mazlle, 
i.e. animal, a not uncommon word. Reading therefore ‘ja 
tant n’i ait, meis qu’il i oust cent a/mazl/e, ne durrad que 
vi den,’ I translate, ‘no matter how many there be, 
even' though there were an hundred Jdeas?s, he shall only 
pay 8d.,’ which is exactly what the Latin says. 


1 For this use of mes gue, ‘even 810, and note on 1114. 
though,’ see my Vie de St. Auban, 


ROBERT ATKINSON. 





NOTE ON ARIST. 


NOTE ON ARIST., POL. vit. (v.) 7. 
core POcipovres Tots Kal’ brepoxiv vopors POeipover Tas ToATeEéas. 


NDOUBTEDLY roi¢ vouore has the authority of the 
best MSs. Few, however, have been disposed to 
acquiesce (with Goettling and Susemihl) in the reading 
given above; and the usual course with editors has been 
to accept, for p0eipovreg of the MSS, yaipovrec, the conjec- 
ture of Lambinus. But this is a very daring step, and 
offers no answer to the question, Whence arose the cor- 
ruption? Now, rove .. . vduoue for roic . . . vduorg has the 
authority of the Codex Reginensis, Codex Lipsiensis, the 
ancient Latin translation of Leonardus Aretinus, and the 
Aldine edition. 

My theory is that rove .. . vduove is right, and that for 
¢¥cipovrec we should read @Ocipovra: tc, and supply a re 
before rag woXuretac. When @eipovra %¢ was corrupted 
into ¢0cioovrec, the corruption of rode vépoug into rote vduore 
would follow almost as a matter of course. Read there- 
fore— 


” , > a » ¢ ‘ , , , 4 
wore POeipovrar és tors Kal? irepoxnv vopovs, POcipovot te Tas 
modureias, 


Translate : “So they rush headlong into laws based on 
their superiority, and so destroy the constitution.” 

The comparative rarity of the phrase @@sipovra: ¢ would 
easily account for its corruption into @0efoovrec. Cp. Dem. 
560, 10, for this use of @OeipecIar. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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PROPERTIANA: BAEHRENS AND THE CODEX 
NEAPOLITANUS. 


‘F there is a principle now distinctly agreed upon in 
criticism, it is, that the first thing to be done by 
an editor is to arrive at an estimate of the comparative 
merits of the MSS. containing the works of the author he 
is about to publish. Veneration for a manuscript, merely 
because it is a manuscript, is a thing of the past: and 
the votes of copyists have long since been weighed, not 
counted, 

Lachmann saw and clearly enunciated this principle in 
the preface to his first edition, of 1816; and setting about 
his work, as he himself says, as though Propertius had 
never been edited before, he made it his first duty to 
classify the MSS. according to their merits. 

Unfortunately his judgment at that time was not 
matured; and by some extraordinary hallucination he 
gave the first place to the Groningen MS., one of the latest 
and worst manuscripts in existence. He had never seen 
this MS., but relied on an old collation of Schrader’s; 
and, deceived by one or two plausible interpolations, he 
delivered this unfortunate verdict, which resulted in 
throwing back the criticism of Propertius at least a quarter 
of acentury. Lachmann, however, made some atonement 
for this egregious blunder by placing the Naples MS. in 
the second place. The attention of subsequent critics was 
drawn to this manuscript, and, once drawn there, was 
detained by its intrinsic merits. Lachmann, in his second 
edition, which is in many points a recantation of his first, 
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and Hertzberg, both allow great weight to the Neapoli- 
tanus. Keil and Haupt exposed the pretensions of the 
Groninganus, and asserted the supremacy of the Nea- 
politanus; and their judgment has been endorsed by 
Heimreich, L. Mueller, and the best German scholars. 
Heimreich, indeed, and G. Wolff, went so far-as to say 
that N itself is the Propertian archetype ; and that where- 
ever its gaps are found filled up in other manuscripts, the 
portions supplied are interpolations—a conclusion in which 
L. Mueller rightly forbids us to acquiesce. It is, however, 
a conclusion which will yet have supporters, and which 
can be defended by more plausible arguments than 
Baehrens’ new theory can command. In my edition of 
Propértius, published almost simultaneously with that 
of Baehrens, I leaned so entirely on the support of N, 
that I printed everything in italics that it omitted. In fact 
the criticism of Propertius was arriving, or had arrived, at 
this point, that the voice of the Naples MSs. had begun to be 
regarded as worth more than all the other manuscripts put 
together. At this point the edition of Professor Aimilius 
Baehrens has been published, a work which will materially 
affect the criticism of Propertius, if the conclusions arrived 
at by the learned editor be accepted. 

It is a pity that Hertzberg has taught us to disbelieve 
the story that a battered and worm-eaten copy of the 
poems of Propertius was found by Jovianus Pontanus in a 
wine-cellar. There would be a happy irony in the fate 
that brought this devotee of Bacchus and Venus to his 
literary resurrection after sleeping for years, perhaps cen- 
turies, in a wine-vault. But whether it had lain in a wine- 
vault or not, certainly it was a battered and worm-eaten 
copy that, late in the Middle Ages, probably during some 
part of the fourteenth century, emerged from its hiding- 
place in some monastery, and was destined to become the 
only archetype of the poems of Propertius. This arche- 
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type has probably long since perished. But respecting it 

Baehrens has come to the following conclusions. He 

believes that two copies of this archetype were made, 

about the middle of the fourteenth century, and that 
consequently there are two families of manuscripts repre- 
senting it. 

Each of these families is represented by two manv- 
scripts. 

To the first family belong :— 

(1). A, the codex Vossianus, called by Burmann Vossia- 
nus secundus. This MS. Baehrens declares, as the result 
of his repeated examinations, must have been written 
about the year 1360. The MS., certainly a very good one, 
stops at the 63rd verse of the first elegy of the second book. 

(2). F (Florentinus). This MS. gives us some internal 
evidence of its date; it belonged, according to an entry in 
the end of the book, to Colucius Salutatus, Chancellor of 
Florence, who died in 1406. F may have been then, pro- 
bably, as Baehrens states, written in the very beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

To the second, hitherto unrecognised family, belong :— 

(1). V (codex Ottoboniano-Vaticanus). This MS., Baeh- 
rens informs us, was written at the end of the fourteenth 
century, but he does not tell us on what grounds he has 
formed his belief. 

(2). D (Daventrianus), written in Italy, czvc. 1410-1420. 
This MS. is very highly rated by Baehrens, who finds fault 
with Lachmann for his condemnation of it, and says: ‘ Est 
enim hic unus ex optimis codicibus Propertianis, dignus- 
que qui tandem suo tribuatur honori.’ 

From these four MSS., the consensus of which he terms 
O, the archetype of Propertius is to be reconstructed, says 
Baehrens. Now, if this be true, it is evident that a new 
departure must be taken in Propertian criticism, for the 
reader will see with surprise that the Neapolitanus is not 
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included in the list; and although considered by Baehrens 
the best of the interpolated codices, it is not considered by 
him of primary importance in the reconstruction of the 
archetype. 

Now, had Baehrens been content with pointing out that 
his four MSS. possess hitherto unrecognised merits, he 
would have rendered considerable service to Propertian 
criticism. But, with the characteristic anxiety of many 
Germans to overthrow all that has been ever written 
before them, he has attempted to prove too much, and his 
refutation is easily supplied from his own pages. Before 
proceeding to indicate some of the assailable points in 
Baehrens’ armour, I will first briefly state the conclusion 
which I myself hold about Propertian scripture. 

First, the Neapolitanus is much the best of the manu- 
scripts at present known to scholars; secondly, Baehrens’ 
family AFN is much superior to his family DV. Inas- 
much as more than one—I cannot say how many copies 
—of the archetype were probably made, the assistance 
of no MS. is to be rashly rejected. With these modest 
conclusions I am quite content; and I will leave abler 
critics to pelt epithets such as sordes, quisquzliac, and 
others of the same mint, at the codex Perusinus, written 
by one of the best scholars of his day—a man who had 
access to many libraries, and whose honesty is tested by 
his careful recording of various marginal readings, and the 
preservation of many unmeaning ones ;—a MS. written only 
some fifty years later than the Daventrianus, which Baeh- 
rens considers of the highest value in the reconstruction of 
his archetype. 

Baehrens’ theory has landed him in many inconsisten- 
cies, so glaring that they can scarcely escape the most 
careless reader. The position he accords to N is conse- 
quently somewhat difficult to determine ; but his destructive 
view seems fairly summed up in the following sentence :— 
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Ubi solus pro se stat N sanae artis praecepta omnia suadent ne 
quid priscae scripturae forte fortuna servatum statuamus ; 
and again, zusguam quidquam esse dandum illius lectionibus 
evs guibus ceterorum librorum consensus obstat. 

As I believe that this conclusion is nearly the reverse 
of the truth, and would inflict serious damage on Proper- 
tian criticism, were it acquiesced in from deference to any 
authority, I think it highly expedient to point out some 
reasons for doubting its truth, first laying before the reader 
what I know of N. I collated this Ms. at Wolfenbiittel 
in the spring of 1878, as carefully as I could in three days, 
I consoled myself for this somewhat hasty revision by the 
fact that Hertzberg had asserted that his collation of N was 
perfectly accurate. It was not, as I found: I have recorded 
several not unimportant discrepancies. Baehrens’ recen- 
sion, again, is more accurate than mine, and no wonder, as 
he had the MS. in his keeping as long as he liked. But he 
has made one or two mistakes which I can point out; the 
most important perhaps being his statement, in which he 
agrees with Hertzberg, that N has froferare in Il. xxi. 21. 
I can answer for it that it has Aroperate. 

N is externally a handsome manuscript of octavo shape, 
very clearly written, with scarcely any marginal readings 
or glosses. 

The question of the age of N is one to which very diffe- 
rent answers have been given. Keil placed it in the twelfth 
century; Lachmann and Hertzberg in the thirteenth; 
L. Mueller in the fourteenth, or more probably in the fif- 
teenth century ; Baehrens affirms that it was written after 
1430. In my opinion it was written before the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

It is somewhat amusing to examine the arguments 


advanced by Baehrens to establish his theory of the late- 
ness of N. 
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His first is the parchment: ‘Certe ipsae cartae non 
priores saeculo XV.’ This ought to settle the question, 
surely: for the MS. is certainly not older than the paper it 
was written on ; and we may be spared the other reasons, 
just as the mayor of the French town was pardoned by the 
king for not firing a salute when he had no gunpowder, 
and was excused giving his eleven other reasons for not 
doing so. But I presume the question of the antiquity of 
the parchment had not escaped Keil, or Lachmann, or 
Hertzberg. In fact, Baehrens’ statement is simply a hasty 
enlargement of Mueller’s more modest suggestion: ‘Quid 
quod ipsae membranae saeculum XV potius quam XIII 
referre videbantur?’ This hesitating suggestion advanced 
by Mueller has swelled into a dogmatic assertion with 
Baehrens: ‘certe ipsae cartae non priores saeculo XV.’ 

Again, following L. Mueller, Baehrens urges the orna- 
mental initial letters, painted in green and red and blue. 
L. Mueller had urged that there was no example of such 
adornment on MSS. of classical poets of the thirteenth 
century. This is something for Mueller, who is arguing 
against Lachmann’s early dating; it is nothing for Baeh- 
rens, who wants to place his MS. in 1430 or later, and 
whose theory must fall if N was written before 1400. For 
were there not these illuminated letters in classical Mss. 
in the end of the fourteenth century? Baehrens’ third and 
last argument is drawn from the fact that the name A/anetti 
is written in the last page of N. A certain M/anettz died at 
Naples in 1459. On these three arguments Baehrens rests 
his theory that N was written after 1430: three utterly 
futile arguments, in my opinion. 

For that N is more ancient than O is proved, as regards 
external evidence, by the facts, first, that the writing is of 
amore ancient type, which is admitted ; secondly, that 
the old spelling is in many instances retained by N, and N 
alone, which is admitted ; thirdly, that N is destitute of the 
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modern figments which in O are exhibited in the titles 
of the book and of the separate elegies: O having the 
exploded Awreliz, while N has simply Zuczpet Propertius ; 
O having the absurd titles for the poems invented by 
stupid scribes, such as the ludicrous ad heremium Demo- 
phoontem, ii. 22, N having none. 

But it is, after all, on internal evidence that the question 
of the supremacy of O or N must be decided. And as this 
investigation can only be carried on in one way—by con- 
trasting the divergent readings of O and of N—I will here 
remark on some of the more important disagreements. 

The great value of Baehrens’ edition consists in this, 
that it supplies us with the means of instituting this 
comparison. Before Baehrens’ edition was published we 
were at a loss to know with what respectable families 
to compare N: this want he has now supplied; and I 
think, by carefully studying some of the more important 
discrepancies, we shall arrive at some curious conclusions 
with respect to the archetype itself. 







I. vill. 21, 22. 


Nam me non ullae poterunt corrumpere taedae 
Quin ego, vita, tuo limine vera querar. 


This is now the commonly accepted reading. Both 
O and N, however (also P), give de ¢e for facdae, and verba 
for vera. O, however (see Baehrens’ appendix), gives /u/a 
for vita of N. Hence Baehrens reads: 





Nam me non ullae poterunt corrumpere, de te 
Quin arguta tuo limine verba querar. 


Now Baehrens may be right in keeping de éz, as ‘queri de 
aliquo’ is a regular Latin expression, but I do not think 
he is. The Italian copyists who changed de ¢e to /aedae 
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knew what they were about. Hertzberg totally misunder- 
stands Zaedae, explaining it as ‘ardentis amoris insigne.’ 
Tacdae are the marriage torches. Twenty passages from 
Ovid might be quoted to show this, but one will be 
enough. Hypsipyle says, contrasting her own lawful IN 
marriage with Medea’s illicit connexion with Jason: 











Turpiter illa virum cognovit adultera virgo 
Me tibi, teque mihi /aeda pudica dedit. 










And what Propertius here says is, that Cynthia need not 
fear his getting married in her absence. This he is found 
again insisting on, II. vii. 7-10: 







Nam citius paterer caput hoc discedere collo, 
Quam possem nuptae perdere amore faces, 






Aut ego transirem tua limina clausa maritus. 








But I consider the retention of de /e a small blemish com- 
pared with the singular want of sagacity shown by Baehrens 
in his emendation of the second line. He has addressed 
himself to the wrong point, led astray by his infatuation in 
favour of O. Vera for verba, the correction of Passeratius, 
is rendered certain to my mind by the facts, first, that verda 
and vera are repeatedly confounded in Propertius: see 
Il. xxiv.12; I.xiii.17; secondly, that the meaning is exactly 
what it should be, and is established by a comparison with 
other passages in Latin poetry: by Propertius’ ‘ verzs 
animis est questa puella’; by Catullus’ ‘ vera gemunt’ and 
others. Now if ¢z/a is in O, instead of affording ground i te 
for building an emendation on, it at once damns O; for a 
is it not obvious that a copyist thought vervda wanted an | 
epithet, and corrected vz/a to ua, having, as is usual with 
many copyists, no regard to the meaning of the passage, | 
but merely to the line, or the two or three words imme- i] 
diately before his eyes: ‘Safe on thy threshold’! | 
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II. Vii. 3. 


Gavisa est certe sublatam Cynthia legem 
Qua quondam edicta flemus uterque diu, 
Ni nos divideret. quamvis diducere amantes 

Non queat invitos Iuppiter ipse duos. 


So N: but in the third line O, instead of Nz, has Quzs. 
Baehrens, instead of seeing what I am pretty sure is the 
true explantion of this, that guzs is a correction of the 
copyist, who did not notice that the sense ran on from the 
previous line, and paraphrased an idea that was familiar 
to him: ‘Quzs separabit’? has built an emendation on it: 
‘Quod nos divideret’—an emendation which, like many of 
his founded on O, will prove to be built on the sand. 

I pass over without comment II. villi. 25, where Baehrens 
strangely prefers cficies of O to effugies of N; and II. ix. 12, 
where he prefers Apposztum of O to Propositum of N. 


II. XV. 49. 


Tu modo, dum lucet, fructum ne desere vitae : 
Omnia si dederis oscula pauca dabis. 


So N; and so I print, as I loyally follow N. L. 
Mueller, however, has accused N of dishonesty here, and of 
having corrected /ice¢ (which is the reading of O, save that 
F has Zuce¢t as a variant) from St. John, ix. 4. He reads: 


Tu modo, dum licet o fructum ne desere vitae, 


and Baehrens follows him, and, I presume, adopts his 
reasoning. I confess I am not certain of more than one 
thing, namely, that the reading of Baehrens and Mueller 
is extremely inelegant. But I think /ucet is sound; the 
fact that Propertius in the same poem has used this line, 
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24, supra, ‘Nox tibi longa venit nec reditura dies,’ being 
just sufficient to defend this rather strange use of /uce/, as 
Hertzberg has pointed out. It would be amply sufficient 
to defend it, did the two passages come a little closer 
together. I would, therefore, with this object in view, 
propose a good deal of transposition in this poem—a 
method of treatment I am loth to resort to, yet often 
necessary in dealing with Propertius. For, consider the 
verses from the twenty-third to the twenty-eighth of this 
poem : 


Dum nos fata sinunt oculos satiemus amore : 
Nox tibi longa venit nec reditura dies. 

Atque utinam haerentes sic nos vincire catena 
Vellet uti numquam solveret ulla dies. 

Exemplo iunctae tibi sint in amore columbae 
Masculus et totum femina coniugium. 


That there has been displacement here is shown by the 


two dies coming so close together, and by the fact that 
the comparison indicated by szc in the third line is not 
to be found in the preceding distich, where it should be, 
but in the succeeding. For surely the doves ‘in amore 
junctae’ are the instance of comparison. 

I propose, then, to insert the last four lines of the 
poem after the twenty-fourth; to insert the forty-ninth 
and fiftieth verses next; and to transpose the last two 
distichs written above. The passage will then read :— 


Dum nos fata sinunt oculos satiemus amore. 
Nox libi longa venit, nec reditura dies : 
At veluti folia arentis liquere corollas, 
Quae passim calathis strata natare vides, 
Sic nobis qui nunc magnum speramus amantes 
Forsitan includet crastina fata dies. 
Tu modo, dum luce/, fructum ne desere vitae, 
Omnia si dederis oscula pauca dabis. 
E 


= cet eco nie : a fet wact 5? 
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Exemplo iunctae tibi sint in amore columbae 
Masculus et totum femina coniugium. 

Atque utinam haerentes szc nos vincire catena 
Vellet uti numquam solveret ulla dies. 


Everything is smooth now. I adopt a# (QO) for ac (N) in 
the third line above—a common and trivial variation, 
and Baehrens’ correction of 27. Surely the bringing the 
oscula so close to the columbae is also a point in favour of 
the change: the dove 


quae multo dicitur improbius 
Oscula mordenti semper decerpere rostro 
Quam quae praecipue multivola est mulier. 


Il. XVili. 5. 
Quid mea si canis aetas canesceret annis, 
Et faceret scissas languida ruga genas ? 
So N. O gives for the first line : 
Quid si iam canis aetas mea caneret annis ; 
and Baehrens reads, with Bentley— 


Quid si iam canis aetas mea curreret annis, 


remarking of N that it is ‘in toto loco interpolatus.’ I 
fear N is interpolated here; but so is O. This is one of 
those passages where we must scrutinise our MSS. care- 
fully, as N and O here diverge widely, and the divergence 
cannot be accounted for without supposing some corruption 
or illegibility in the archetype, differently emended by the 
scribes of O and of N. 


I think it likely that the line originally was 
Quid mea si canis aetas marceret et annis. 


I think, then, that c¢ dropped out after -c/, and marceret 
was changed to canerct owing to the proximity of canis. 
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Thus there was presented in the archetype to the copyists 
of the two families for emendation : 


Quid mea si canis aetas caneret annis. 


They both emended it wrongly; but O goes much farther 
from the archetype than N. 

With marceret, cf. Lucretius, iii. 946; Ov. Am. i. 14, 41. 
In both passages azmzs is joined with it. MJarcesceret was 
conjectured by Heinsius: but cavzs is a noun, and’ must 
be separated from aznzs by et. 


II. XxXiii. 21, 22. 


Et quas Euphrates et quas mihi misit Orontes, 
Me zwerint/ : nolim furta pudica tori. 


O has capzant. N has zuuerint, ‘interpolate,’ Baehrens 
says. But which is more likely to have been in the arche- 
type, the easy cafzant¢ or the hard and unmetrical zuwerznt, 


pointing to zwerznt? Probably cafzant was a marginal 
reading. 


II. XXiv. 29, 30. 


Iam tibi lasonia nota est Medea carina, 
Et modo servato sola relicta viro. 


So N. O gives ab znfido instead of servato, with the 
exception that F omits it altogether, Baehrens supposes 
on account of the copyist’s eyes catching the do in modo. 
There are, however, many omissions in F, the result of 
mere carelessness, but let us grant that O had ad infido. 
Is there anything to choose between the two? Very little, 
Ithink. If anything, the balance seems to me slightly in 
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favour of N. ‘Abandoned by the husband she had lately 
saved’ seems to be just a shade better than ‘presently 
abandoned by her unfaithful husband.’ But either one or 


the other may be a correction: or this again may be one of 
those passages where the archetype was itself obscure or 
corrupt, and where we must be more than usually cautious. 
This is rendered more likely by the fact that the Ham- 
burgensis has esovz0.' 


And now a few words as to the sense. Baehrens, on 
whom many of the niceties of Propertian diction seem 
thrown away, does not see that the reading of all good 
MSS. in the first line is perfect. ‘ Medea and Jason’s bark zs 
an old story well known to you by this time (so I need not 
dwell on it).’ Yam and novi are repeatedly joined together, 
and it is marvellous how a stickler for any manuscript 
authority, as Baehrens sometimes shows himself, can 
reconcile to his conscience his emendation : 


Quam cito Iasonia vecta est Medea carina. 


1 A new idea strikes me, that in this 
line Propertius, who has mentioned 
three instances of male inconstancy, 
may here be mentioning a fourth— 
namely, the desertion of Dido by 
fEneas. Suppose we read something 
of this sort :— 


Et Dido ingrato sola relicta viro. 


Suppose that the first syllable of Dido 
was obscured in the worm-eaten 
archetype: suppose it was corrected 
to modo: then we can easily see a 
reason why both the variants servato 
and ab injfido should have arisen: for 


as ingrato (or a duro) would not do, 
one copyist might correct to the one, 
another to the other. 

I do not press the insertion of Dido: 
but it is worth considering; and there 
is another argument which I might 
urge to prove that Dido, not Medea, is 
referred to in the fourth line ; it is con- 
tained in the word vedicta. It is obvious 
that this is far more properly used of a 
woman who is left alone by a man who 
sails away, as Dido was left by AEneas, 
than of a woman who is turned out of 
doors by her husband, as Medea was 
by Jason. 
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TE. XV. 2. 






Unica nata meo pulcherrima cura dolori, 
Excludit quoniam sors mea saepe venit. 









So O, apparently : but N has venz¢, whence Madvig has 
deduced what is clearly the true reading, 






Excludi quoniam sors mea saepe venit. 







Baehrens, of course, follows O. 

In Il. xxv. 42, dulczs (O) smacks more of the scribe than 
ducit (N), although Baehrens gives the preference to the 
former. And how can he prefer prae tnvidia of O to 0d 
invidtam of N in Il. xxvi. 15? 









Et tibi ob invidiam Nereides increpitarent. 





Surely prae envidia increpitare is scarcely good Latin : 
and it is easy to suppose that, owing to the two éz’s coming a 
so closely together, the scribe of the O family first wrote 
down ‘et tibinvidiam,’ corrected afterwards to e¢ tbe prac | 
mvidia. Again in I. xxviii. 21: th 










Andromede monstris fuerat devota marinis, 







O gives monstrata, and we cannot but wonder that a critic 1 
should think it necessary to look for any cause for the | 





absurd monstratfa than the preceding monstris, which was 
ringing in the imagination of the scribe. Baehrens, how- 
ever, thinks he is justified by the concurrence of O in read- 
ing sacrata. 









Il. XXvii. 7. 







Rursus et obiectum flemus capiti esse tumultum. 


Here N has fetus caput, and from this apparently un- 
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meaning reading Lucian Mueller has, in my opinion, de. 
duced the true reading, 


Rursus et obiectum fletis caput esse tumultu. 





Tumultu is the dative, the form in w being the only form 
used by Propertius. The other copyists, not seeing this, 
took ¢wmultu to be tumult (tumultum), and of course 
changed caput to capitz. It appears to me to be sense to 
talk of ‘the head being exposed to tumult,’ but nonsense 
to talk of ‘tumult being exposed to the head.’ 
Unfortunately, N is not absolutely unique here, as F, 
belonging to the same family as N, also gives caput (with 
flemus). 





The next is an important passage, where the divergence 
between O and N again leads me to suspect corruption in 
the archetype. 


i, SHIx. 2. 


Hesterna, mea lux, cum potus nocte vagarer 
Nec me servorum duceret ulla manus 
Obvia nescio quot pueri mihi turba minuta 
Venerat : hos vetuit me numerare timor. 


Hesterna has been changed to ex/rema by Heinsius —a 
change demanded by the last line of the poem— 









Ex illo felix nox mihi nulla fuit. 


This shows that some time had elapsed since the adven- 
ture here described. The words are often confounded. 
That, however, is not the main point. O gives modo lux 
against mca lux of N; and Baehrens has well pointed out 
that mea /wx is unsound, as Cynthia is not addressed in the 
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poem, which is a narration of a quarrel with her which 
still lasted. He therefore reads with much cleverness: 





Extrema modo cum perpotus nocte vagarer, 






supposing p (fer) to have dropped out accidentally before 
the J in fotus. Against his reading, however, it may be 
urged that the participle Aerfofus does not seem to occur ; 
and what is of more importance, it is scarcely credible that 
the honest scribe of N saw modo before him in the arche- 
type, and deliberately changed it to mea. I would rather 
suppose that the verse in the archetype ran thus : 









Extrema cum potus nocte vagarer, 





and that modo was a clumsy gloss attempting to make the 
verse its proper length, and mca /wx another; and that the 
scribe of the O family took down modo lux, the N scribe 
mea lux. 

The original verse as it came from the pen of Proper- 
tius, I take it, was— 







Extrema CAMPO cum potus nocte vagarer. 






Propertius was out on one of his nocturnal expeditions in 
quest of the ‘ viles puellae’ mentioned in I. xxiii.: cf. vs. 14, 





infra— 





At tu nescio quas quaeris inepte foris. 





The campus Martius may have been a nocturnal haunt of 
these Phyllides ; c/. Il. xxiii. 6, supra, ‘campo quo movet 
illa pedes’ (better gua). Campo fell out before cum fo-. 












Sic ego tam sancti custode eludor amoris 


} 

{ 
II. XXix. 41. 1 | 

| 
Ex illo felix nox mihi nulla fuit. 







This is my own reading: ‘ Thus I am eluded or baffied 
by one who guards her love so strictly.’ £/udo is a word 
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used by both Propertius and Ovid in the sense required 
here, and the omission of the preposition in such passages 
is rather the rule than the reverse with Ovid (Her. v. 75, 
desertaque coniuge). N has custode reludor, which was 
probably in the archetype, and which is nonsense. The re 
was probably inserted to help out the metre, one ¢ having 
dropped out. But here D, V, and F go much further from 
the truth than N; D and V giving custos recludor, F cus. 


todis rector : Baehrens reads cultor secludor, which has no 
foundation in any MS. 


II. XXX. 15-24. 
I}lorum antiquis onerantur legibus aures : 
Hic locus est, in quo, tibia docta, sones, 
Quae non iure vado Maeandri iacta natasti, 
Turpia cum faceret Palladis ora tumor. 
Num, tam, dure, paras Phrygias nunc ire per undas 
Et petere Hyrcani litora nauta maris, 
Spargereque alterna communes caede Penates 
Et ferre ad patrios praemia dira Lares ! 
Una contentum pudeat me vivere amica ? 
Hoc si crimen erit, crimen Amoris erit. 


In the italicised portion of the fifth verse above, N gives 
Non tamen tmmerito; and this is certainly nonsense; and 
this passage is one of the few passages in Propertius where 
N goes very far astray. The cause is not, however, so 
very far to seek as some have supposed. Jmmerito was a 
gloss on zon cure in the third verse, and N thought this 
was a correction which he was bound to bring into his 
text. O gives Nunc tu dura: tam is found in some MS. 
Num and dure are corrections of later scholars. This is 
a passage where N is interpolated, but not wilfully, and 
where O, but not O alone, preserves the vestiges of truth. 
I cannot understand how Baehrens can retain dura, Does 
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he acquiesce in Lachmann’s theory—the ludicrous theory 
of his first edition—abandoned, like nearly all his points, in 
his second—that Cynthia had expressed her intention of 
joining in a military expedition against the Parthians? 
I could as well imagine Doll Tearsheet applying for a 
charge of foot in the Agincourt expedition. Lachmann, 
in his second edition—of which second edition Baehrens 
seems to know little—reads dure, and with dure the whole 
tenor of the poem is quite intelligible. It is an address of 
remonstrance by the poet to himself for thinking of leaving 
Rome, and taking part in an expedition to the East. 

In Ul. xxxii. 5, Baehrens, with strange inconsistency, 
against Cur vatem of O, reads cur tua te, which is a very bad 
reading ; but for which he can only look for support in the 
Curua te of N, which, however, I think points to cur vatem. 

Also, in II. xxxii. 22, he reads meretur, with N, against 
mererts of O; rightly, I think. 


H.. Suxil. 31. 
Tyndaris externo patriam mutavit amore, 
Et sine decreto viva reducta domum est. 
Ipsa Venus /er/ur corrupta libidine Martis, 
Nec minus in caelo semper honesta fuit : 
Quamvis Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse. 
Atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam. 
Hoc et Hamadryadum spectavit turba sororum, 
Silenique senes, et pater ipse chori, 
Cum quibus Idaeo legisti poma sub antro, 
Subposita excipiens Naica dona manu. 
An quisquam in tanto stuprorum examine quacrit : 
‘Cur haec tam dives ? quis dedit ? unde dedit ?’ 


Fertur is the reading of N against guamvis of O and 
all other MSS.; and surely it is more likely than that 
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quamvis should come so soon before another guamus, 
Indeed the more I think of this passage, the more I regret 
that I did not boldly read my own conjecture, Pegaszda, for 
the second guamvis, making the following lines refer, as 
they naturally do, to Oenone. The zda of Pegaszda having 
been absorbed by /da, guamvis may have been written in 
the margin of the archetype as a correction, and it may 
have been copied down in doth places by the O family.’ 


Il. XXxili. 37, 38. 


Cum tua praependent demissae in pocula sertae, 
Et mea deducta carmina voce legis. 


So N,solus. O and all other MSS. give demissa—scria, 
the common form. But the grammarian Charisius, who 
lived about the latter half of the fourth century, quotes this 
very line from Propertius to show that he used the femi- 
nine form. Baehrens, who reads serf/ae, is not a whit in- 
fluenced in favour of N thereby, but says that N is ex 
Charisto tnterpolatus. This preposterous mode of argument 
would prove anything. Verily, the scribe of N must have 
been a learned man. Much in the same way Baehrens gets 
over the difficulty that N preserves the old spelling much 


! Baehrens, who throughout his pre- 
face has displayed considerable petulance 
towards me, I presume on account of my 
remarks on his Catullus in my review 
of Ellis’s work in Hermathena, thus 
writes of my conjecture Pegasida :— 
‘unus his ultimis annis A. Palmer 
nihil ut totius loci ita versuum 37- 
40, pondus respiciens Paridis cum 
Oenone amorem ab hoc loco alienis- 
simum intrudebat ita ‘ Pegasida Ida 


Parim’ ne nova quidem coniectura cum 
iam dudum Astius similia (‘ Pegasi, te 
Ida P. p. dicit—deae’) futtiliter conie- 
cisset.’ I had never heard of Ast’s 
emendation ; and even had I known it, 
my emendation was essentially new; 
the entire base for it, the absorption of 
ida, being lacking in Ast’s : and the lines 
the gist of which Baehrens says I did 
not consider were the very lines which 
led me to my emendation. 
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more frequently than the other MSS., because he was 
thaud indoctus.’ Surely this would have the reverse effect. 
IfN was written after 1430, as Baehrens tells us, the whole 
learning of the age was for the new forms. Unless his 
learning was far beyond the learning of his age he most 
certainly would have given us meguzcguam, then universally 
accepted by the learned as the most correct form, and 
not negueguam, which the learned condemned. 


II. XXXiv. 3, 4. 


Expertus dico, nemo est in amore fidelis : 
Formosam raro non sibi quisque petit. 


So N and most mss.; I believe, rightly. O gives ‘Et 
formam raro non sibi quisque petit,’ a ludicrous interpola- 
tion. Baehrens does not seem to have recognised the fact 
that it was an irresistible temptation with a certain class 
of scribes to turn, when they could, a line into a gnomic 
form, utterly regardless of the tenor of the passage: he 
reads formam, taking it to mean the same thing as /or- 
mosam. ‘The O transcriber may have had Juvenal’s for- 
mam optat pucris, x. 28g, in his Lead. 


Ill, i. 23, 24. 


Omnia post obitum fingit maiora vetustas, 
Maius ab exequiis nomen in ora venit. 


This is one of the very few passages where N seems 
certainly interpolated. It has Formae for Omnza, and 
velustae. O (and all other Mss.) have the true reading. 
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Non me moribus illa, sed herbis improba vicit. 


I have printed the second line of the above as N alone 
of all Mss. has it, according to Baehrens’ own recension; 
and from a close scrutiny of it I have, I think, deduced the 
true reading, which was hopelessly obscured in all other 
copies, which give Acgualem and nulla. For what is the 
meaning wanted? Some words which denote that Proper- 
tius has attached himself to a rival. Baehrens saw that 
this meaning is wanted, but gives a very improbable 
reading indeed: ‘Rivalem nullam dicere habere domi’ 
interrogatively: wandering much farther from the Mss. 
than the laws of criticism warrant, and giving a most 
awkward interrogative sense to the line. As I have read 
in my edition, changing only two letters in nz//o, a very 
easy construction and excellent meaning is attained : 






















Et qualem NOLO dicere habere domo. 





I have supported my conjecture by Juvenal’s ‘aut 
pastor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo,’ and by Catullus’ 
‘Praeterea addebat quendam quem dicere nolo.’ Better 
sense could not be given: Cynthia, with all a woman's 
malice, declares her rival’s character to be so bad that she 
would not soil her lips by mentioning who or what she 
was. There is one weak point in my reading which, how- 
ever, does not affect the character of N; it is the word 
domo. I have left it untouched, because I was not quite 
sure whether to change it to domz, as Baehrens does, or to 


sub 

dis 

Ill. vi. 22. 10] 

alt 

Ille potest nullo miseram me linquere facto, to. 
Et qualem nullo dicere habere domo. 

Gaudet me vacuo solam tabescere facto. sol 

Si placet, insultet, Lygdame, morte mea. tr 
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substitute amare for habere. Cf. II. xxiv. 24, In primis una 
discat amare domo. Oragain, domo may boldly be changed 
to potest: for the noun at the end of the line may have been 
altogether induced by the corruption xz//o, which seemed 
to demand a noun. 

Nowhere is a case, if my theory be true, where ‘pro se 
slus stat N’, and where N alone preserves a clue to the 
tue reading, and that in a manner where interpolation 
cannot be suspected. This single passage is, I hold, suffi- 
cient to upset Baehrens’ theory, even if it stood alone. 


VIII. ii. 46. 


Quod si contentus patrios bove verteret agros, 
Verbaque duxisset pondus habere mea, 

Viveret ante suos dulcis conviva Penates, 
Pauper, at in terra, nil ubi flere potest. 


Here, again, Baehrens prefers O to N, wrongly, as I 
think. The fourth line has been a puzzle to editors. 
Ihave printed it as N gives it. Many editors—I myself 
among the number—have adopted flare from Jacob, trans- 
lating ‘where the blast has no power’; but this is scarcely 
tue. I think a good sense may be got out of the line by 
reading zz derrzs, potes, and pointing the verse interroga- 
tively :— 


Pauper: at in terris nil ubi flere potes ? 


‘Not rich, I grant you: but where in the whole world can 
you find no cause for complaining ?’ 

I do not advocate the claims of this conjecture very 
earnestly, but I am certain of one thing, that dz is sound. 
Mr. Postgate has lately conjectured sat es, which may pos- 
sibly be right. 
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Now O reads wzsz for wdz: a silly and senseless interpo. 
lation. Surely it does not take a very acute critic to see 
that the scribe who gave this line— 


Pauper at in terra nil nisi flere potest— 


gave this sense to it utterly regardless of all connexion 
with the tenor of the poem: ‘But the poor man can do 
nothing in the world but weep’! However, Baehrens, 
who will have it that O represents the archetype, founds 
his reading on this imbecility, reading 


Pauper, at in terra nil nisi fleret opes. 


In Il. ix. 9. N has anxzmosa effingere signa, which is exactly 
what is wanted. O has anzmosa fingere signa. Baehrens, 
with the utmost coolness, says N is interpolated, and reads 
animose fingere signa—a thoroughly bad reading, but which, 
if it were right, would derive all its support from N. 

In II. x. 25, 


Dulciague ingratos adimant convivia somnos, 


where O has guc, but N omits it, it is quite possible the 
true reading is to be extracted from N: Dulcia zam in- 
gratos, or Dulcia zon gratos. 


Ill. Xiv. 11, Segq. 


This is one of those passages where O and N widely 
diverge, and where, consequently, we must suspect corrup- 
tion in the archetype. 


Gyrum pulsat equis, niveum latus ense revincit, 
Virgineumque cavo protegit aere caput, 

Qualis Amazonidum nudatis bellica mammis 
Thermodontiacis tvrba lavatur aquis, 

Et modo Taygeti, crines aspersa pruina, 
Sectatur patrios per iuga longa canes ; 
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Qualis et Eurotae Pollux et Castor harenis, 
Hic victor pugnis, ille futurus equis, 

Inter quos Helene nudis capere arma papillis 
Fertur nec fratres erubuisse deos. 


I have written the above passage as it appears in N 
save habents for harents), and as Lachmann (ed. 2) and 
Hertzberg have edited it. O has in v. 19 xudis armata 
apillis (DV), or nudts est armata capillis (F). Add to this 
that Hertzberg’s Hamburgensis has zaudvs e¢ arma. 

Baehrens places 15, 16 before 13, 14. He ought, I 
think, to place them before 11, 12. He reads Javantur 
with DV in 14; fades for gualis in 17, and flucdis versata 
capillts in 19. 

As to lavantur for lavatur, the difference is a trifle, and 
either singular or plural is good Latin with ¢urba. 

By changing /a/zs to gualis the absurdity of comparing 
the Spartan women with Amazons bathing is indeed 
avoided. This was an absurdity; for the Amazons, when 
bathing, were no more like the Spartan women bathing 
than any other women bathing, I take it. But a still 
greater absurdity is introduced—the comparison of the 
Dioscuri when bathing to the Amazons bathing. Baehrens 
then goes on to say that the Spartan women bathed along 
with the men, and that this was the thing Propertius says 
Helen did not blush at, as she moved ‘ fluzdis versata ca- 
fils” according to his own improbable reading, among 
the men. 

Baehrens has here, I think, fallen into a trap. There 
isno point of comparison in /avatur. The Spartan women 
are compared, as engaging in martial exercises, with the 
Amazon hordes, who, the poet casually remarks, bathe in 
the waters ofthe Thermodon. They are then compared from 
the same point of view as engaging, namely, in martial 
exercises, with Castor and Pollux, Zuvrol/ae harenzs, that is, 
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the level exercising grounds on the banks of the Eurotas. 
There is not a word about their bathing. But there is great 
difficulty in the reading of 19. 

Can it be supposed that an honest scribe like the copyist 
of N would have written capecre arma papiliis if armata ca. 
pillis, making a completed verse, was in his archetype? 

On the other hand, can it be supposed that a generally 
faithful scribe like the scribe of F would have written the 
unmetrical est armata if capere arma, making metre and 
sense, was in the archetype? 

Or that the generally honest Hamburgensis would have 
given nudts et arma if capere arma was in the archetype? 

I can come to no other conclusion than that the line 
was dfective in the archetype itself, and that it has been 
wrongly emended in both N (capere arma) and DV (armata), 
F and the Hamburgensis probably are nearest to the 
truth—the latter most likely the closer of the two. The 
line, then, that the emendator should try his hand on is: 




















































Inter quos Helene nudis et arma capillis. 


N wrongly emended by substituting cafere for e¢. DV 
wrongly emended by giving armata. Papillis for capillis 
I take to be certainly right. But cafz//7s was probably in 
the archetype, the ca-, almost indistinguishable from /4-, 
causing the loss of Za at the end of the participle. What 
was that participle? Certainly not armata. Perhaps we 
should read : 

























Inter quos Helene nudis TARDATA papillis 
Fertur nec fratres erubuisse deos. 


Helen may be described as retarded in her martial 
exercises by fapi//ae when unconfined by the s¢rophium. 
If this conjecture should meet with acceptance, it will be 
something in favour of Scaliger’s darda for e¢ arma, I. iii. 16. 
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Ill. Xv. 3. 
Here I will appeal to Baehrens himself. 
Ut mihi praetexti pudor est sublatus amictus. 


So Baehrens reads, probably rightly. But if he be asked 
where he gets the reading fractextz, he must confess that he 
gets itfrom N. O gives the obvious correction practexta. It 
is to be noticed that N’s testimony is here peculiarly valu- 
able, as its reading is totally destitute of meaning, owing to 
its giving amzcus for amzctus—an almost certain slip for the 
copyist who wrote N, if indeed he did not find amzcus in 
the archetype. Yet, though Baehrens reads praetexti from 
N, he does not place N on an equal footing with O, and 
does not allow it a primary share in the reconstruction of 
the archetype. 

The meaning of the above verse is: ‘Ever since the 


bashfulness which my boyish bordered robe carried with 
it was removed’ (by the assumption of the plain toga 
virilis.) 


Ill. XV. 34. 


Ac veluti, magnos cum ponunt aequora motus, 
Eurus sub adverso desinit ire Noto. 


So N. Zz adversos—Notos, O, which is certainly wrong, 
ubt Lachmann for sw, which I read. But ef is probably 
tight. The compendia for sw and sed were not unlike ; 
and c¢ with s preceding = set, sed. 
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Ill. xxi. 19, Segq. 


Deinde per Ionium vectus, cum fessa Lechaeo 
Sedarit placida vela phaselus aqua, 

Quod superest sufferre, pedes properare laborem, 
Isthmos qua terris arcet utrumque mare. 


Sufferre has here been wrongly altered by all editors 
to sufferte, taking pedes as the vocative plural of Zes. It is, 
as I have shown, the nom. sing. of Jedes, peditis; and labo. 
vem is a verb, not the accusative of dabor. Laboro, however, 
should be read, the change to /aborem having been caused 
by the aforesaid mistake. Now, both Baehrens and Hertz- 
berg say that Zroperarc is in N. If so, it would be a valu- 
able testimony in favour of that MS. But it is not so. I 
was particularly anxious to find that N had Arvoperare, asI 
had already arrived at my theory of the passage, and was 
much disappointed at finding Aropferate, which must, how- 
ever, be changed to froferare: r and ¢ are repeatedly con- 
fused. Véectus, properly used of the passenger, not of the 
boat, demands my view. Hertzberg probably found #7o- 
perare in some other MS., and wrongly attributed it to N. 


IV. iv. 29, 30. 


Et sua Tarpeia residens ita flevit ab arce 
Vulnera, vicino non patienda Iovi. 


Non patienda N, ‘not to be tolerated by neighbouring 
Jupiter,’ rightly: compatzenda O, ‘deserving of being com- 
passionated by’; dog Latin, a mediaeval interpolation, on 
which Baehrens builds his emendation compertenda. 

I should prefer to read Z¢ Tarfeva sua in the first line: 
ct. tv. 4. 32. 





co 
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IV. iv. 55, 56. 


Sic, hospes, pariamne tua regina sub aula ? 
Dos tibi non humilis prodita Roma venit. 


So N, uniquely, simply, and perfectly rightly. I put 
the question stop at the end of the verse, and this reading 
is, I hold, the only one that gives sense to the passage. 
Tarpeia, that immodest traitress, says: ‘Shall I, for these 
services (szc), become your queen and the mother of your 
children? The betrayal of Rome is no mean dower.’ 

The lover of criticism will find matter to repay him in 
carrying on the investigation into all the more minute dis- 
crepancies between N and O. It is, however, beyond the 
limits of my present leisure. I may state, however, that I 
have carefully examined all the points of divergence, and 
that I can come to no other conclusion than these :— 

(1) That N is the best of the Propertian codices, though 
occasionally interpolated, but generally only when the 
archetype was mutilated or defective. 

(2) That the consensus of O is extremely valuable, 
though exhibiting much greater interpolation than N. 

(3) That the AF family is much more honest than the 
DV family. I should like to devote a few pages to show 
the truth of the latter conclusion ; but I must content my- 
self with observing, that it is so evident that it does not 
demand more than the placing in juxtaposition the diver- 
gent readings of the two families. 

It is true that from DV one or two good readings are 
derivable, such as omnes Herotdas inter, ii. 18. 28: Utere 
for Ut ¢e, i. 8.19. But these are not absolutely certain; 
and even if they were certain, no one could deny that they 
may be corrections. This cannot be said of aé¢tractus in 
li. 1. 31; or of @ forco in iv. 10. 18, in the FN family, where 
the true reading is indicated through a corruption. There 

F 2 
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is nothing of the sort in the DV family. J challenge 
Baehrens to produce a single tnstance in the DV family 
where the true reading ts preserved against the other family 
through an unintelligible corruption. He should be able to 
do this before he can say, as he does in his preface, that 
both families are of equal value. 

Baehrens’ theory is, in fact, false generally, and false in 
detail. He has assailed the position of N, but only to 
render it more secure. He has asserted the merits of D 
and V, which are interpolated to a very considerable degree, 
But although success has not crowned his daring efforts, 
he has rendered great services to the future editor of Pro- 
pertius. That editor is yet to be found, and the text of 
Propertius will never be thoroughly settled until some 
painstaking scholar is found, who will be content to devote 
some of the best years of his life to collating all known 
MSS. of this author, and publishing an edition on the scale 
of Ellis’s edition of Catullus, on which all future editions 
shall be founded. ; 

I am not now reviewing Baehrens’ Propertius, or I 
should have something to say of the vast number of 
new emendations he has introduced. I shall simply con- 
tent myself with recording those new emendations which 
appear to me worthy of adoption. I have independently 
hit on the same emendation as he has in ii. 1. 31, a¢vatus for 
attractus ; iii. 8. 27, cut or guot for quae or guum, iv. 1. 49; 
cavom for cavo. 

In ii. 1. 67, 


Dolia virgineis idem ille repleverit urnis, 


Baehrens reads wmbris for urnzts, which is good. 
In ii. 3. 22, 


Carmina quae quivis non putat aequa suis, 


he reads Carminaque a vvzs, which is very plausible. 
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In ii. 15. 25, 





Atque utinam haerentes sic nos vincire catena 
Veljet uti numquam solveret ulla dies. 





This is Baehrens’ reading for Vel/es ut, F giving Vellet. ] 
The emendation is excellent, and very likely right. The 1 
attributing volition to a chain makes it just stop short 






of certainty. 











Il. XXii. 39. 





Aut si forte irata deo sit facta s¢nzstro. 





For mco—muinistro. This is good; at any rate it gives 
some meaning to a very obscure passage, with trifling 
change. 










Ill. v. 44. 











Tityo iugera oferta novem, for fauca. Very possible. 









Ill. ix. 36. 


Tuta sed exiguo flumine nostra mora est, 






for sub. Rightly, I think. 












Ti, ie. £6. 






Vicit victorem candida virgo virum, 
for forma. 







Ill. xiii. 9. 





Haec etiam clausas expugnant arma mari/as, ia 
for pudicas. 
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III. Xiii. 37. 


Pinus et incumbens Zen/zs circumdabat uthbras, 
for lenfas. 


III. Xvi. 15. 


Luna zzlustrat iter, for mintstrat. The words are almost 
identical, 272 being often confounded with m, z with /, and u 
with 2. 


IV. iv. 52. 


Hanc quoque formoso lingua tulisset opem, 


for hacc. 


IV. vi. 60. 


At pater Idalio miratur Caesar ab astro: 
Tu meus, et nostri sanguinis ista fides. 


This I consider is Baehrens’ best emendation in Proper- 


tius, and one which may well make the reader exclaim, 
O st sic omnia! 


There is a very clever one also in 
IV. vii. 78. 


Et quoscumque mihi fecisti nomine versus, 
Ure: mihi laudes me sine habere meas, 


for the vulgate and Ms. 
Ure mihi: laudes desine habere meas. 


It is, however, unnecessary. For no one can deny that the 
vulgate is Latin, and contains a good and pathetic sense. 
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Since the publication of my text of Propertius, the fol- 
lowing new emendations have occurred to myself :— 


Il. viii. 30. 


Ille etiam abrepta desertus coniuge Achilles 
Cessare tntectus pertulit arma sua, 


for 22 ¢ectts. Achilles laid his armour by and did not put 
itt on. This seems to me a very simple and certain 
emendation : « and z are often confounded in Propertian 
Mss. So asfersus should probably be read i. 12. 16, for 
aspersts : 

Nonnihil aspersus gaudet Amor lacrimis. 


I. iv. 13, 14. 


Ingenuus color et multis decus artibus et quae 
Gaudia sub tacita dicere veste libet. 


In the second very obscure line, where ducere has been 
proposed for dicere, and nocte or mente for veste, 1 now 
propose keeping dicere : 
Gaudia sed Tacita dicere /este libet. 

‘Joys one would like to speak of, but with the goddess of 
silence as a witness.’ Tacita is mentioned by Ovid, Fast. 
ii. 572. I also take this opportunity of retracting a few 
emendations which on mature consideration appear in- 
defensible. In i. 9. 13, I should have stood by compone: 
I had not noticed what I notice now, that Ovid uses this 
verb of the arranging, putting by, of books on a shelf.— 
Pont. i. 1. 11. 

In iii. 5. 6, I withdraw my mzsera: I will not be angry 
with Baehrens if he calls it a miserable emendation. 
Mira would be better, agreeing with acra. But mzser is 
defensible. 
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In iii. 3. 21, I withdraw devecta and adopt ‘praescriptos 
evecta est pagina gyros’ of Scaliger and Lipsius. 
























—_—— 


IV. Xi. 30. 


Scaliger’s reading, Afra—regna I now consider certain, 
and I must condemn myself for excessive audacity in at- 
tempting to improve on it. 

My reading of commznus in i. 1. 12 is, I think, almost 
established by Ovid, Fast. v. 176— 


Audet et Airsutas comminus ire feras— 


a passage which I did not notice until I had made the 
conjecture. 

My conjecture, fevac, in iv. 6. 36, may at first sight 
appear at variance with zmdelles; but it is not so really. 
Propertius himself includes /efores molles among /erae, and 
contrasts them with lions and wild boars, ii. 19. 19. 


Incipiam captare feras, et reddere pinu 
Cornua et audaces ipse monere canes, 
Non tamen ut vastos ausim temptare leones 

Aut celer agrestes comminus ire sues, 
Haec igitur mihi sit /epores audacia molles 
Excipere et stricto figere avem calamo. 











In this passage Baehrens strangely suggests zuczpr- 
amque aptare feros (= equos!!), and says of cornua that he 
takes it to mean a bow. Surely the practice of fastening 
the horns of deer and spoils of the chase to pine trees is 
sufficiently established by Euripides—Bacchae 742 : 


‘ 4 
Kpepaora O& 
éatal’ bm’ eAaras dvarepuppev’ aipare. 


But, as Haupt says, ‘ De Propertio dicere infinitum est.’ 
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‘CELTICA..’ 


N his edition of Zhrce Middle-Irish Homittes on the Lives 
of SS. Patrick, Brigit, and Columba, Dr. W. Stokes 
has laid himself open to the criticism which asks, ‘If these 
errors are committed in plain and simple prose, how will 
it fare with the difficulties of Irish poetry?’ I do not 
refer to the bardic whimsicalities by which the word /e7, 
for example, is regarded as becoming /eron, or fcer, or ref, 
or ser, or fel, or fefrier, or fertot, &c., by ‘formolad,’ &c., 
for Irish poetry is quite sufficiently difficult to deal with 
outside of these affectations. But if guess-work in the 
case of unknown words and constructions, or imperfect 
handling of common constructions and phraseology, be 
manifested in editions of ordinary prose, even by scholars 
like Stokes, students will feel justified in observing the 
more caution in admitting the soundness of speculations 
in reference to possibilities of construction in Irish poetry. 
The following examples, taken from the Zzves, as 
edited by Dr. Stokes, will show that caution is by no 
means unnecessary. There are, of course, many other 
things throughout the whole edition to which more or less 
exception might be taken; but I shall only quote here 
five passages, to the correction of every one of which, I 
think, Dr. Stokes will assent :— 


On p. 29 of the translation will be found the following 
lines : ‘But Coirpre opposed him, ... and Patrick said that 
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his children would serve his brother’s children for ever; 
and that neither kings, nor bishops, nor wise men should 
spring from him, and that his land would be small, and 
the issue was so.’ Nobody’s prophetic credit is here at 
stake, so that the declaration or non-declaration of the 
fulfilment is immaterial. At all events, the original text 
is quite silent on the subject. The last words have a 
familiar quasi-Biblical ring, ‘and the tssue was so’; but 1 
cannot recall any translation perpetrated in the West 
that more distinctly overleaps grammatical rules and 
falls on the other side. The Irish original is as follows, 
according to Stokes :—‘zopad becc a ferond, ocus ropad 
esstth amlasd, which is thus rendered by him: ‘his land 
would be small, and the issue was so.’ Here the first ropad 
is rendered would be, and the second was. But ropad 
does not mean was; it means would be, as is admitted 
surely by everybody. In the second place we turn to the 
glossary, and find the entry ‘essz¢h = issue, borrowed from 
exitus. Icannot imagine how the editor conceived that 
possible. Perhaps he was misled by the quotation in the 
Gram. Celt., p. 49, where, as an example of an Irish ss 
derived from a Latin x, are given the words ameséd, gl. 
exitium, and docsstd, gl. exttio. These examples are not to 
be found in the first edition of Zeuss’s Grammar, and I 
believe they would have been scouted by Zeuss as impos- 
sibilities zm thts connexion, viz., ‘in latinis vocibus tran- 
sumptis,’ as Ebel puts it. No doubt esséth, prima facie, 
does look like exztus; but, how about the long 7? In 
the third place, the contraction! am (LZ. Breac, 27 B 60) is 


1 On p. 96 occurs a Latin verse which _ more satisfactorily explained, especially 
Dr. Stokes has edited as follows: ‘ad- as the Irish original follows it up by 
vena sum apud te, domine, et peregri- the commentary ‘after the likeness of 
nus sicut omnes per mundum.’ One the foregoing elders,’ which should 
would think that the abbreviation ~. m. have suggested the correct reading, 


in this familiar passage might have been _viz., patres met, not per mundum. 
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not usually read am/lazd, but amazl, and this gives the 
proper explanation to the whole passage, which should 
have been as follows :— 









ropad becc a ferond ocus ropad ess{thamail. 
‘that his land would be small, and would be un-peace-ful,’ 






amatl being simply the common adj. termination to es-s¢/h, 
non-peace (the exztzum, not exztus, of the Zeuss gloss), from 
the Irish word sé¢h, peace. 










Page 34 :— 










rucc gilla DAre aech maith isinrecles ‘Daire’s gillie brought his good horse 
déchum indfeoir diguind. into the close to the grassplot’ (?). 





This is a mere tentative translation, as the (?) shows; i 
but one does not see on what grounds it is made. It 
makes tolerable sense, certainly, but that is just the 
danger in translating, viz., that we should make some 
sense, which is not ¢ke sense, and so be guilty of the 
blunders for which Dr. Stokes has often and justly vitu- 
perated Irish translators.' There seems no ground for 
boggling here, however; for even O’Reilly’s Dictionary 














1'What curious things can be done common-place liquids porter and ale ; 
by translators may be illustrated bythe but the translator has absolutely ren- i 
following line, taken out of Zhe Poets dered the line as follows :— 


and Poetry of Munster, 2nd series, ; noe 
p. 82:— ‘O, the foster itself soon in drink would 1 


go round.’ 








V’olpdo an porter ’p mop curo 


ve'n Litin, Appended is a note, explaining that ii 


this is the ‘ Four-foster,’ the state bed 
where the poct is speaking of two of every farm-house. 
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gives the solution : dzguznd is just the genitive of vig nn, 
i.e. dt-ganu ; or, as the O’Clery glossary explains it, net. 
Sonn, and means flentiful. ‘The grass had grown abun- 
dantly, and the gillie took the horse to the abundant 
grass’: cf. F. Mast., sub anno 1592 [vol. iii. p. 1920], ao 
C10 ‘DOIPE DOPAE ‘010§41nN Foy & ccionn, ‘they observed a 
dense bushy grove before them.’ 


Page 58 :— 


roalt tra inndédebingensa ochomairbirt ‘now this holy virgin was nourished 

bith ocus samail friacombessaib ar- with food, and like to her compeers (?) 

chena. besides [or, as he prefers in the ‘Correc- 
tions,’ ‘like to those of her age’]. 


His glossary (p. 133) gives this entry— 
‘comairbert bith, s.f. food.’ 


This is incorrect, for the examples in Zeuss, Gram. Celt., 
p- 918, show indeed that azrbert biuth has that meaning, 
but not the compound comazrbert biuth, which means 
custom; &. gr.— 


echtar comairbirt mbiuth pecthae 
(extra consuetudinem peccatorum) ; 


and the passage should have been rendered, ‘she was 
nourished after the fashion of, and like to, the others.’ 
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Page 2:— 


ise eth atdibe indaisneisea lasinfaith ‘now the prophet has a farallel 
coda indepert remi isinsceol cétna. passage as far as the place where pre- 
viously in the same story he said,’ 


&c. 


Page 50 :— 


ise Jeth atédibe inaisnés laheoin codu ‘now this is the parallel part of the 
indepert remi inashoscéla. declaration by John, as far as where 
he previously said in his gospel,’ &c. 


As the translation here given is not very lucid, we refer 
to the brief glossary accompanying his edition, sub eth, 
and obtain this information: ‘deth a-tdtbe, lit. half of tts 
side, seems to mean ‘‘parallel passage.’ The phrase is so 


familiar in this connexion, that I am quite at a loss to 


understand how the Editor could be content with the 
explanation he has given. It will be admitted that there 
is room for another attempt at explanation. It will be 
well, therefore, to quote some instances of its occurrence 
throughout the Z. Breac :— 


40 8 23. coibnes na liachtan-sa ise /eth 7s aentadach 
Sri Matha codu indepert remi, &c. 


44a 16. coibnius inna h-aisneissen-sa ise /eath atozbe 
[gl. 1p sencov0aé| fri h-Isu, &c. 


45 a 54. coibnes na liachtan-sa ise /eth zs aentudach 
fri Matha, &c. 


59 a 29. ise leth 1s aentadach ind aisnes 
codu indepert remi, &c. 

61 8 29. ise /eth atéibe in aisnes la h-Eoin codu inde- 
pert remi, &c. 
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66 8 16. coibnius na cobige-sea ise leth atétbe la Matha 
codu inerbairt ria sund, &c. 


72 a 17. coibnes na h-aisen-sa zse leth atézbe la Daniel 
codu indepairt remi, &c. 


194 a 31. coibnes na liachtan-so ise death atoibe [gl. ay 
olint | codu inerbairt Edin, &c. 


248 a 66. ise leth atéibe la Thesu codi, &c. 


Or, again— 
107 a 28. coibnius, &c., 2st cdc hitdibe, &c. 


This last quotation should make it perfectly clear that 
atéibe is not a-torbe, ‘ of its side,’ which could not be /ztorbe, 
most certainly. Now, the phrase that commonly alternates 
with atéibe, as will be seen, is ‘zs aentadach,’ and that 
means ‘harmonizes with,’ as in fact it is used in trans- 
lating ‘concordat,’ in 53 a 48, so that there is no doubt 


of the function of the word a/ézde, viz., a verb meaning 
concordat. A verb atézbim, attoibim occurs in the Gram. 
Celt. p. 435 [vecte 436, as this page is misplaced], 1. 14, in 
both places as a gloss on denfeo, whatever that may mean. 


V. 


Grammatically, I do not see why Dr. Stokes edits the 
clause of the doxology as follows: ‘in oentaid nanoem 
trinoti ..., athatr 7 mac 7 spirut née,’ as he does on both 
p- 46 and p. 124; which is in fact to edit ‘in unitate sancte 
trinitatis, pater et filius et spiritus sanctus.’ It is written 
in full, Z. Breac, 66 a 60, athar 7 mic 7 spirat noib; cf. 
also 55 (3 63, athar; 45 a 4, spa; 43 By, spa; 52 8 8 spa; 
48 B 15, spita ndib. 

ROBERT ATKINSON. 
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Before this sheet has gone to press, I have received a 
copy of Dr. Windisch’s carefully and conscientiously edited 
Trische Texte, with its excellent glossary, in which he has 
digested a considerable portion of the best knowledge as 
yet attainable. This glossary is a right welcome addition 
to our resources, though one might have wished a little 
more boldness in dealing with some of the speculations of 
our native translators. 

One instance must here suffice: ex. gr., sub ¢uznset, he 
quotes without remark, ‘Cf. tuinnsiomh, a sound, notse.— 
O'R.’ Now O’Reilly certainly gives this meaning, add- 
ing a quotation from the / AMas?., sub ann. 1504, where 
apparently, O’Donovan also agrees in his rendering cuinn- 
floh no TTplenfeay acco Trpapecyod, ‘the sound made by 
the falling of the brave men.’ But a passage from the 
L. Breac throws a different light on the word :— 


LZ. B. 46 B 10. futnsema din in leoman 7 in dracoin, 
. 2B 8. conculcabrs leonem et draconem. 


Cf. also 3 4, ‘de sui vero conculcatione quasi tergiversator 
tacet’; or, as the Irish has it, ‘celid imorro diabul in fers 
a-fil a ¢hutnsem fen amal feichem nguach’; and again, 
‘uair is do-follsiugad in ¢wzuns?m-sin doberat na ddine 
forpthi,’ &c. It is evident, therefore, that ‘uznnszomh 
means trampling under foot in the passage in the /. Mast, 
and not mozse, sound, as given by O’Reilly, &c. It then 
_ came to mean any wiolent blow or thrust: cf. F. Mast. iii. 
p. 2214, and so was applied to the exploston of gun- 
powder: v.gr. /. AZas?¢. vol. iii. p. 2012. But it never 
means simply zozse, sound. 


Rs. 
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NOTE ON BREHON LAWS, VOL. Iv. P. 382. 


CURIOUS instance is to be found in the last volume 

(just published) of the Brehon Law Tracts (vol. iv.) 

of the impossibility of placing any confidence in the 

accuracy of comparatively late transcriptions of older 
Irish poetry. On p. 382 occurs this verse :— 


Mac 1n abaro tp in cil spinn The son of the abbot in the pleasant 
church 

Ini cunne fop c1all A fact established by sense, 

Mac in cpebs 1p 1m TUsIt The son of the husbandman in the 
territory, 

Mac 1n pir 00 pnarom na ngrall. The son of the king to bind the 
hostages. 


On the verse the editor has the following remarks in 
his Introduction, p. ccxxiv: ‘Other extracts prove that 
among the Celts, as elsewhere, the claim to the hereditary 
transmission of property and office was gradually assum- 
ing a legal form :— 


“The son of an abbot in the present [sz¢/] church, 
“A fact established by sense, 

‘The son of the husbandman in the territory, 
‘The son of the king to bind the hostages.” 


This is obviously a verse of some composition intended 
to favour the hereditary succession to the coarbships of 
the greater monasteries, and even to inferior but profitable 
offices.’ 

I am not concerned here to discuss the validity of the 
inference, but to show that the translation of the second 
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line (italicised by the Editor) is wrong. Of course not the 
slightest blame attaches to the editor for this, for the text 
itself is quite distorted, so that metre, rhyme, and sense 
are ruined. All is set right by a reference to the verse in 
a sounder form, viz., in the Book of Letnster [148 a 1], 
where we have 


mac in[t Jabbad iss-in cill 

is-e grind gonas mo chfall 

mac in trebthaig iss-in tir 

mac ind-rig do naidm na-ngiall. 


‘This 1s what pleasantly wounds (strikes) my sense, the son 
of the abbot in the church,’ &c. Here the two emphatic 
words of the preceding translation, both no doubt emi- 
nently satisfactory to the legal mind, viz., fact and estab- 
lished, have no existence whatever.. 


ROBERT ATKINSON. 
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NOTES. 


I.—EURIPIDES, HIPP., vv. 372-86. 


HE poet proposes to discuss (in the person of Phzdra) 
what are the causes of failure in human life. He 
proceeds :— 


, a > x , , 
377 Kai por Soxodow od Kara yvopns piow 
> » a 
mpaooev KaKov' Ext. yap TO y' ed poveiv 
“ aq , , 
moddoiow: GAA Td aOpyréov rode" 
Ta xpyor émordperOa Kai yryvwoKoper, 
> > a ? € 8 > , 9 
ovx éxrrovotpev 8, of pev apyias Uro, 
ot 8 Hdovinv mpobévtes avti Tov Kadod 
GAAnv tw’. iat & Hdovai rodAai Biov 
paxpai te Aéoyat Kal TXoAH, TeEpTVdV KaKdv, 
> , ‘ ? > , < x > / 
aidds te. Siccai 8 civiv, ) pév od Kaxy 
> 
9 8 dxGos oixwv. i 8 6 Katpos Hv cadys, 
> 4,7” y>» , 
ovk av 80’ Horny tavr’ exovre ypdupara. 


I see that the newest editor, Berthold, feels, with 
Gomperz, that there is great difficulty in the passage, 
and reads (too boldly): 


383 GAAnv tw’ dAXos. eici dé POopai Biov 


But the objections are so obvious, that I wonder they 
have not long since struck critics. I will not pause over 
the repetition of xaxdév, xaxf at the end of successive lines, 
which is not like Euripides’ writing, but rather at the 
absurd description of pleasure. Men are deceived by 
some pleasure (jé0vy), and thus blinded to the right 
course. But how are the wild passions of life, that do 
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this mischief, specified ?—by paxpai AEcyai, by syoAh, and 
then by the sudden appendix of aidé¢! And even this 
appended aidwe is not a clear case, for only some kinds of 
it are hurtful. 

Was there ever a plain argument so hopelessly mud- 
dled? For here is what the poet, who thinks and writes 
clearly, must have intended: ‘Why do we /az/ in this 
life? Is it from ignorance, or from moral weakness?’ 
To this question the greatest moral teacher of the day, 
Socrates, was giving in his daily conversation the former 
answer. He said that all vice was ignorance, and that 
what we required was to have our moral notions cleared 
and refined by proper discussion. It is with this now 
fashionable theory, preached with all Socrates’ power, 
that Euripides takes issue. He says it is not a question 
of knowledge: we may be as clever as we like, and dis- 
cuss right and wrong at full length; but there is another 
element, that of fasszon, which comes in and disturbs our 
reckoning. This passion or pleasure (jduvyH) is often harm- 
less, and may be indulged; but in other cases it is the 
guide to ruin. I believe Euripides expressed all this 
clearly, so far as we have his text, in the following 
way :— 

377 Kat pot Soxodvow ov kata yvopuyns piow 
mpdooev KaKiov' ext. yap TO y' €v ppovetv 

384 paxpai te Aaya Kal oXoAH, TepTVdV KaKOV, 
modXotow: GAAa Td GOpytéov Tdde° 
Ta xpyor éemotaperOa Kal yryvooKopev 
ovd« éxrovotper 8, of pev dpyias tro, 
ot 8 Hdoviav mpobevres avri Tod Kadod 
aAAnv tw’. eiai & Adovai wodAXAai Biov 

[gl. aidas te]. 2. Stooat & eiviv, 7} pev od KaKy 


9 8 dxOos oixwy, x.7.A. 


If this order of the lines be right, we have a direct 
criticism not only of the theory but of the practice of 
G 2 
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the Socratic School, who spent their days in long talks, 
and in a philosophical leisure, which often degenerated 
into idleness. ‘ Many have plenty of sense, and talk plenty 
about it, and waste their time; but this is the way to look 
at it: We know right and wrong well enough, but fail to 
carry out our theories—some from laziness, and some from 
passion, which mislead us. There are many particular 
passions, but they may really be classed under two heads— 
lawful and unlawful pleasures,’ &c. A word fell out at the 
beginning of v. 384, which we can hardly replace by con- 
jecture; for some stupid scholiast, remembering a parallel 
passage in Hesiod on aidwe, wrote aidwe re in the margin, 
and this has been the substitute for a lost word with no 
similar sense, and probably no other likeness to it, which 
may have belonged to either the previous or subsequent 
clause. It is also possible that a line has disappeared 
before the missing word, and has been replaced by the line 
transferred from its proper place. But this is not at all 
necessary to the proper interpretation—or the balance of 
the sentence—if the missing word were rediscovered. 

I will add, that Weil’s change of mpacouy xaxiov into 
mp. Ta xéivov’ iS unnecessary. mp. xaxtov is here taken in 
its usual sense of faring ill, or failing in life (v. 376, 


y C&pBapra Piog). 


II.—A FURTHER NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
PLATO, Afol. 26 £., mpiapévove 2& dpyhorpag, &c. 


Since the last number of HERMATHENA, with my new 
interpretation of the passage, was published, Mr. George 
Macmillan has called my attention to the fact that the 
word épyieroa never occurs in Aristophanes. I followed 
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up the suggestion through the fragments of the other 
comic poets, and find that in Jacobs’ trustworthy index 
to Meineke’s collection there is but a single such re- 
ference, and that (from an unnamed poet) such as to 
strengthen my view, that the use of épynerpa for any part 
of the theatre is not an early use, because that term 
was applied to the platform beside the ayopa. Here it is: 










Ss > , a > , > ”" > ~ 
Photius, voc. épynorpa. mparov éxAynOn év tH a&yopa 
> ‘ a“ , ‘ , e , m 
elra kai Tov Oedrpov To KdTw Hpixixdwov, od 
kal of xopot #Oov Kal wpxodvro. eis THY dpyynotpar, 
» ‘ ‘ , , ae 9 a“ ‘ « ei. 
ere yap tiv O€av oxeir’ exci, Pyoiv 6 Kupixds 








éxwuikdc probably means Aristophanes. If the centre of 
the theatre had been then called orchestra, the remark 
could hardly have been made in this form. 

The earliest occurrence of it in the new sense appears iA 
to be in Andocides’ de Mysterits, § 38, in a description i 
where the sense limits it to the theatre; then the Speech i 
on the Peace (p. 175 c) of Isocrates, not therefore before i 
356 B.C., and here too defined by the context; and we | 
often find it spoken of even later (by Demosthenes and 
Aschines) as év ry Atoviaov dpxierpa, as if to distinguish 













it from the older Opxijotpa. ! 
These facts will serve to correct the account of the \ 

14 

' 






word in Liddell and Scott’s meritorious Zexécon, and will 
add some weight to the arguments already 4dvanced in 
the interpretation of the passage in the A fology. 








III.—HERODOTUS, I. 72, and Il. 34. 






In Mr. Bunbury’s recent //story of Ancient Geography, 
vol. I., p. 233, Herodotus has been charged with extra- 
ordinary ignorance in his estimate of the distance across 
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Asia Minor at its narrowest point, from the Gulf of 
Alexandretta to the Black Sea. If he indeed did not 
know, even approximately, a distance which was per- 
fectly well known to traders, and very often travelled, 
how can we trust him in more remote regions? For 
his text says that an active man can go zw five days 
from sea to sea. The actual distance, when estimated 
by the usual conditions of such journeys (about twenty 
miles a-day), would require fifteen days. I do not believe 
that Herodotus made such a blunder, but that the mistake 
lies in a slight corruption of the text. I append the 
ordinary reading and that which I support, which will, I 
think, commend itself to most critics :— 


nijxocg Gdov evGwavy ANAPIEHMEPAI avatomovvrat 
ANAPIIEHMEPAI sc. 15 days, the second 
I having dropped out. , 
Curiously enough, there is in II. 34, the very same 


statement to be corrected in the same way, révrw coming 
before the wévre, viz:— 


evrevOev ic Levwmny Tih év TH Evéeivy 
NONTQIEHMEPEQN 
HNONTQILEHMEPEQN ifia d6b¢ evGwvy avepl. 


IV.—WHEN WAS THE ypagi) tapavéuwy AGAINST INDIVI- 
DUALS INSTITUTED ? 


It is an interesting question, in the case of most of 
the peculiar laws of Athens, to determine when they came 
into force. The old Greek orators, and even Aristotle, 
probably on their authority, ascribe the whole developed 
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democratic constitution to Solon, as if any great consti- 
tution of this kind was created in a day! Grote, who 
understood politics, was perhaps the first historian of 
Greece who saw clearly the gradual growth of the de- 
mocracy, and strove, generally from internal evidence, to 
fix the steps in this gradual change. 

It is very disappointing to find how little effect his truly 
philosophical views have had upon German philologists. 
They accept scraps of untrustworthy evidence as of more 
import than the reason of things, and Schémann in parti- 
tular, in a special polemical tract, and in his Axtiquztzes 
of Greece (both translated into English), sets forth doctrines 
about Solon, which can hardly be called anything short 
of absurd. Anyone who believes that ostracism, and the 
yea) tapavduwy, were the inventions of Solon about 
foo B.C., does not deserve to be refuted. Grote in fact 
showed clearly that the Law of Ostracism was a new and 
improved way of meeting a political crisis, which replaced 
Solon’s ruder expedient of punishing neutrality. If there 
be an actual insurrection, said Solon, you must take up 
arms on either side. If there be an insurrection pending, 
said Cleisthenes (or some one about his time), get rid of 
one of the leaders, and obviate the insurrection. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the ypagi 
tapavéuwy, in its wider application, was a measure of the 
same kind, and devised to interfere at an earlier stage 
of the danger. Long before a political leader became 
powerful, or violent enough to require ostracism, he could 
be stopped by an impeachment for illegal procedure. 

When did this third development of the political safety 
valve come into use? Schémann, in his usual random 
style, sees no reason why we should not believe the 
tradition that Solon devised it. Grote thinks (v. 507) it 
dates from the time of Pericles. I can find no opinion 
expressed by E. Curtius. It seems to me to date much 
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later; and though it may have long existed in the special 
form of an action against direct verbal contradictions of 
particular laws by new enactments, I think it certain that 
its importance dates only from the disuse of ostracism (417 
B.C.), and was even a direct consequence of this disuse, 
For I cannot find any mention of it as long as ostracism 
prevailed; whereas immediately after that period notices 
become frequent. The earliest appear to be (1) a speech 
of Antiphon’s, defending Demosthenes (probably the 
general), against such a charge, and if so, before 415 B.c.; 
but, so far as we can guess, after 423 B.C., when the general’s 
popularity became great. (2). A legal case mentioned by 
Andocides, as one in which his father was concerned, and 
one which may be fixed about 416 B.c. It is, moreover, of 
the last importance to observe that he speaks of 6000 dicasts 
as deciding wt.' (3). The account of Thucydides (viii. 67) 
of the proceedings of the 4oo (411 B.C.): fy dé Te Tov 
eimévra 7} ypaynra trapavépwy, x.t.A. weyadag Cnulag iwiBecav. 
At this time, then, the procedure by a lawsuit existed. 
Why do we never hear of it so long as ostracism lasted? 
There was surely ample opportunity for it during the 
days of Pericles, or still more of Themistocles. Ostracism 
is constantly mentioned, never the ypagy. In the old 
and middle comedy it does not appear to be mentioned 
before Antiphanes (Sappho, /7. 1). 

If ostracism was replaced by it, this earlier silence is 
at once explained. Perhaps some evidence has been 
overlooked in the above argument; if so, I shall be 
thankful to any scholar who will point it out. But until 
such evidence is produced, the balance of probability 
seems to be strongly in favour of the view suggested by 
the ‘reason of the thing.’ 


1 éypdaro roy %. mapavduwy, wal (de Myst. § 17). 
hywvicaro év étaxicxiAlos *AOnvatwry 
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V.—THUCYDIDES Il. 41. 





‘ , » a 4 > , > , 
kal povn ovTe TO TONE ereovTe ayavdxtyoww 
, 9 nw 
éxet bf’ olwy Kaxorrabel, x. 7. A. 





Most editors have felt so great a difficulty in the word 
xaxonadet being applied to an zuvader, that they have 
emended the passage, and changed éréAOovr: into émed- 
foica, or, with Badham, into wafovr, which Cobet (in the 
latest number of J/xemosyne) proposes to retain, and i 
reject rp toAculy as a gloss. iif 

I cannot but feel the impropriety of the expression in l 
the text, with these scholars, and will not defend it, but il 
confess to some hesitation from the comparison of a | 
passage in Diodorus, which has not been cited in the 
discussion. He is talking of Epaminondas’ attack upon 
Corinth, and his repulse by Chabrias (xv. 69), of 6? Boiwror, i 
moka piv Kaxotafijcavrec, ovdiv 8: wpakae Suvapuevot, tiv 
avaxwpnow trohoavro. 

So then Diodorus, at all events, felt no difficulty in 
applying the word as it is applied in our text. 

















VI.—EURIPIDES, HIPPOLYTUS, 293-4. 






kel pev vooeis Te TOY aroppyTwv KaKOV, 


yovaixes aide ovyxabiordvar voor. i 





How can this verb, svyxafioravac, possibly mean Zo help in 
allaying? It would rather mean 4 help in establishing. 
The usage is quoted by Stephanus as unique in this pas- 
sage, and is not defensible even by the medical uses of WT 
kaisravac in Hippocrates. This difficulty, together with 
the occurrence of vdéosie in the previous line, convinces me 
that the phrase is corrupt. 









J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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THE ELEUSINIAN INSCRIPTION OF 446 Buc. 


I. 


HE inscription discovered at Eleusis, at the end of 
1879, throws light upon two Greek words. Before, 
however, discussing these, a short account of the Inscrip- 
tion itself may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
HERMATHENA. Inscribed on Pentelic marble, it was 
found near the temple of S. Zacharias, at Eleusis, and 
first published in an Athenian journal, [aXcyyeveoia, in 
February, 1880. Since then, M. Foucart and H. Sauppe 
have edited and annotated it. Both the forms of some 
of the letters, and also a fact in its contents, prove that 
its date is 446 B.c. It is an Athenian decree, devoting 
certain portions of the produce of the land as first-fruits 
to Demeter and Persephone, and directing the Demarchoi 
to collect the dues, each in his deme, and bring them to 
be deposited in the temple of those goddesses at Eleusis: 
the allies were also to be obliged to contribute. But 
what perhaps is the most interesting point in the whole 
document is the sentence directing that the city should 
announce this decree ‘to all the other (z.c. except the 
allied) Grecian cities, fo which zt may seem to be posstble— 
‘urging, but not commanding’ them, to contribute offer- 
ings, ‘if they wish.’ This exclusion seems to point at 
Sparta and Thebes. I may notice the words py im 
ratrovrac, «eAgbovrag Of as a remarkable example of the 
proper meaning of xeAebav. The rest of the decree is 
occupied with details of sacrificing and dedicating, but a 
few lines from the end is the direction that in future it 
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should be unlawful to erect altars in the Pelargicon with- 
out the authority of the Boule and Demos, or to cut and 
take away the stones from that sacred place, or bring 
earth or stones into it—with a penalty of fifty drachmae: 
this resolution is evidently due to the oracle of which 
Thukydides records (ii. 17) the axporeAsiriov. The fore- 
going part of that oracle was what induced the Athenians 
to offer these first-fruits—xard ra warpia kal THv pavreiav 
rv ¢y AsApwv. One important point which I can barely 
mention still remains, ‘ Miva 62 éufsadAev “Exarou Bava 
rv véov dpxovra, which shows that Poseideon was not the 
only month that was repeated by intercalation. I now 
proceed to the consideration of the words on which the 
inscription throws light. 
















{I.—ON THE WORD aipéc. 






Xipé¢ (we also find the spellings cepd¢ and otppdg in 
the codices) is explained by Liddell and Scott as ‘a pit, 
especially for keeping corn in,’ and it is generally held 
to be the name of the underground caves in which 
the Zhractans kept their corn; and, to judge from the 
extant passages, which bear on the word, the otpoi seem to 
have been confined to Thrace, and the word used only to 
designate the Thracian pits. Demosth., [epi rev év Xepp. 
100, 26, Says, imip Oo? rwy useAwwwv Kai TOV bAUPWY TOY ev TOIC i 
Opaxiore aipoig év ty Bapabpw yematev. The Emperor Julian i] . 
has in a letter mae piv ado Exe Hac piv év Opdey Stayev Mit 
kal toig évrav0a otpoic éyxemaZav. (He evidently had De- | . 
mosthenes’ words in mind.) Varro mentions opof as 1 
peculiar to Thrace and to Cappadocia. The comedian 
Anaxandrides, in a fragment where he makes fun of the 
Marriage of Iphikrates with a daughter of Kotys, king 
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of Thrace, says, that among the wedding presents is to 

be BoABwy re apdov dwoexarnxuv. In all these places the 
sipot are spoken of with contempt, as Thracian and as 
poor wretched pits. 

Now, it is to be observed that in the middle of the fifth 
century they were not only not confined to the barbarians, 
but used by the most civilised of the Greeks—a hundred 
years before Demosthenes delivered the speech in which 
the words quoted above occur. This interesting fact is 
proved by the Eleusinian Inscription, which I have de- 
scribed above, whose date, as I have said, is 446 B.C., or 
thereabouts—not later. In this document it is directed, 
oikodopuijoar aipove tpeic EXevotm for the reception of the 
first-fruits which were to be brought in for the two god- 
desses, worshipped with such peculiar solemnity at Eleusis, 
The word oixodoujjoa: proves, moreover, that the Attic o:pol 
were not rudely-dug pits, or hewn-out caves, but regular 
granaries duz/¢ underground ; that their construction re- 
quired expense is shown by the following clause which 
decrees that money is to be paid therefor, ard rov apyupiov 
row roiv Oeoiv. 

In the passage of Demosthenes, then, Opaxiorg is abso- 
lutely necessary along with opoi¢ to express the meaning 
required. Late writers, judging from such passages as 
these, thought that the use of oipd¢ for ‘corn-pit’ had 
never extended beyond Thrace. That it is a foreign word, 
probably Thracian, and that these corn-pits were primarily 
a peculiarity of that country, is beyond dispute; hence, 
it is evident that this method of preserving grain was 
introduced into Attica from Thrace, and improved upon 
by the Athenians; and the tradition of the Thracian 
Eumolpos having been created ispopavrec of the Eleu- 
sinian worship by Erechtheus, its founder, points signi- 
ficantly to a very early introduction of the oot for special 
religious purposes. 
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III.—THE KOLAKRETAI. 


On the functions of these officers the Eleusinian In- 
scription throws new light. That they had originally the 
management of all financial affairs, till the time of Kleis- 
thenes, that he transferred these offices to the Apodektai, 
leaving with the Kolakretai only the duty of providing 
the meals in the Prytaneion; and finally, that Perikles, 
in instituting the pay of the Dikastai, assigned to the 
Kolakretai the office of paying them (cf. Arist. Wass, 693, 
724)—all this we knew already. But in the 51st line of 
the Eleusinian Inscription we find that the Kolakretai 
are to supply the money for buying and erecting two 
slabs on which a public decree was to be inscribed, of 8 
KwAaxpérat SdvTwv 7d apybpiov. This proves that they had 
some part in the financial affairs in 446 B.C.; and it seems 
probable that Perikles, at the time of his reforms, gave 
them some other duties connected with the state-money as 
well as that of paying the Dikastai, and so revived the 
office of KwAaxpérne from the comparative unimportance in 
which it had been placed by Kleisthenes, and in which 
it had remained since his time. 

In his long and learned discussion on this interesting 
Inscription, H. Sauppe has, curious to say, taken no note 
of this point. 


I add a few Notes on Herodotus and Euripides :— 


1. Herodotus iv. 153. Onpatorn dt ade adeApéov re am’ 


noEA ~ , , , s zx -~ , 
aoe peou TEUTELY Tardy Aayxavovra kat aTo TWwv Xwpwrv 


. e * 22 ” s , ‘a , s 
aravtwy ira édvtwv avopac, eivac O€ odewv Kal ryendva Kar 
Bandéa Barrov. ovrw 8) aréAXovar Svo mevtnxovtipove ic 
. , 

my TlAaréav. 
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It is evident that Herodotus mentioned the number 
of men who were sent out to found Kyrene, or he would 
not have used the word avdpac, which thus by itself js 
de trop. Stein saw this, and says in his note, that the 
number of the men “ist hinter avdvac ausgefallen, lasst 
sich aber ziemlich genau aus den zwei Fiinfzigruderern 
schliessen, deren jeder etwa 80 Mann fasste (vii. 184. 15).” 
Now, in vii. 184, we find that Herodotus, in reckoning the 
total number of men in all the penteconteroi of Xerxes’ 
force, takes 80 as the average number in each, saying that, 
in some there were more, but in others less. We should 
expect to find that ships sailing to found a colony 
peaceably would be filled with a larger crew than ships 
going on a war-expedition, any moment liable to be 
engaged in a sea-fight, where lightness of freight would 
be important. Hence I think Stein wrong in limiting 
the number to 80 in each. I would suggest to read avépag 
Sunxoatove, C, the symbol for 200, having fallen out after 
the last letter of avdpac. We have thus a number more 
likely to be fixed upon for a colony than 160 or there- 
abouts. 


2. In Eurip. /ph. tn Tauris, 1117, we have the words— 
CnAovo’ adrav da wavro¢ Svadaiuov (a), 


where the chorus, Iphigeneia’s faithful friends, are speak- 
ing and are the subject (é¢yw) of @nAovea, while drav refers 
to Iphigeneia’s misfortunes. But it is nonsense to talk 
about exvyénmg their mistress’s calamity, and so Nauck 
writes “aray absurdum,” and proposes aiw; Koechly pro- 
poses aisav, both of which give very poor sense. Monk’s 
ZnAovea rav, though less change, is not satisfactory. All 
three have assumed the corruption to be in drav, but | 
find the difficulty in ZnAvvo’, which in any case is quite 
inappropriate. Read ‘IAOYC’, and we have good sense; 
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the chorus has witnessed Iphigeneia’s misfortunes from 
beginning to end. In the corresponding line in the 
Strophe we have éagvav answering to idove’. 


3. Frag. 362 (EpexOebc), 1. 38, rv ov« guy mAjv pice 
dow kdpnv. A syllable is wanting. Nagel proposed the 
makeshift gujyv ovv. Read mdr ij gion, a redundancy 
which an ignorant scribe might easily omit. 


4. Frag. 889 (Incertae Fab.), 1. 4, we have ravrwv ijcarog 
ipv Ovnroic, purposing to be an anapaestic line. Nauck wishes 
to transpose Oynroic between ravrwv and jedioroc. It seems 
to me more probable that, a word having dropped out 
after ravrwv, Ovnroic was added by a copyist to complete 
theline. Tread rANTQN AAAQN jjetorog Epu, an instance 
of an ordinary Greek idiom. 


JOHN B. BURY. 
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A FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 


EADERS of HERMATHENA who have not seen the 
tract of M. Weil (Ux papyrus tnédit de la bidlio- 
théque de M. Ambrotse Firmin-Didot. Nouveaux Fragments 
ad’ Euripide et d’ autres pottes grecs, publiés par M. Henri 
Weil. Parts, 1879) will meet with interest the (supposed) 
fragment of Euripides, recently discovered on an Egyptian 
papyrus of the second century before Christ. I give the 
verses as edited by M. Weil, reading avretwoyu for avrel- 
mau in 10, and xaAwe for kaxkw¢ in 37, both emendations of 


Cobet :— 
EYPITIIAOY. 


"OQ marep, éxpiv pev ods éyw Adyous A€yw, 


, / / s 4 < /, a 
tovrous A€yew oé> Kal yap appdle. ppoveiv 
ae paddAov 7 “pe Kai A€yev Grov tT Sel. 
> 5 248 , > os” o. .% 
érei S adyxas Aourdv éor’ tows ene 


éx THS avayKys Ta ye Sika’ abryv A€éyew. 


"Exeivos ei pev petLov 7diknké re 
> > 4 / , , , 
ovk éue mpoonker AapBadvew TovTwy Sixyv. 
> 99 a £3 & s > , n 
«i 8 cis &u’ udpryxev aicbécba pe dei. 
GAN’ ayvod 87 tvxév tows dppwv eyo. 
tavr’ ovk av dvretrouu Kaito. y', & warep, 
ei Tada Kpivew éotiv dvontov yuri) 
mept Tov y’ éavtns Tpayparwv tows ppovel. 


éorw § 6 BovAe todro ti p’ dduxel, A€ye. 
€or dvdpi Kai yuvatki Keimevos vop.0s 

ie 8 ‘ Xe a , a2 
To pev dua TéAovs Hv exer orepyew ae, 


aqgaera a a > ‘ a4 . & a 
7H 8 60° dv apéoxy ravépi tadr’ airny roveiv. 
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, > > ae ce aes 
yeyovev EKELVOS ELS ey OLOV nétovv, 
en sy > ¢ , iy a > , , 
€pL0u apev Ket Tav a KaKELV®, TAaTep. 










"AAN Ear’ euoi pev xpnoros, Hrdpyke dé. 
x. ot em , > , a , 
20 at & dvdpi p’, ds pis, éxdiSws viv trovotw, 





9 ‘ aA ‘ ‘ / 
iva pn katal® tov Biov Avrovpevy. 





a , > ‘ 
Kal Tov ToTavTa xpypar’ eoTiv, © TareEp, 





& padXAov dvdpos eippavel rapovra. pe; 





a a , /, > a A »” 
}) TOS Sixadv éorw 7H KadOs Exov 





a ‘ > 66 ‘ s - > X a 
25 Tav pev ayabav pe TO pépos av elyev AaPeir, 






Tov cvvarropnOjvat dé 7) AaBeiv pépos ; 
pnOivar BF pi) Hep 






Dép jv & 6 viv pe AapBavew pedrAwv avy 
p i pe Aap, pb np 





(8 pr yévorro, Zed Pir’, ot8’ Eorar tore 





ovk ovv Oeovons ovde Suvapévys euod), 





30 hv odtos ails droBddry Thy ovciar, 





ef , > ‘ o 9 9X ‘ 
érépw pe Sores avdpi; Kar’ éav mdr 





éxeivos Erépw; méxpe toc Thy THs TUxNS, 
marep, (ov) Aner wetpav ev THO Biw ; 

5 ee ee a , as ~ aA > 4 

Or’ hv éyw ais, tre a” éxphv Lyreiv enoi 







35 dvip’ © pe Saves’ oF) yap hv 760’ aipects’ 





érei 8 drag dedwxas, 45n ’oriv, rarep, 





> a a3 > 7 ‘ ‘ a 
€fOV TKOTELV TOUT . €LKOTWS, PY) yop Kad@s 






kpivac’ éuavtns Tov idvov BAayw Biov. 






er aay ee , es Sinai , 
Tavr’ éoriv’ wote py pe, Tpos THS Eorias, 






> , > 8 ‘ e , 
40 aTOCTEPHTYS AVOPOS W TUVHKLOAS. 





dpi dixatay kat drAdvOpwrov, rarep, 
xdp p p 





ait oe tavryv. €i dé py, ob pev Bia 
mpages & Bovre, tiv 8 eujy eyo rixnv 
44 meipacop’ ws det, 12) per’ aioyivys, pepe. 
Srixo. MA 
EYPITIIAHCCMOAPETATHC. 













This fragment has naturally attracted much attention, 
both from its own beauty and from the fact that it is 
unanimously declared to be the work of Euripides. M. if 
Weil ascribes it to the Zemenzdae, and is supported by | 
VOL Iv. H 
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F. Blass (Rhein. Mus. 1880, p. 74). Th. Bergk (Rhein, 
Mus. 1880, p. 246) assigns the passage to the Cresphontes; 
Theodor Kock (Rhein. Mus. 1880, p. 264) to the Arche. 
laus; and Cobet (A/nemosyne, 1880, p. 56) looks for its 
source in some satyric drama of Euripides. The reasons 
for which this fragment is held to be the work of Euripides 
are certainly strong; but it seems to me that considera- 
tions of some weight, leading to a different conclusion, 
have been overlooked. The reasons to which I refer are 
two: (1). The fragment is said to have at its beginning the 
word EYPIMIAOY, as it has at its end undoubtedly the 
name EYPIDMIAHS, in the corrupt epigraph EYPINIAHS 
SMOAPELATH®S, whatever may be the meaning of the 
letters which are found in combination with it. (2). The 
metre is held to be decisive that the fragment could not 
belong to Comedy, though it is allowed that the tone is 
just such as would lead us to ascribe the passage to Me- 
nander. ‘Enfin,’ writes M. Weil, p. 11, ‘aucun mot ne sort 
du genus tenue, du ton de la conversation aisée et attique, 
celui qui fait le charme des plus beaux morceaux de Mé- 
nandre. Cela est vrai; mais il y a une raison péremptoire 
qui nous interdit de penser a une comédie. La facture 
des vers n’est pas celle des poétes comiques: aucune des 
libertés qui charactérisent le trimétre de la comédie ne se 
rencontre dans notre morceau. Pour ne parler que de ce 
qu’il y a de plus saillant, on n’ y voit nulle part un ana- 
peste en dehors du premier pied; et, dans un morceau 
d’une si grande étendue, ce seul argument suffit pour 
exclure l’idée qu’il soit tiré d’une comédie.’ So Cobet 
(Mnemosyne, 1880, p. 60) allows that the tone is essentially 
that of Comedy, ‘idem iisdem verbis Menander dicere 
potuisset’; but adds, ‘sed, ut Weilius avavriAfkrwe de- 
monstravit, Tragici poetae haec esse numeri declarant.’ 
He assigns the fragment to some satyric drama of Eu- 
ripides, but he founds his theory solely on the want of 
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elevation in the tone: ‘plane sunt sermones refentes per 
humum. As far as the metre is concerned, he would 
allow a genuinely tragic origin for it, as do the eminent 
scholars to whom I have already referred. 

Now, as so much has been made to rest on the metre, 
it is worth while to point out that the verses, as they 
stand, after passing through the crucibles of so many de- 
servedly celebrated foreign critics, still present a metrical 
phenomenon which is incompatible with the theory that 
they ever formed part of a tragedy. In v. 1o— 

tavr’ ovk av dvretmrouu Kairor y & warep— 
there is a distinct violation of the pause; and the verse is 
evidently sound, and in no way lends itself to emenda- 
tion. But a violation of the pause' is quite as fatal to the 
theory of a tragic origin as the occurrence of an anapaest 
after the first foot. Moreover, I think it will be admitted 
by everyone who has an ear, that we have an anapaest in 


the fourth place in v. 32, though of course the verse may 
be forced into conformity with tragic usage. But everyone 
accustomed to tragic rhythm will feel that the verse was 
written to be scanned 


éxet | vos éré | pw mex | pe récov | tiv trys | tdxys |, 
and not 
éxel | vos éré | pw péxpe | mécov | x.7.X., 


though the latter scansion is of course possible. 
But to return to the first ground on which scholars 
have agreed that the fragment is Euripidean. They have 


1One must not be surprised that a This English discovery has failed to 
violation of the pause should be over- take root on the Continent. Though 
looked by foreign scholars, however fully owning the absolute truth and 
eminent, when we remember that the importance of the Porsonian canon, 
illustrious Madvig, in the first volume foreign philologers often forget to 
of his Adversaria Critica, proposed to apply it in practice. 
read in Aesch, Agam. 1196— 


éxuaptipnoov mpovmoodoy my eidévac, 
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agreed in reading EYPIMIAOY at the head of the piece, 
Now, a careful study of M. Weil’s facsimile does not seem 
to me to lead one to this conclusion. I fancy that M, 
Weil, seeing that the corrupt letters at the end of the 
piece, whatever they may mean, certainly include the name 
EYPINIAHS, leaped to the conclusion that the name at 
the top must certainly be that of Euripides also. But 
it is quite possible that the letters at the end may have 
no reference to the fragment after which they stand, but 
may refer to another extract, really Euripidean, which the 
scribe intended, but ultimately failed, to commit to writing. 
The letters at the beginning of the piece, which are sup- 
posed to represent EYPINIAOY, are extremely obscure. 
For the termination -ICIOY or -KIOY has been sug- 
gested, but it is scarcely safe to attempt deciphering the 
name without an inspection of the second Ms. which 
exists (see Weil). These letters represent, perhaps, not the 
name of the writer of the piece, but of the speaker of the 
verses. It has been pointed out how closely the passage 
resembles S/ichus, Act. 1.; and it is possible that Plautus 
there used this very piece. The fragment before us might 
have been the words of some Greek Pinactum ; and this 
hypothesis gains a strong confirmation if, as Cobet thinks, 
the fragment is not one connected piece, but contains only 
the views of the girl, the arguments of her father in answer 
being designedly omitted. In that case nothing would be 
more natural than that the lines should have prefixed to 
them the name, not of the poet who wrote, but of the 
character who spoke them.' 

1 Dr. Maguire reminds me that it yap Boxeiv,’ «.7.A. Hence, if we have 
was the habit of antiquity to indicate a _ here only the girl’s view of the ques- 
passage referred to, not by the name of tion, it is probable that the scribe to 
the poet, but of the character prominent whom we owe the piece would have 
in the passage. The comment of the prefixed her name, not that of the 


Scholiast on kar’ Aisxéaov, Rep. 361 poet, to the extract. Tac., Dial. 37, 
B, is Atoxtaov é& ’Augiapdouv ‘ov calls the Philippics Antonius. 
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As to the tone, everyone will agree with Cobet that it 
js non-tragic; so also is the metre as it stands, though the 
metre would admit the hypothesis that the source of the 
extract is a satyric drama. The Cyclops contains both 
anapaests after the first foot, and violation of the pause: 
this, however, is irrelevant, for Cobet pronounces for a 
satyric origin solely on account of the tone; as far as 
the metre goes, he would admit the verses to belong to 
a tragedy. But the phraseology is also un-tragic, e.g. 
rvyov Vv. 9, which is found in Menander, jjrépnke, svvaro- 
pnDivar, VV. 19, 26, in the sense of “to be in money 
difficulties,” mpic¢ rig ‘Eoriac, v.39. Finally, as to the tone, 
will anyone but M. Cobet (who of course is zmstar multo- 
rum) say that it resembles satyric drama more than it 
resembles tragedy? To me the fragment reads more like 
the Electra than the Cyclops, but seems to breathe the very 
spirit of Menander. 

The question then resolves itself into this. The 
passage is ascribed to Euripides—(1) because the frag- 
ment is supposed distinctly to claim him as the author; 
(2) because the metre is not that of comedy. Now, 
I have endeavoured to show that we have not the 
unequivocal testimony of the fragment to its Euripidean 
origin. And I have shown that it contains (certainly) one 
violation of the pause, and (most probably) an anapaest 
after the first foot. Is it impossible that a comic piece of 
44 lines should present so few deviations from tragic 
usage? I answer, that such a phenomenon is undoubt- 
edly rare, but not unexampled. On turning to Meineke’s 
Comic Fragments, vol. iv., which contains the fragments 
of the New Comedy, I find that few of the fragments are as 
long as the one before us; and that, as a rule, an extract 
of the same length contains half a dozen violations of 
tragic usage; but I find that the longest fragment in the 
volume—a remnant of the SYNTPO®O! of Damoxenus— 
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in 68 lines does not afford a single instance of an anapaest 
after the first foot, except in v. 13: 


pn Anpuoxpirov te wavra Staveyvwxora ; 





and this verse would stand good in tragedy, which admits 
an anapaest in the case of a proper name. A needless 
conjecture of Dobree would introduce an anapaest in the 
2nd foot in v. 44, but the Mss give the verse free from any 
infringement of tragic law. This fragment has a violation 
of the pause in v. 31; but no other in the whole piece, 
unless we read unnecessarily with Meineke against the 
MSS, oUrw ovvooxei for otrw cor doxee in v. 67. Here, then, 
we have in an undoubtedly comic piece, of considerably 
greater length, a considerably greater conformity to tragic 
metre than meets us in the fragment of the papyrus which, 
on metrical grounds alone, has been so universally ascribed 
to a tragic poet. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the tone and language 
of the piece shows it not to be by Euripides or any tragic 
poet, even in a satyric play ; that the versification happens 
to be exceptionally dignified, but does not warrant us in 
bringing in a verdict contradicted by the whole tone and 
character of the passage; that the Euripidean authorship 
would never have been admitted but that the fragment is 
supposed itself to testify (which I submit that it does not) 
unequivocally to its Euripidean origin; and that nothing 
but most unequivocal testimony ought to justify us in 
admitting a piece so redolent of the New Comedy within 
the precincts of Tragedy; or of Satyric Drama, which did 
not deal with the realism of everyday life, but presented 
fanciful burlesques of tragic themes. 

I add the recently discovered fragment from the Mela- 
nippe. There can be no doubt about the Euripidean 
origin of this piece, for vv. 15-18 are quoted by Stobaeus, 
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Flor. 86. 9, as coming from the MeAavirmn of Euripides. 
Nor has the fragment anything in it inconsistent with its 
Euripidean authorship. The passage does not possess the 
intrinsic merit of the other fragment, but will have an in- 
terest for readers of HERMATHENA who have not yet seen it. 
On v. 9 (B.) I think we should certainly read evAciuw for 
iMuy. Egyptian scribes constantly confound: and «. In 
v. 7 AcAeyupévoe appears as AeAtupévor. Other characteristic 
errors are confusions between n and ¢, w and o, 8 and 7, 
arising, no doubt, from an insensibility to the difference 
in sound between these letters. The fragment is written 
on the two sides (A. and B.) of a leaf, which has been torn 
obliquely from right to left. Hence the first half fails in 
the last words of the verses; the second half fails in 
the first words. I give the text as restored by Weil :— 


A. 
a 
tis hv & [rupddv rode BéXos p JeBeis enol. 
as & ovk épawoperOa, ciya 8 etyopuev, 
mpoow mpos aitov maw troorpéwas 3oda 


xupet Spopaiav, Onp’ éXciv mpdPupos wv, 


Bod 8¢. xav 7Qd’ éeharvdperOa 87 
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‘ a , - s ‘-- 
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pitwv mpocwruv eicopavres o[ wpara. 

e , , ‘ > ‘ , » , 
oi 8 eis rov abrdv mirvAov Wrevy| ov Sopds, 
, a ey ‘ » ‘ , 
mérpo. T éxwpouv xepuddes O a pov mapa, 

exeibev, of F exeidev’ ds F Hele payn 

2.5 £29 6.8 , Qs \ ~ 
ovyy T ad’ jpav, yvwpioavt|e di) TO wav 
A€youut “ pytpds & xaolyvy| roe pirys, 
ti Spar’; droxreivovres of ds Hier’ éxpiv 


dupacbe mpods Oedv, Spar € pyndapads trade.” 
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ow 8 avraddAdw xepp| dd’ aipovow xepoiv, 


A€youai 6’, ds epuoalv éx SovdAns robev, 


ov det tipavy[a oxymtpa Kai Opdvous Kpareiv 
mper Bet’ éxovt[as Sucyeveis Trav evyeviv. 
kareta 8 cis — — — 


vu Ajppe exo — — — 


B. 


eopnré 1’ eis yav [tov Biov 7’ a]p[ ed ]Acro" 
npav & éxwpet kwpa mpds yatay BéAn. 
8d jvoty 8 ddeAdoiv coiv Tov ad vewrepov 

, , , ’° 

dé lyxn Aare’. cvopdvy bv Hraros 

/ »” , ‘ ‘ 
mais jas éwke veptépos Kadov vexpov 
Bow |rés, Goep Tov mpiv exrevev Badrwv. 
Kavred |Oev Hpets of AcAcyppevor Pirtwv 

- ae . Foe -, 
Oaacov | 768’ dAAos GAXoo’ cixonev Hvyp 

> s ‘ x ” e\7 , 
eldov 5é t lov pev dpeos tAiuw PdBy 
kpupber |ra, Tov dé mevkivov dlwv er 
ot & eis pap jayyas ddvov, oi & in’ eboxiovs 

/ ~ ‘ x ¢€ ~ ’ > > , 
métpous Ka |Oilov" tH 8 dpavr’ obk Hgiovv 
dovAous hove vew pavydvors éhevOépors. 
Tovavoe potpay o |av kacvyvytwv KAvES. 

2 ‘ > > a0 ¢ - s 
éy pev ody ovk | of? Stw oKoreiv xpewv 

‘ a ‘ ‘ > , , 
THV evyévetav’ TO |ds yap avdpeiovs piow 
kai Tovs Sixalous TH |v Kevov dokacparuv, 
kav dor Sovduv, ebyev leatépous A€éyw. 

:; aA , , ‘ “~ , 
aiat, kéxpavrat peydAa mpds | Kakots Kaxd, 
ovd? HddpeoP ayave dvorv |xet Sdpors, 
durodv adeAhav popov axovo |vres weGev. 
— — — — «@ é&ridwv 

— — Tat péya 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON LIDDELL AND 
SCOTT’S LEXICON. 


HE object of the following Paper is to point to a 
number of erroneous statements on etymology 
occurring in the Lexicon of Liddell and Scott. The spirit 
in which I have undertaken this office will not be mis- 
conceived by those who remember what I said respecting 
that Lexicon in a former article (HERMATHENA, vol. i. 
p.410). The opinion there expressed, that it is ‘a work 
of which English scholarship may well be proud,’ I still 
entertain. But precisely because it is the best Greek 
Lexicon in our language, and is likely long to remain 
so, it is desirable that scholars should assist in removing 
the blemishes which here and there disfigure it: ‘naevos 
incorpore pulchro.’ Whilst I advise every student to prize 
his Liddell and Scott, I am sure that anyone who will take 
the trouble of entering, in his copy of the book, the sub- 
stance of the following notes, will thereby increase its value 
in a small, indeed, but yet appreciable, degree. It will be 
observed that I have commented on no statement which, 
though open to exception, can be regarded as capable of 
defence, or admitting of a reasonable difference of opinion : 
my strictures all relate to assertions which are undeniably 
wrong. I am far from having exhausted the list of such 
errors in the Lexicon, but I think the gravest ones are, 
most of them, included in my catalogue. 


1. até. This word is said by L. and S. to be from 
disow. It is added—‘the root is perhaps ay-: cf. Lat. 
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agtlts. But, on aisow, that verb is said to be perhaps 
akin to aw, anu. These discordant statements must 
perplex a_ student. 

2. aAxn, ‘an elk,’ is said to be probably akin to EAagoc, 
and O.H.G. elaho is compared. L£/aho is, no doubt, the 
Germanic representative of a\xn, in which the guttural is 
radical; but \ago¢ has no connexion with either of those 
words. Curtius compares EAagog with éAXde, EAAGe. 

3. auoAydc. On this word it is said that Buttmann, in 
his Lexilogus, ‘rejects all derivations from ayuéAyw as 
childish,’ making ayoAyé¢ = axuh. But anyone who reads 
Buttmann’s article will see that he gives it as his opinion 
(and Lachmann’s also) that the phrase év ayoAyw came to 
mean év axuy through the notion of a full, swelling udder, 
and so he does derive the word from apéAyw. It is only as 
to the way of connecting the idea of ayoAyée with that of 
milking that Buttmann differs from the earlier etymolo- 
gists. The truth, however, seems to be that ayodydc and 
auéAyw are not at all cognate. 

4. avno. ‘The Greek root is avdp-.’ This is of course 
wrong. The stem is aveo; the 8 is only euphonically 
inserted when that stem has been shortened to avp. The 
root is vep: indeed it is stated immediately after, in con- 
tradiction of what precedes, that the a seems not to belong 
to the root. 

5. aoZog is said to be ‘perhaps from a copul., froua, 
and vifZw and vimrw are given as having a similar relation 
of the dental agd labial. But éroua (cf. sequor) is known 
to be from a root sak : now it is a law of Greek phonology 
that Z cannot originate from a sharp mute, and there is no 
trace of a modification of sux to cay. NiZw implies a root 
wy, which appears in Sanskrit 27¢; and, alongside of this, 
existed a root wj{3 (cf. yép-m3a), from which vinrw was 
formed. “AoZoc without doubt = a-é8-we, ‘ fellow-way- 
farer.’ 
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6. aosanrho is said to be the same as aoZoc. But the ao 
indicates a sharp mute followed by y. It is therefore 
probable (as Curtius thinks) that the original form of 
the word was a-cox-ynrnp, from the root sak, seen in Lat. 
segu-or, Soc-tUs. 

7. atoAatw is said to be connected with daw (Aw), to 
desire. But the latter word is = Aa(c)w; cf. Aaorh, Aao- 
ravpoc, Goth. /us-tu-s; whilst amo\atw has for its root 
laf, a modification of Av, and, through AaF and dy, re- 
spectively, is connected with Asia, Anic, and Lat. lu- 
crum. 

8. agvw is compared with Lat. haurzo. This latter is a 
dificult word, but it is plain that the stem is not haur-, 
but haus- ; it is therefore impossible to regard it as cog- 
nate with apiw, even if the initial % could be explained on 
that hypothesis. 

9g. avy is said to be ‘perhaps from the same root as 
oulus. But the true Greek cognates of the Latin word 
are given under dy. 

10. axyyn is said to be ‘akin to yvdoc, Adyvn, Lat. 
lanugo. But is it not apparent from the comparison of 
ayyn with Lat. dana (cf. apax-vn, ard-nea) that the root of 
Mayyn is Aax? And how can xvdo¢g be connected with that 
root ? 

11. Baréw is (on letter 3) said to be for waréw. But s. v. 
itis rightly connected with Baivw ; and on zarog the quite 
different relations of waréw are correctly given. 

12. BévOo¢g is compared with Lat. fundus. But the two 
words are not cognate. The I. E. root of Bafic, with 
which BévBoc goes, had initial g (see art. on Babi). 
Fundus is really connected with Gr. rv@-ujv, which, as 
Grassmann shows, had dhudh for its I.E. root, and there- 
fore originally began, not with w, but with 9. 

13. yeAaw is compared with Skr. //dd (gaudere) and 
Eng. glad. But the Greek representative of Skr. hléd 
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(which implies original initial gh) is «é-yAad-a; and the 
notion of a connexion between yeAdw and glad is at 
variance with Grimm’s Law. 

14. ynobw. As related with this word is given, after 
Curtius, Skt. gz7v (vox); and with this is compared the 
English cry. But cvy is not Germanic: it is Fr. crier, 
which, as Prov. cridar, Span. grifar, show, comes from 
Lat. guzrilare. 

15. yAaukd¢ is s. v. said to be from the ‘root [?] Adw, 
to see, yAatcow, AEbaow, Aevudc, Lat. luceo, lux, y being 
dropped.’ But the root /wk is most widely diffused 
through the Indo-European family, appearing in Sanskrit 
and Zend (in the form rw), in Latin, Gothic, and O. H. 
German, Eccl. Slavonic and Lithuanian, and in Irish, and 
in none of them is a trace of an original initial y. Acuxde, 
luceo, lux, and probably Asicow, must therefore be joined ; 
and from this group that of yAatoow, yAau«éc, yAav&, must 
be kept apart. TAjvn, yAnvoc, and Aaurw are also wrongly 
referred to Xaw, which, if all that is said about it be correct, 
must have had initial y; but what evidence is there for 
yAaw or for yAdurw ? 

16. Letter 6. It is wrong to represent plyda, xodPea, 
compared with plya, cpdpa, as instances of the ‘insertion of 
6 to give a softer or fuller sound, like the 0 in avépdc.’ 
Miy-a and ypiy-éa are two different adverbial formations 
from the same root: with the latter cf. dvapav-da. 

17. Oamedov is, under Edudoc, implied to be from the same 
root as ram-nc, and is indeed, under ramne, said to be prob- 
ably akin to that word; buts. v. it is stated to be ‘probably 
from Zamedov, i.e. Siawedov.’ Both accounts cannot be right. 

18. dacéc is compared with Adcwe ; but there is no 
example of the change of d to 4, or vice versd, within 
the limits of the Greek language. 

19. deAd¢ (on letter 8) is said to present an instance of 
A taking the place of 8, as in dacrima for dacrima. But it is 
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absurd to derive deA-d¢ from deid-w: the radical part of 
the word is ée-; -Ao¢ is suffix only, and A is not sub- 
stituted for 6. 

20. demsdc is, on letter 6, identified with Lat. “mor. 
But Greek 8 is not represented by Latin 4 The origin 
of Amor is obscure, but it is most probable that the m is 
radical. 

21. detw. English dew is compared with this Greek 
yerb, in violation of Grimm’s Law; but the same word is 
rightly compared with rij-«w s.v. <A relation is affirmed 
between cetw and dfpw, d&fw ; but without any grounds to 
support it. 

22. siAawivn is a word whose origin is unknown. It is 
misleading to give so-called ‘usual’ derivations of it from 
nivav kar etAac, and from Admrw. 

23. Aw. On this word is given the following note :— 
‘With the Aeolic Fé\Aw, cf. Lat. pe//o.’ That is to say, it is 
implied (of course, wrongly) that Latin # can represent the 
digamma. 

24. siut. The root of siui is said (can it be by an error of 
the press?) to be é-; it is, of course, really éo-. 

25. EXagoc is s. v. compared with Germ. /aufen, Eng. 
lap. But Germ. f does not correspond to Gk. g, and a 
connexion between the words is impossible. It is implied 
in the article on éAago¢ that the comparison with /aufen is 
taken from Curtius, but that etymologist never made such 
asuggestion ; he compares (h)/au/en with xpam in coamvdc¢ 
(= koam-tvoc), kapT-aAipmoc. 

26. An, eiAn, is said to be akin to aéXac, ocAjvn, and this 
is probably right; though, as Curtius remarks, the raf- 
prochement is not free from difficulties. “HXog is made one 
of the same set of words, which again is possible, though 
Curtius appears to be right in tracing it to a different 
source. But how can éXn, as is here asserted, correspond 
to Germ. Helle ? 
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27. tvepot. On this word it is said that xferus, &c., in 
Latin comes from 27, with the digamma or F inserted. But 
the digamma is very different from /; and this account of 
inferus is erroneous. 

28. tvvus. The root is said to be ‘éw, or rather Fly,’ 
Not only is it quite wrong to speak of fw as the roof, but 
if anything of such a form could be called so, it ought to 
be fow or Feo-w, for Evyume = Feo-vu-ue, or how else can 
to-Oie or vestis be explained ? 

29. Epic is treated as cognate with Lat. rzxa. But the 
guttural of the latter word refutes this supposition (though 
Roby and others also favour it); the stem of fp¢ is ipr-, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 8 of the 
oblique cases arose from parasitic y. There is, perhaps, 
a real connexion between ime and Lat. 27-r2-d0. 

30. tppw. On this word péw and palw are said to be 
connected. But péw is s. v. rightly compared with Skr. sru, 
whereas patw s. v. is said to be ‘ probably akin to piyyvum,’ 
which, in the article on it, is spoken of as having initial 
digamma. It is clear that Foay cannot be cognate with 
SYuU. 

31. Letter 2. In the article on this letter the sound of 
French 7, as in jalousze, is treated as if it were identical 
with that of 7 in Fanus or zugum. 

32. aw is, in the same article, derived from dw, by @ 
being supposed to be ‘ put before’ the latter, ‘ like a mere 
breathing.’ But Zaw, in its own place in the Lexicon, is 
connected with Skt. 7Zz. 

33. nul is said s.v. to be ‘treated [by whom/] as pm, 
with the first letter omitted,’ and, in the article on qnypi, is 
said to be a shortened form of the latter word ; but it is at 
the same time compared (after Curtius) with Skr. dha, Lat. 
ato, ad-ag-tum, whereas gnu is compared with Skt. d/d (see 
paw). 

34. Ofpw is s. v. connected with Lat. /orreo and Eng. dry. 
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And it is said that Zelpioc, seipdg must belong to the same 
root. From the way in which the name of Curtius is intro- 
duced at the end of this etymological note, it might be 
inferred that the assertions I have quoted are his or in 
accordance with his views: but they are really at variance 
with his principles. He separates ripsoua, ‘orreo (I.E. root 
fars) altogether from @épw ; and brings the latter word and 
Sdgroc, not from the same, but from two quite different 
Indo-European roots, viz., ghar and svar. 

35. xetuat. With this word not only rightly Lat. gazes, 
but wrongly cwbo, cumbo are compared. The root of xeiua 
is (Skr. ¢7); the root of cubo, cumbo is cup, seen in xup-de, 
KUT-TW. 

36. kipv— is said (on letter x) to correspond to the 
English herald. But herald is certainly not akin to the 
Greek word; for some remarks on its origin, see heraut in 
Littré’s French Dictionary. 

37+ knpvoow is said (under that word) to be ‘ probably 
akin to yijovc, ynovw.’ But the latter words must be kept 
apart from it, x not replacing y, or z. v. 

38. xiBiore is strangely said to be akin to Lat. corézs. It 
is at the same time represented to be connected with xiun, 
which word is s. v. compared with xin, kiweAXov. Can it 
be seriously asserted that cordzs goes with these last? 

39. ktsade is said to be akin to i&dc. But this it is 
impossible to believe, when we remember that the latter 
word, as Lat. vzscus indicates, is = Froxoc. 

40. «iw is (on letter x) said to be from tw [= su] by 
prosthesis of x. But the same word is‘s. v. rightly com- 
pared with Skr. ¢z (acuere). These two accounts cannot 
be reconciled. 

41. xoipavoe is compared (rightly, it would seem, not- 
withstanding the diphthong) with xiégioc. But it is said to 
bealso akin to «dpa, with which it has really no connexion. 
Itis further asserted to be the same with répavvoe, the latter 
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being its Doric equivalent; but + for « is not Doric (see 
Ahrens, ii. 79), though « for r is found in that dialect in 
adverbs of time, as méxa, a\Aoxa; and the less said in 
a lexicon about the etymology of ripavvog the better, for 
the origin of the word is unknown. 

42. xoaivw. Of this the root is said to be «oa, «pa. But 
this is plainly wrong—as much wrong as it would be to 
say that the root of Baivw is Ba, Ba (instead of Ba, Bay). 
The real root is kpav (‘ weiterbildung’ of xpa), kpatvw being 
= kpav-Yw. 

43. koamvde is said to be from apzragw. But «x is 
neither prefixed to, nor lost before, vowels at the be- 
ginning of words in Greek. Kpair-vdéc¢ (= xoam-woe) and 
kap7-dAmog have nothing to do with dpm-dfw, which goes 
with rap-z0. 

44. kpjvn. Respecting this word, after the correct 
account of it, that, namely, which refers it to kupa, xapn- 
voy (‘fountain-/ead’), is added as an alternative explana- 
tion, ‘or perhaps from péw.’ This is of course impossible, 
being inconsistent with the fact that the I. E. root of péw is 
STU. 

45. xreic. On this word Lat. pecten is compared: why, 
it is not easy to see. It is elsewhere rightly spoken of as 
related to pecto, Gr. méxw (see art. on this last word). 

46. Aaurhvy is said s.v. to be probably from amjvn, with 
Xd prefixed. On X, amfvy is said to be from Aapumijvn, by the 
dropping of the A. Both accounts cannot be right, and it 
is in the highest degree improbable that either is so. 
Curtius connects am-fjvn with Gk. aarw, Lat. ap-ere. 

47. Adoxw. This word is for Adk-oxw (cf. Lat. disco = 
dic-sco), and loqguor is rightly compared with it. But what 
is meant by giving gueror also as cognate with the Greek 
verb? 

48. Asioe. With this word the English /eve/ is com- 
pared. But there is no relation whatever between them. 
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Level is from the Lat. /zbe//a. Compare the French ety- 
mologists on the origin of mzveau. 

49. Aiwog. On this word it is said that perhaps the 
English sa/ve comes from the same root, Aur. This is a 
remnant of the erroneous view in the early editions, which 
represented aXeipw as formed from a ‘ copulative,’ and root 
hw. Copulative a = sa, but this is not true of the prothetic 
a, which is the one found in ad¢ipw. In the same article 
Lat. 4guor is said to be akin to Ximog, but, though this is 
phonetically possible, the senses of the words are too diffe- 
rent to admit of their being connected. 

50. Letter uw. tpak is said to be = pvpag. The latter 
word is not Greek; but L. and S. apparently mean that 
vag is to be brought into relation with Lat. mus, muris, 
by supposing a loss of initial». But this is inconsistent 
with both the accounts of tea given s.v.: the right one, 
which compares it with Lat. sovex, and the wrong one, 
which supposes it to be connected with dc. 

51. uaAn. The Lat. da is said to be adn with the u 
thrown off. But axz//a being the dimin. of a/a, we may infer 
that ala = ax-/a; and with this last Gr. ax-yde¢ (= dpoe, 
Hesych.) and O. H. G. ahsala (Achsel) are cognate, as well 
as, most probably, Lat. axzs and Germ. Achse. Neither 
wan NOr pasydAyn has anything to do with ada. 

52. wootdc, Bpordc. The true statement that these words 
have nothing to do with pep, peipoua, is found both in the 
article on poprdé¢ and that on peéfpoum. Yet in the latter 
article the connexion of Lat. mors with Gk. udépo¢ and poipa 
is reasserted. 

53. véxrap is said to be ‘usually derived from ve-, vy-, 
not, and xraw, xre(vw. But such an absurd etymology 
ought not to appear in a Lexicon of our time (on the ve, 
see art. on vérodec). Why not admit that we are ignorant 
of the origin of the word ? 

54. olwvde is said to be ‘ properly a sodstary or loneflying 
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bird.’ That explanation is given only to supply a colour 
for the untenable derivation from ofog. There can be no 
doubt that the word is akin to avis, being = éFi-wyie; 
cf. viwvéc. 

55. Ilav. The Lat. Faunus is said to be merely another 
form of the Greek name. Though this assertion has been 
often made, it is certainly wrong. The Roman word js 
one too ancient and popular to have been borrowed from 
the Greek, and, even if it were, all analogy is against its 
having, in that case, taken such a shape. If it were a 
primitive Latin word, coming from the same I. E. source 
with [lav, how could the initial f or the diphthong be 
explained? 

56. weiow is compared with Lat. verw. But Latin 2 
cannot represent Greek 7. 

57. mua is said to be from ‘zacyw, fut. rhooua.’ But, 
on tacxw, the form mrijcoua, found in a few texts, is stated 
to be ‘ merely an error of the copyists.’ 

58. médxoc. Lat. volgus and Engl. folk (O.H.G. folk) 
are here represented to be akin to each other, and, through 
the [supposed] Cretan form wdéAxoc, to dyAoc. Folk has 
really nothing to do with vol/gus; its initial / represents 
not v but J; it is cognate with roA-tc, fo-pul-us, mrij-Boe, 
ple-bes, and, with them, goes back to I. E. faz, to fill. 

59. mévro¢ is said to be akin to BévOo0c, Baboc, and Lat. 
fundus. It cannot, according to phonological law, be akin 
to any of them. ‘Perhaps also,’ it is added, ‘to marog.’ 
With arog it is indeed possible that rdévrog is cognate, but 
maroc cannot be connected with BévOo¢ and Baboc, nor with 
Jundus. 

60. wobec, rod-o¢. To the analogues given by Curtius is 
added, with a‘ perhaps,’ maroc. But r cannot represent an 
original d. 

61. mbépyoc is said to be akin to Germ. Burg, our burgh. 
But this statement is at variance with Grimm’s Law. 
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Greek w would become / in Gothic and English. Burg 
(Goth. baurg-s) is really connected, through Gothic daér- 
gan, to guard, with g¢pacow = popax-yw. 

62. phyvum. This word is said to be ‘probably akin to 
Lat. fro, friare.’ But the Latin word cannot be separated 
from fréco, which is elsewhere correctly said to be con- 
nected with xoiw (see art. on this word). 

63. ply is said to be connected with pimrw. But pi is 
also rightly compared with Lat. sczrpus ; whilst (in art. on 
ietrw) pimrw is treated as cognate with gérw, which (cf. 
caavpop) Originally had initial v. These statements are 
inconsistent. 

64. odAog S.v. is said to be connected with sa/zo, salax, 
and to be perhaps akin also to ZaAn, ZaAve; and from the 
name of Curtius at the end of the note, it might be sup- 
posed that these statements were supported by his authority. 
The truth is, that for a\Aoua (= salzo), Zadn, and cadog, 
Curtius assigns three different roots: ad (= sal), Zac, and 
ofa. Indeed L. and S. themselves give, in their articles 
on GAAouat and ZaAoc, ad and Za as respectively the roots of 
these words. 

65. carrw. With this word ‘Germ. Satten, our saddle,’ 
are compared. But the Greek root contained a guttural, 
cf. cay, and the suggested affinity is imaginary. 

66. ceuvdc, cemrdg are said to come from oé3w, ‘through 
Pp. pass. céoeupat, oéoemrat, which however is not in use.’ 
This is quite wrong. I will not dwell on the change of 
a3 to ceu, though mp for before uw in the perfect (if that 
tense existed) could not explain the change of $8 to u 
before v in the adjective. But to derive cerréc from the 
perf. pass. of oé3w is the same error as to derive duua from 
oupat, instead of from the root ém with the suffix wa. SeB- 
ré¢, from root a¢(3, becomes oen-rd¢ by an ordinary euphonic 
tule, and oéoe(3-rac would, by the same rule, become oé-er- 
ta; but cerrdc does not come /hrough the perf. pass. 

12 
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67. aiuf3Ao¢ is said to be probably akin to péd, BNirrw ; 
how this could be, it is not easy to understand. 

68. opijvog is said to be akin to éoude, which is said 5. », 
to be ‘prob. from imu.’ But if this latter derivation be 
correct, -suo¢ must be formative merely, as in Oe-cude, and 
ou in ouivoc remains unexplained. 

69. cia. The etymologies, doubtfully suggested for 
this word, which connect it respectively with @séoua and 
with ri@nur, are inadmissible, because initial @ before a 
vowel is not changed to « except in the Laconian dia. 
lect. 

70. coBéw is explained as meaning ‘ properly to say 
cov, sov (shoo! shoo!) to a bird,’ which would make it 
onomatopoetic ; but it is afterwards said to belong to the 
root [sic] sévw, akin to poéw, péBoua. How aedw (root ov) 
and @«oua can be connected does not appear; besides, 
péBoua is s.v. rightly compared with the Skr. bhi, to fear, 
with which, surely, ov cannot be cognate. 

71. oravic. This word is said to be akin to jravia and 
to iyavw. But jxavw is s. v. connected with ayy and with 
Lat. egeo; whilst jravia is compared with wévoua (in the 
article on the latter word). These accounts are incon- 
sistent, for wévouac and egeo cannot be akin. 

72. omsipa is said to be akin to cipw; but the words are 
quite unconnected. The Lat. sforta (cf. ordprov, orupic) is 
correctly stated to be cognate with omtipa: now ¢ipw in 
Lat. is represented by sevo. Will it be held that sforéa and 
sero are akin? 

73. otofpw is said to have been ‘originally the same 
word with rpézw.’ But this is not so; as is plain when we 
place side by side ored3uc, orp0Béw, from orpépw, and “or- 
gueo, which in Latin represents rpémw. The @ of orpigw 
corresponds to I. E. 6h; the @ of rpéw to I.E. &. 

74. tepac is connected with aorfp in the article on the 
latter word. The same etymology is repeated under répac, 
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but in that place is added, ‘ perhaps akin to répua.’ The 
root of répua, however, has not initial s, and the affinities 
of the word are quite different from those of asrjp. Both 
the statements respecting répac, therefore, cannot be right. 
The root of asrjo is also wrongly said to be aorp-; the 
stem is indeed aorep-, but the root is oreo, I. E. sar. 

75. téonv is (on rpisw) connected with refow, fero, and 
also with /ezer. But in etymology, as in radical signi- 
fication, réonvy and fener stand apart from each other. 
Whilst the former goes with refpw, /evo, the latter is akin 
to “nurs, tendo, reivw. 

76. tnod¢ is compared with Lat. ‘ Zwer-z’ [sic]. But the 
rt in tuert is formative, not radical; and ¢wor is found 
beside ‘weor. This comparison, therefore, cannot be sus- 
tained. 

77. thkrw (root rex) is s.v. compared with Engl. get. 
But this connexion is phonologically impossible; and, 
indeed, ge? is, in the article on yavédavw, rightly compared 
with that word and with the Latin hendo (in praehendo). 

78. tpaxt¢ is s.v. said to be ‘akin to pacow, pijacw, 
payor, etc.” But it has really no connexion with those 
words. In the article on rapacow it is rightly said to be 
akin to that verb: cf. the form ré-rony-a. 

79. toiZw. With this word the Lat. s¢rzdeo is compared ; 
but they cannot be cognate, for, as the perf. rérgrya shows, 
the root of the Greek verb is zocy. 

80. rprjone is s.v. derived from pic, tpésow; but it is 
said to mean ‘properly, ¢rzply-furnished,’ which would im- 
ply a connexion not with éoésow, but with dpapioxw; and 
from the latter verb it is accordingly derived in the article 
ON karhone. Both accounts cannot be right. 

81. riporc. Of this word it is said that it is ‘by some 
thought to be akin to Oépsoc.’ But that is contrary to 
phonological law, as r cannot take the place of initial 0 
before a vowel. Besides Oipoo¢ is said to be ‘probably 
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from @éw, the symbol of Bacchic frenzy’; the name, there. 
fore, on that supposition as to its origin, willimply the use, 
not the form, of the object; and ripai¢e could not come from 
the same root. 

82. tuhv is said to be ‘perhaps akin to d¢-h, Ug-atvu, 
Lat. suo.’ But Lat. swo is altogether unconnected with 
vp-h. This indeed appears in the article on the latter 
word, where the root of igf is rightly stated to be ig-, and 
its affinities with O.H.G. wéd-an, Engl. weave, are (after 


‘ Curtius) pointed out ; whilst, on the other hand, the rela- 


tions of swo (Engl. sew) are rightly given in the article on 
kagobw. 

83. Urvoc. The root is said (perhaps by an error of the 
press) to be wmv-. It ought, of course, to be um = szap; 
cf. sop-or. 

84. gapw. It is said that from the future of this word 
comes ¢apsoc, Lat. pars. That any noun can be derived 
from the future of a verb is an exploded absurdity: in 
gaopsoc, if it be referred to a verb gapw, the coc must be 
suffix, added to the root gap. Far(t)s, in spite of Butt- 
mann, Lexil., cannot be connected with pagcoc, Lat. p not 
representing Gk. g; it goes with Zortzo, and belongs to the 
same Indo-European root as Gk. wop in Eropov. The root 
of gapsoc is found in the Lat. for-are, and Engl. Jore. 
It is also wrongly said in the article that papw is cognate 
with wefow: the affinities of the latter word are quite 
different. 

85. gavAog is, contrary to phonological laws, compared 
with Aaullum. The latter word is cognate with fau-cus 
and with Gr. wai-poc; perhaps, as Curtius thinks, with 
mavw ; but has nothing to do with gav-Aoc, pAav-poc. 

86. gdw is said to be the ‘root’ of gaivw; this error in 
terminology often recurs: the root of gaivw is ga, pav. 

87. pevyw is s. v. rightly compared with Skr. dug; but, on 
gof3éw, it is said to be akin to géBoua, which is, s. v., com- 
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pared with Skr. 647. ®ebyw is also, on coPew, said to be 
akin to cedw / 

88. go&d¢ is s. v. said to be from d&b¢; but d&vc is s. v. 
said to be ‘probably not akin to go&d¢.’ The latter state- 
ment is the correct one. This erroneous comparison with 
ific I mentioned in my previous article; but I had not 
then noticed the zconszstency here pointed out. 

89. gdpury—. Of this word two erroneous accounts are 
given, whilst the quite unobjectionable one, which con- 
nects it with Boguw (see Pindar, Nem. xi. 7), Lat. fremo, 
from an I.-E. dram, though given by Curtius, is omitted. 

90. gohv is strangely connected with gpdcow, the root of 
which is goax; and the Lat. venes is represented to be akin 
tofrenum, which again is made to be cognate with ¢pacow. 
Not one of these comparisons can be sustained. 

91. gwo and Lat. fur are s.v. connected with ‘Skt. 
chur” They are really akin to géow, and are to be traced 
back to I.-E. and Skr. dhar. 

92. we is said to be ‘perhaps from gaw, gnui, one who 
has the gift of speech. The word (stem gwr-) is almost cer- 
tainly cognate with the Skr. dhavat, from dbhd, to be. 

93. *xaZoua is said to be ‘lengthened from the root yaé-, 
ya, connected probably both with ydoc, yaoxw, and with 
yavdavw.’ But yavdavw, we are told in the article on that 
word, ‘seems to belong not to the same root as yaoxkw.’ 
These statements are inconsistent; the latter of the two is 
correct. Xdoc, xaoxw are from the root ya, ‘to gape, be 
empty,’ with which the Lat. 42-0, hz-sco are cognate; whilst 
yavdavw is from the quite different root yad, fo hold, con- 
faim, which is represented in the Lat. prae-endo and the 
Engl. ge¢. With neither of these roots has yéZoua, appa- 
tently, anything to do. 

94. xelo. With this word aerdfw is compared. But 
they are not cognate; the root of the latter is the same 
with that of the Lat. vap-z0, while yefp is related to Skr. 
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har, ‘to seize.’ In the same article aipéw and ayptw are 
compared with each other, but there is every reason to 
believe that they are unconnected : see Curt. No. 117. 

95. xebw is (letter v) said to have arisen from yéw, by 
insertion of v. But this misrepresents the fact. The root 
is xu (cf. xu-rd¢, xv-dnv), whence xéFw, and from this last, by 
loss of the digamma, yéw, or by its vocalization, yebw. 

96. xopdg. This word, it is said, ‘may be akin to 
curvus.’ But initial xy is not represented by c¢ in Latin; 
and curvus plainly goes with xvpré¢ and kipxoc. 

97- xpduadog is said to be onomatopoetic. But it is 
surely regularly formed from yoeu in ypeu-eriZw, yotu-r- 
toua, whether the latter be onomatopoetic or not. The 
latter word appears to be viewed as etymologically akin to 
screo: if so, this is an error; the Latin word is of quite 
different origin. 

98. wpa is said to be ‘akin to Lat. cura,’ which is pho- 
netically impossible. The true relations of wpa, which 
connect it with deaw and vereor, are given (from Curtius) on 
ovpoc. 

To complete a ‘century’ of criticisms, I will add the two 
following, which do not relate to etymology, but to» inter- 
pretation and prosody respectively :— 

1. pépratoc. On this word, xaxwv péerarov, Hom. 7. 17, 
105, is explained as if it meant ‘greatest of evils’; whereas 
it really means ‘the best, most eligible, of evils,’ between 
which one is forced to choose. 

2. karaa, Att. 2 aor. imper.. of xaraBaivw, is marked 
xaraBa. But tua is marked %uBa, and rightly, v. Az. 
Ran. 377. Karaja, therefore, has the final a long; and 
Tate quite correctly quotes the line, Vesp. 979, 


katdBa, xaraBa, kardéBa, karéBa. karaBycopat, 


to show that the Comic Trimeter Iambic admits an ana- 
paest in every place but the last. 


J. K. INGRAM. 
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R. MYERS’ translation was recently read over to 
me, while I held the original, and marked what I 
considered its inaccuracies. It is barely just to say that, 
in spirit and style, Mr. Myers’ version is of the highest 
order. In the following notes his renderings are given in 
italics :— 


Ovb 5. 
»” s 9 
dpirrov pev vowp. 


Best 1s water of all; rather, with reference to Thales, 
and, in physiological language, prepotent. dpvoroyv, cf. apr- 
oréla, agoreia, Suggested to a Greek ’Apne, ‘struggle.’ The 
same notion appears in Aristotle, e. g. Kaxorog piv ovv 6 


mod¢ avTov Kal mpdc ToUC PiAoveg YowMEVOS TH UOXOnpia’ aprorog 


8 ovx 6 med¢ abtov rH aperp, GAA’ 6 mpdg Erepov" TovTO yao 
ioyov xaAerdv.—E. N. v. i. 18. ‘ Water is paramount.’ 


Lbid. 12, 13. 


dOev 6 rodvHaros vuvos dupiBdrAerat 
copav pytiecor, KeAadeiv. 


Entereth into the minds of the skilled tn song; rather, 
‘preludes, strikes its first chord in the poet’s soul’; hence 
the propriety of xeAadeiv, ‘to peal out in swells of praise.’ 
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O. ii. 41. 
oft’ "Epuvis. 


Fierce ; rather, ‘swift’: cf. d&xeo1, Aesch. Cho. 23. 


Ibid. 65. 
Kewav mapa diatav. 


In that new world, reading xeivav, as in éxet: rather, ‘ for 
our thin fare,’ reading as above, from xevéc. 
They pluck them no dead flowers, 
Nor thirst for streams that fail. 


O. iii. 8. 
> , 4 
éréwv te Oéow. 


Ordering of words; rather, ‘rhythm of verse,’ in reference 
to the ictuation of the line—@éarc. 


O.4¥. 1. 


> ‘ « s nn 
éXatnp tréprate Bpovras 
dxapavromodos Zev. 


Hurler of thunderbolts unfaltering: rather, ‘that driveth 
the thunder.” The thunder-cloud drives against the wind, 
and so appears driven before it; cf. Childe Harold, iv. 98: 


‘Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like a thunder-storm against the wind.’ 
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O. vi. ag, 







kpuwe dé rapbeviav ddiva Kddrors. 





Her matden travail she hid by her robes’ fold: rather, a 
periphrasis for first conception ; woig is the pain, and the 
fetus that causes it; cf. Aesch. Ag. 1348: 





maida pidrarynv énot 






oodw’; 





Aro = the hollow, the submammary region ; and kote = 
covered up, stored ; cf. 





s'8’ dre tis Saddv orodip evexpupe pedaivy. € 448 





Callimachus does use xéAmoa: ‘ of the womb’ : 





evOd o” érel pytnp peydAwv dreOyKato KoATuv. J 15 

The order of the narrative proves this. So also in 

Dian. 25. Curtius connects the word with O. N. hvzalf = 

vault. In Greek it certainly means a curve, either convex 
or concave, of body, dress, land, or water, like seus. 













O. vi. gt. 






oxuTdda Moway, yAvkis Kparip. 


Writing tally. The word ger se implies writing; but the 
metaphor is the other way; the messenger is the vehicle; 
as the scytale is of writing, and the bowl is of liquor. 
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O. viii. 71. 





ei 3 eyo MeAnoia ef dyeveiwv Kidos dvédpapov tury. 


If I for Melestas raise up glory in my song of his boys. 
avédpaquov is better intransitive, ava, like ve, denoting 
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change or restriction; if I fell back on, as opposed to 
going on=if I dwelt on. As to the tense here and in 
N. vii. 75, the 2nd aorist contains the stem in its most 
rudimentary form, and is therefore adapted to express 
hypothesis in its least permanent phase. It is perhaps 
best rendered by the English subjunctive present: ‘if I 
dwell on.’ But the Greek indicative does more than this— 
it depicts the hypothesis as actualised in the writer’s mind, 
Translation is utterly misleading. The Greek moods and 
tenses were not made with reference to other languages, 
and to criticise Greek syntax from the point of view of a 
Hl modern language is, to borrow a comparison, mending a 
i watch with a pickaxe. The difficulty is, the mood—the 
i} indicative—excludes supposition merely mental; and the 
tense—the aorist—excludes futurity, and yet in sense it 
represents a future of a supposition, and so far the 
Scholiast and Dissen are right. The scholar looks only at 
what is written; the philosopher may argue it comes to 
the same thing in the end; but the question in all such 
cases is, not what it is in the end, but what it is in the 
beginning; and it is so in the beginning, because a great 
writer differentiates his ideas, and does not write for trans- 
lators. 
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O. xi. 9, 10. 


exabev yap éredOav 6 pcAAwv xpdvos 
éuov xataicxuve Babi xpéos. 


SS I A 


For from afar hath overtaken me the time that was then 
yet to come. A metaphor from Contract: 6 péAdAwy xpdvo¢ 
the time for the obligation to run before it falls due—dies 
cedtt, trehOav on ‘maturity’—dzes venit. 
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O. xiii. 40. 
deEar Sé of. 


Welcome for him ; rather, ‘ receive from him,’ déyoua in 
Homer and Pindar taking the dative: dé&ardé of oxiizroov.— 
B. 186. 


PF. 1.26 


xtovos dfelas. 


Her dazzling snow ; rather, in reference to the spiky 
crystallization of freezing. 


P. ii. 20. 
Spaxeio’” aoares. 


So that her eyes are not afratd for anything ; ‘ with confi- 
dence in her look.’ The aorist participle proves this. 


Lbid. 34. 
Awos dxourw éreiparo. 
He tempted the wife of Zeus ; rather, ‘he attempted.’ 
P. Mk $3. 
xpuads év xepoiv daveis. 


Gold in his hands glittering ; rather, ‘ready money;’ he 
could not resist gold when proffered, though he might have 
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rejected the mere offer of it, gavetc, on its being shown 
him. gafvw always refers to sensible manifestation, and is 
nearly always misunderstood. 


P. iv. 98, 99. 


, > , / a 
TLS évOpirrwv TE XAPALYEVEWV mroAuas 








é€avnke yaorpos. 


Who of earth-born mortals bore thee of her womb out of due 
time? rather, ‘what churl begat thee in his dotage?’ 
Tlo\a¢e yaorpo¢ used as vaguely as hzs father’s loins: as to 
mw. y-, ch. Al 42. 2: 


KatT® toAlw ornOeos. 

















Tasrjo is used of the two sexes by Archilochus : 
Kami yaortpi yaorépa mpooBadeiv, 


fr. 72. 1, 2; this passage, it is curious, contains the oracular 
word aoxoc, but applied to the female, and not to the male, 
as in the Medea. 


Fr. 98. 
xamrvwheicay matpav é7ei idov. 


Thetr nattve city smoking; ‘reduced to smoke,’ aorist, not 
present. 


P. vii. 6, 7. 


> / 
éripaverrepov 


“EAAd&és ruber Oar. 


More glorious throughout H.; rather, ‘ for H. to hear.’ 
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P. x: 62. 










trav 8 éxaoros dpovet, 
TuXev Kev, dptadreav oxOor ppovrida trav Tap Todds. 

Yet each, tf he attain to the thing he striveth for, will hold 
his eager desire Jor the time present to him. The sense is: 
attainment, if immediate, is desirable; if deferred, may 
not be so. 









oo 






Ned 3s 





dprvevpa weuvov ’AXdeod. 


Resting-place ; rather, ‘where Alpheus jets up.’ The spout- 
ing of a whale is the exact notion of adumvevpa. 








Tbid. 58. 
tradiyywooov. 






False; rather, ‘ reversed’: ‘the child killed the snakes,’ in 
place of ‘the snakes killing the child.’ 








N. iii. 28. 







Aiaxe oe papi yéver Moicar pépev. 


I charge thee bring ; rather, ‘tell thee,’ z.¢. ‘remind you.’ 











Lbid. 82. 


Kpayeérar 8¢ xohovot Taree vénovrat. 





In low places dwell the chattering daws; rather, ‘ prey on 
garbage,’ ‘ peck at lowly things.’ 
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N. iv. 15. 
Tade péArer KABeis. 


Would he have bent him unto this my theme? rather, 
‘absorbed in.’ KexAmévoc, in Homer, seems to mean 
‘having as a background for support’: ¢.g. aomio, ip, 
&c. In Trach. 100, diocaiow ametpore KABeic = ‘having the 
two mainlands as a field for his errantry,’ ‘having two 
continents to fall back on.’ 


N. iv. 17. 
€vOa Tetxpos dmrapyxet. 


Holdeth rule in anew land. The word also suggests that 
Teucer enjoys his new far realm. Conington has pointed 
out that a word may suggest different meanings. 


N. iv. 45. 
Avdia civ dppovia. 
With Lydian harmony. civ, as in odv éXaly, P. iv. 221, and 


Cato’s cum, denotes the base or main ingredient of the 
compound. 


N. v. 16, 17. 


* ‘. , 
ov Tow arava KEpdiwv 


s , 2\ 7 5 , 
paivowwa mpocwmov dddbe’ atpexys. 


Not for every perfect truth ts it best that tt discover tts face ; 
rather, ‘the truth in its entire extent in distinctness.’ ama¢ 
denotes the aggregate of the parts ; rac, each one of them ; 
oi mavrec, every one of the items. 
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N. vii. 36. 






a ‘ 4 ‘ 
7a Kat Aavaot rovycay. 





Where the Danat totled with him; also, ‘were sore dis- 
tressed.’ 







Tbed. 56. 





> , ” 
evdatpoviay aTacav. 






Every kind of bliss ; rather, ‘ bliss completed.’ 
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” > 2 ‘ / , , 
év0 dvarerrapevar geivwv vevixavrat Ovpac. 





Where doors are opened wide to grect the invading guests ; 
rather, ‘are too narrow for the thronging guests.’ 








N. xX. 29, 30. 









a aA , A Or , 
Zed warep, TOV pov epatar ppevi arya oi oTdpa wav dE TEAOS 


é& tiv épywv' 00d’ dudxOw xapdia, tpordpepwv TOApav, Tapactetrat 


AERIS PEER SE EE 





Xdpuv. 


Of that he longeth for, O father Zeus, his mouth ts silent; 
with thee are the tssues of decds; but with a spirit strong 
bo labour, and of a good courage, he prayeth thy grace. Napa- 
réouat, in Aischylus, is always asking for; mapa, perhaps, 
giving it the sense of beggzng; so I am inclined to prefer 
Mr. Myers’ version to Donaldson’s, pointing out that 
T0cpipwv réAuay gives the reason why he does not shrink 
from toil. 
VOL. IV. K 
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N. 10. 61. 


Spvds év oredéyer. 
p xX 
Beneath an oak-stump ; rather, ‘on it.’ 


Tbid. 71. 


, 4 
WoXoevta Kepavvov. 


Consuming fire; rather, ‘lurid’: cf. the mock-thunder of 
Salmoneus, ‘ nec fumea taedis lumina,’ Aen. vi. 593. Here 
the bolt is YoAdac, as emerging from ‘media nimborum 
nocte.’ 


N. xi. 48. 


ampociktwv épwrwv. 


Unappeaseable destres ; rather, ‘unattainable.’ 


Bvt. & 
> ? , 
€v @ KEXUpat. 


To which I am vowed ; rather, ‘to which I am all given,’ as 
liquid diffuses itself over a surface. 


5. 0. 22, 82. 
xelpa o e-s 
tav Nuxdpaxos Kata Kapov vetp amracas. 
The hand wherewith in the moment of need he bore on all the 
reins ; rather, ‘he adjusted to the exigency’ :— 
foedere certo 
et premere, et laxas sciret dare iussus habenas. 
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L. iii. 54. 







poppay exer. 







He upbraideth ; rather, ‘ brings reproach on.’ 


Tbid. 74. 






moAuas adds egevpwv Bévap. 







Searched out the surface; rather, ‘when he had discovered 
the ledge, boundary.’ (See Curtius.) ‘Pillars of Hercules.’ 






Tbid. 84. 







> , aA / ”~ 
aidépa kuocavre Aaxrilowwa Karve. 





Savoury smoke hurling ttself against the upper atr; daxri- 
Cooa, ‘puffing at irregular intervals,’ like Shakespeare’s 
‘lazy-puffing clouds’ (an epithet sometimes unnecessarily 
altered by the editors). 














I. iv. 44, 45. 


Tereixiotar O€ madat 






mupyos tynAais dperais avaBaivev. 





A tower ts she, butlded, from long ago, to tempt the climb of 
high adventuring valour. The logic of the passage is, 
‘Virtue seeks fame—elevation—ripyoc, and Aigina is the 
place where Virtue finds proper elevation for her Valour to 
mount high.’ 
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Ibid. 57, 58. 


‘ 
008’ érdcat Samrdvar 


> a »” 7» 
éAridwv éxvio’ Orw. 


Nor was ever thetr zeal abated by any counting of the cost; 
rather, ‘ nor did the outlay excite regret.’ 


Lbid. 48. 
kat vov ev “Apet. 


And even but now; ‘so now,’ the instance of the general 
statement. 


I. v. 45, 46. 


Alcoopat raida Opaciv é& EpiBoias 


dvope THd€ Ecivov dpov porpidiov TeA€oaL. 


I pray thee that thou give this man a brave child of Eribota’s 
womb, that by award of fate my friend may gain a son; 
rather, ‘a brave child who will be our Eévoe by receiving 
my Eaviiov, the wrapping of the lion-skin, to fulfil his 
destiny’: to wit, woundlessness and _ lion-heartedness. 
The simplest construction would be, Afscouai ce redéoa 
maioa popidiov: ‘I pray to bring to maturity for Telamon 
a boy for our gift, according to destiny, to be invulnerable 
and lion-hearted.’ 
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THEOCRITEA, 







li. 101. 


KAP, Ore Sipalba rv xadei, kai ipdyeo rade. 





If with Wordsworth and Paley we make rv orthotone, 
the meaning is ‘ you (rd) are called Simaetha’; but it ob- 
viously means ‘Simaetha wants you (rv).’ If so, ru is the 
 ~§=. accusative, and therefore enclitic. 








Vii. III, 112. 







eins 8 "Hdwvav pev ev dpecr xelpare péeoow 
"EBpov wap wotapov Tetpappevos éyydOev “Apxrov. 





Teroaupévoc, unless in the sense of versarz, is vague ; 
perhaps the reading should be, reOoaupévoc, ‘the blood 
curdled with cold.’ Cf— 








€, 477 


, 
oakcerou Tepitpepeto KpvararXos ; 








and ‘ thaws the jellied blood of age.’ 













SEX. 25,. 20; 


— ¥ 9 39Q7 , \ , ‘ w 
kai viv, er’ €Ocdw, xpyy me paxpov oXOvTa Tov dudeva 





eAxyv tov Cuyov, eit’ od« eédrw. 





Wordsworth and Paley, edd. 2, both take uaxody oydvra 
rov audéva = vpabyeva, ‘the high head of the mettled 
horse—me, who formerly, but not now, carried my head 
so high.’ But it plainly refers to the weedy neck of the 
jaded hack strained in draught. Cf.— 











Contenta cervice trahunt stridentia plaustra. 
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EMENDATIONS IN PLAUTUS, CATULLUS, 
AND HORACE. 


PLAUTUS. 
Amphitruo, 1051. 


LEPHARO. Vos inter vos partite; ego abeo, mihi nego- 
tium est. 


Read— 


Vos inter vos vos partite. 


Blepharo says he cannot decide which is the real Amphi- 
tryon, and bids the pair divide ¢hemselves between them- 
selves. ‘ Partite zs/aec,’ Ussing’s reading with late mss. 
has no meaning. 


Astinarta, 202. 


Semper oculatae manus sunt nostrae, credunt quod vident. 

Vetus est nihili t coaetiost scis cuius non dico amplius. 

Ussing reads ‘coactzo,’ supposing there was a proverb 
to the effect that the scraping together of refuse, or worse, 
was useless. Admitting that there may have been such a 
proverb, I do not see what point it could have here. Clea- 
reta says she does not give credit, and introduces part of a 
proverb which she, from motives of delicacy, refrains from 
completing. I agree with those who suppose the true 
reading to be cautio, and mendicz may well have been the 
word wanting to complete the proverb: ‘a beggar’s bond 
is useless.’ Whatever the missing word was, it most pro- 
bably was one that would fit metrically into the place of 
scts cuzus, which, unexpected by the audience, are given 
instead of the familiar word. 








EMENDATIONS. 







Asinaria, 532. 





Non voto ted amare qui dant, qua amentur gratia. 


‘Post gua hiatus admodum molestus’ (Ussing). The 
correction is simple :— 





Non voto ted amare qui guédem dant qua amentur gratia. 






Quidem greatly improves the sense, and easily fell out. 
Quid would also be a plausible proposal. 







Astnarta, 862. 











ARTEMONA. Ego censeo 
Eum etiam hominem in senatu dare operam aut cluentibus 
Ibi labore delassatum noctem totam stertere. 










I propose to read— 
Ego censeo 
CENSERE eum etiam in senatu dare operam aut cluentibus. 









Artemona thinks her husband is engaged at his sena- 
torial duties, or with the affairs of his clients. Censere in 
senatu was a regular phrase, and Artemona, probably, 
purposely chose cezsco to contrast her ruminations at home 
with those of her husband in the senate. 











Bacchides, 49. 


Quia enim intellego, 
Duae unum expetitis palumbem : perii harundo alas verberat. 





The second verse is too long. Some leave out a/as, as a 
gloss. Perhaps Zerz? is corrupt. The exclamation comes in 
very awkwardly. I am inclined to think that ‘ertica alas 
verberat’ is the true reading: cf. Asznarza, iii. 2. 43, ‘ Nimis 
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vellem habere ferticam . .. qui verberarem asinos.’ Ha. 
vundo, as the more usual word for the pole with which 
birds were caught, may have been an explanatory gloss on 
pertica. 


Bacchides, 103. 


Baccuis A. Aqua calet ; intro eamus, ut laves ; 

Nam ut in navi vecta es, credo timida es. Baccuis S. Ali- 

quantum soror. 

tSimul huic nescio qui turbare qui huc it decedamus. 

Baccuis A. Sequere hac igitur me intro in lectum ut sedes 

lassitudinem. 

The obelised line is rejected by Ussing. It probably, 
however, is only corrupt, not spurious. I think Bacchis 
says she has a confused sensation in her head after her 
sea voyage, a whirling vertigo. This might be expressed 
by the word ¢wrbo. Curiously Ovid joins mesczo quis with 
turbo in a metaphorical sense, Am. ii. 9. 28: ‘ Nescio quo 
miserae turbine mentis agor.’ I think a verse of this sort 
is wanted :— 

Simul hic nescio qui turbo requiem nunc desiderat ; 
or, reading /urbae— 
Simul huic nescio quoi turbae requiem nunc decet dari. 


Bacchides, 138. 


Non par videtur neque sit consentaneum 
Quom haec intus sit et cum amica adcubet 
Quomque osculetur et convivae alii adcubent 
Praesens ibi ullus paedagogus ut siet. 


Read— 


Quom cenet intus et cum amica amans cubet. 


Amans dropped out after amica: cf. 191, 7fra, ‘ Animast 
amica amanti.’ Adcubet comes from the next line. 
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Bacchides, 232. 






Ibo in Piraeum ; visam ecquae advenerit 
In portum ex Epheso navis mercatoria. 











Read devenerzt, a common Plautine word, and there 
will be no hiatus. Devenerit: ‘has come to port,’ like 
xarayec0ar; So devenzat domum (xareOeiv), Mzles, 1103. 






Bacchides, 275. 






Forte ut adsedi in stega, 
Dum circumspecto atque ego lembum conspicor. 
[Longum est, rigorem maleficum exornarier. ] 











So the passage is printed in Weise’s edition. The last 
line is condemned by him as devoid of meaning, and Lam- 
binus’s explanation of it is certainly not probable. The 
emendation is, however, easy; and I daresay has ere this 
been made by some other critic. Read 









atque ego lembum conspicor 
Longum, TRIREMEM, maleficum exornarier. 










‘I saw a long, three-banked, rascally, piratical galley 
being got ready for sea.’ The ¢ of ériremem became 
united to longum, giving rise to longumst:—riremem lost 
one -em, and became 7z7vem, corrected to rzgorem. The ships 
of war in ancient times were long (“axoai), opposed to the 
tubby merchant vessels (erpoyytAa). Ussing reads /ry- 
gonem, from Gertz’s emendation, comparing the galley to 
the stzng-ray. 
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Bacchides, 381. 


De me hanc culpam demolibor et seni faciam palam, 
Ut eum ex lutulento coeno propere hic eliciat foras. 


The second line is unmetrical. Ussing supplies zJ/ 
before eum. Better, I think, to read— 


Ut svem ex lutulento coeno propere hinc eliciat foras. 


Compare Horace, Ep. i. 2. 26: ‘ Vixisset canis immundus 
vel amica ufo sus.’ 


Bacchides, 389. 


Condigne is quam technam de auro advorsum meum fecit patrem, 
Ut mihi amanti copia esset. 





Ussing agrees with previous editors in omitting the 
certainly spurious words sed eccum video tncedere, which are 
here inserted in the MSS., taken from the end of v. 400. 
The editors since Muretus are, I think, mistaken as to the 
general sense of the original words. Surely guam technam 
fecit require something like exarravit ordine to follow. A 
line has probably dropped out before 391. 





Bacchides, 425. 


Ibi cursu, luctando, hasta, disco, pugilatu, pila, 
Saliundo sese exercebant magis quam scorto aut sauiis. 


Read cursura, to avoid hiatus: cf. supra, 65: ‘ Ubi pro 
disco damnum capiam, pro cursura dedecus.’ 





le 
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Capttvz, 10-14. 





Iam hoc tenetis ? optumumst. 
Negat hercle ille ultimus. Accedito. 

Si non ubi sedeas locus est, est ubi ambules, 
Quando histrionem cogis mendicarier. 

Ego me tua causa, ne erres, non rupturus sum. 









Ussing, for the eleventh verse, reads— 






Negat hercle ille ultimus. Zw vero abscedito. 





But what follows shows that what the distant spectator 
complains of is, that he could not hear what was said. 
The actor says he is not going to crack his voice for him. 
Read— 








Negat hercle ille ultumus EXAvDIRE. Accedito. 





He says he cannot hear where he is. Zxaudire is the 
proper word for hearing at a distance, and not very unlikely 
to drop out before accedzto. Cicero in one of his speeches, 
Sull. i. 33, says he does, and will continue to do, what the 
actor here refuses to do: ‘maxima voce ut omnes exaudire 
possint, dico semperque dicam.’ 








Captivz, 273. 









Eugepae! Thalem talento non emam Milesium ; 
Nam ad sapientiam huius z//e nimius nugator fuit. 









So Ussing. But it will strike the reader that ¢alento 
must be wrong. What Tyndarus means to say is, ‘he 
would not now give the merest trifle to own Thales; 
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his own slave surpasses Thales in wisdom.’ It is always 
a most contemptible trifle that is used in such cases. (Cf. 
Casina, ii. 5. 38 :— 


OL. Quid si sors aliter, quam voles, evenerit ? 
St. Benedice! dis sum fretus ; deos sperabimus. 
Ou. Non ego istuc verbum empsim titivillitio. 


Festus explains ¢¢vzl/itiwm as a word of no meaning, 
comparing it with the Greek BXirve, oxivdapdc. Fulgen- 
tius explains it as meaning ‘rotten threads that fall from 
the loom.’ In Poenulus, i. 2. 64, occurs: 





Monstrum mulieris! tantilla tanta verba funditat 
Quoius ego nebulai cyatho septem noctes non emam. 





‘A glass of fog.’ This is the Vulgate, I know not on what 
| MS. authority based. The older copies had obzlo aerato, 
which may stand for obolo uno aerato, ‘ one brass farthing.’ 
At any rate the thing meant is a valueless trifle. 
In the passage before us, then, we must substitute for 
talento something much less valuable. The manuscripts do 
not give much assistance, as B, a collation of which manu- 
script alone is given by Ussing in his edition, gives Euge 
| petale tanlento. Tale here, I suppose, stands for Zhalé: we 
are, therefore, left with ¢an/ento to work on. (/anle is 
| palaeographically nearly equal to cau/e. We might, there- 
fore, suggest Zhalem CAVLE UNO, ‘I would not give one 
cabbage stalk for Thales.’ The first conjecture that 
i occurred to me was to read Thalefa, or Thaletem LENTE, 
. ‘I would not give a lentil for Thales,’ a conjecture which 
also occurred to Professor Tyrrell on my suggesting to 
him the incongruity of the ordinary reading. I also thought 
of Thaletem TALLA. Talla means the coat or peel of an 
onion (kpoupbov Aérvpov), and is used by Lucilius. Zhalem 
is the form of the accusative used by Plautus, but there is 
no reason why he should not have said either Zhalem, 
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thaletem, or Thaleta. He changes at will in the Mostel- 
aria from Phzlolachem to Philolachetem. Vergil uses both 
Daren and Dareta. 


Curculto, 603, seqq. 


PianesiuM. Rogita, unde istunc habeat anulum. 

Pater istum meus gestitavit. Curc. {At mea matertera. 

Pian. Mater ei utendum dederat. Curc. {Pater uo is risum tibi. 
Pranesium. Nugas garris. 


In the first place, we should read ‘at mez matertera,’ 
‘my father used to wear it,’ says Planesium; ‘but my 
father’s aunt,’ retorts Curculio. This is simpler than any 
of the proposed changes. 

The correction of the third line is, I think, easy; 
although all the corrections that I have seen wander very 
far from the MS. reading which I print above. 

We should read, I think, Pater Avo: ts rusum tibt: 
‘My mother lent it to my father,’ says Planesium. Cur- 
culio ironically retorts: ‘and your father lent it to your 
grandfather; he in his turn passed it on to you.’ To 
which nonsensical speech Planesium naturally replies, 
Nugas garrvs. 


Menaechmt, 839. 


Menazcumus. Haud male illanc amovi: nunc hunc inpurissimum 
Barbatum, tremulum Tithonum Cygno qui cluet patre, 

Ita mihi inperas, ut ego huius membra atque ossa atque artua 
Comminuam illo scipione, quem ipse habet ? 


A word has dropped out of the first verse. Read: 


Haud male illanc amovi: nunc hunc HIRCVM inpurissimum 
Barbatum, ce/. 
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Hircum very easily dropped out after hunc. The old 
man is compared to a goat above, 5. 2. 85: 



















Poste autem illic Az7cus olidus qui saepe aetate in sua 
Perdidit civem innocentem falso testimonio. 





Compare, also, Caszna, 3. 2. 20: 


Propter operam illius hirqui improbi atque edentuli. 


Menaechmz, 881. 





Senex. Magna cum cura ego illum curari volo. 
MeEpicus. Quin ¢ suspirabo plus sescenta in dies: 
Ita ego illum cura magna curabo tibi. 


Read: 


Quin INSPVTABO plus sescenta ei in dies. 


‘I’ll spit upon him a thousand times a day.’ Jnsputabo is, 
I think, a/most proved to be the true reading by the cor- 
responding passage in the Captiv72 : 


ARISTOPHONTES. Ain, verbero, 
Me rabiosum, atque insectatum esse hastis meum memoras patrem, 
Et eum morbum mihi esse, ut qui me opus sit zmsputarier ? 
Heaio. Ne verere, multos iste morbus homines macerat, 
Quibus zmspuéari saluti fuit, atque is profuit. 


Sescenta would then be used adverbially, as in the 
phrase sescenta tanta; or sescentos may be read. 

There is, however, another emendation possible, which 
I dare say will command more followers than zzsputabo. It 
is : 

Quin SVBVS PIABO plus sescen/s in dies. 

‘T’ll lay his evil spirit with more than six hundred pigs 

every day.’ The sacrifice of a pig was supposed to assist 
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or effect a cure of insanity. The insane person was in 
such cases said pzarz. Men. ii. 2. 14: 


MEN. Responde mihi, 
Adulescens, quibus hic pretiis porci veneunt, 
Sacres, sinceri? Cyt. Nummis. MeEn. Nummum a me accipe: 
lube te piari de mea pecunia. 


So Men. iii. 2. 51: 


Aut te piari iubes, homo insanissume. 


Piare is used in this sense in Festus, p. 213 (Miill.). 
The chief objection I had to this reading was an idea that 
porcus, porca, or porculus was the regular word used for 
the young pig (dzmes¢rzs) slain in sacrifices: cf. Hor. Od., 
iii. 17.15; Ov. Fas¢. 6. 158; but Plautus makes forculus an 
equivoque for swcula, Rud. iv. 4. 126: 


P. Et sucula est. G. Quin dierecte i tu cum sucula et cum por- 
culis. 


It appears to me that this emendation derives very 
strong confirmation from an ingenious restoration of Pro- 
fessor Tyrreli’s in his edition of the A/z/es Glorzosus lately 
published. The following unintelligible verses are found 
at 586, segq., of that play : 


Per. Illic hinc abscessit. sat edepol certo scio 


Occisam saepe sapere plus multo suem 
% * * * * ¥ * % % 


Qui adeo admutilatur, ne id quod vidit viderit. 


On this Professor Tyrrell writes: ‘Can there be in the 
passage any allusion to the custom referred to in Aen. ii. 
2. 16, and testified to by Varro, R. R. 4. 16, of offering 
pigs to obtain the restoration of a sound mind. The 
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passage, with a slight modification of 587, would then 
have run somewhat thus: 


sat edepol certo scio 
Occisa saepe sapere plus multo sue 
Insanos: sed illine opus est plena hara suom 

Qui adeo admutilatur, ne id quod vidit viderit ? 































‘«T know that madmen often become much more sen- 
sible through the slaughter of a sow; but would not this 
fellow require a whole stye to be sacrificed for him, since he is 
cajoled into not having seen what he actually has seen”’? 

This is perhaps the most brilliant emendation in 
a most charming book, attractive alike to the critic 
and the schoolboy. It wiil be especially welcomed by 
the latter as a safe guide in that “erra incognita to 
schoolboys, Plautus. Professor Tyrrell has brought varied 
gifts to bear on his work, and if accuracy and brilliancy, 
industry and felicity, can create a book that will repay 
the perusal, this edition of the A/z/es is such a work. | 
Professor Tyrrell’s own resources are vast; but he has | 
also not spared the pains to find out and lay before the 
reader—a task of no mean difficulty—what the host of 
German miners into Plautine lore have been putting out 
during the past twenty years. I offer him the following 
few suggestions which have occurred to me during the 
perusal of his work :— 


Miles, 222. 


Coge in obsidium perduellis, nostris praesidium para. 
Interclude inimicis ¢ conmeatum,f tibi moeni viam, 
Qua cibatus conmeatusque ad te et legiones tuas 
Tuto possit convenire. 


The second line is corrupt in conmeatum, as is shown by 
the want of dizresis, and by the fact that conmeatus recurs 
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in the next line. To the many conjectures recorded by 
Professor Tyrrell I will add yet another: 


Interclude inimicis semitam: at tibi moeni viam. 


Via and semzfa are quite commonly joined together. I take 
the following from the Dictionary: ‘non optimis 777s, angus- 
tissimis semztes,’ Cic. Agr. 2. 35, 96; ‘omnibus vz7s notis 
semttisque essedarios ex silvis emittebat,’ Caes. B. G. 5. 
19; ‘aut vam aut semttam monstret,’ Plaut. Rud. i. 3. 30; 
‘decedam ego illi de vza, de semzta,’ Trin. ii. 4. 80; ‘iam 
intelligetis hanc pecuniam quae vza modo visa est exire ab 
isto, eandem semzfa revertisse, Cic. Verr. ii. 2. 23; ‘illius 
ego semtta feci vam,’ Phaedr. 3 prol. 38. The proverbial 
line in Ennius (Ribbeck, 77ag. 274) is especially apt :— 


Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, alteri monstrant viam. 


It is true that semzfam is not very like commeatum, but 
nothing at all resembling the latter word has been sug- 
gested. The sense is now good: ‘ Cut the enemy off even 
from the narrow path by which they get their supplies; 
but construct a regular road for yourself.’ 


Miles, 690. 


Verum prius quam galli cantent, quae me e somno suscitet, 
Dicat: ‘da mihi vir Kalendis meam qui matrem iuverim, 
Da qui farcit, da qui condit: da quod dem quinquatribus 
Praecantatrici, coniectrici, ariolae atque aruspicae : 
Flagitiumst si nil mittetur, quae supercilio spicit.’ 


In the last line I would merely change suferczlio to 
superctlium or superctlia, and the sense is perfect—‘ It’s a 
shame,’ says the begging wife, ‘if we send no present to 
the woman who tells fortunes from the eye-brows.’ Professor 
Tyrrell reluctantly admits the ordinary reading guo supercilio 
spicit into his text, although he puts forward this interpre- 
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tation of the Ms. reading, which I have no doubt is the true 
one. There is, however, no reason to adopt his clever 
suggestion, swpercelia auspicat. For spicere with an accu. 
sative was, we are told by Varro, the very form of ex- 
pression used for divining by augury: ‘in auguriis etiam 
nunc dicunt avem specere.’ The eyebrow most likely held 
the place with ancient fortune-tellers which the palm of the 
hand holds with modern gypsies. 


Miles, 883. 


Ac. Postquam adbibere aures meae tuam moram orationis 
Tibi dixi miles quemadmodum potisset deasciari. 


Ritschl reads loream for moram: but Jdloream, ‘thin 
wine,’ is open to many objections, and is rightly scouted 
by Professor Tyrrell, who reads morzum : ‘the moment my 
ears drank in a particle of your discourse.’ I am unable to 
assent to this conjecture, and I confess I do not see what 
grave objection the obvious suggestion, /wam moram ora- 
tionem, ‘your foolish harangue,’ is open to. Morus, 
‘foolish,’ occurs repeatedly in the A/z/es. The corruption, 
orattonis, is easily accounted for by supposing the copyist 
to have taken moram for the noun, and to have thought 
the meaning required was ‘the delay of your discourse.’ 
The next line seems to me to imply that the harangue of 
Periplecomenus was foolish; he nad apparently made some 
foolish proposal, and Acroteleutium had pointed out the 
real way of carrying out their design. orem would, I 
think, be as good as any conjecture that allows ora/zonts to 
stand. 
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Miles, 893. 


Ac. Dum ne scientes quid bonum faciamus ne formida. 
Pe. Mala mulier mers est * - * * * 

=, § * ° ne paue, peioribus conveniunt. 
Pe. Ita vos decet. 


So Professor Tyrrell, marking a lacuna with Ritschl, 
and reading mers (merx) with Brix. But I do not think 
there is any lacuna, and the MSS. scarcely point to mers. 
Bhas mala mulver est ne pavet petortbus conventunt. Hence 
we might read, with scarcely any change, giving the words 
to Acroteleutium — 


Malae mulieres, ne pave, peioribus conveniunt. 


I say with scarcely any change, for Professor Tyrrell has 
pointed out the habit in the Plautine Mss. of introducing 
paragogic 7, so as to make words like venzsse become 


ventsset. Here I merely change mada to mad/ae, the division 
of mulieres into mudzer es having caused madae to be altered to 
mala, so as to agree with muler, and drop two ofthe afore- 
said /’s. I have no doubt whatever that the verse began 
with AM/alae mulieres. We might then render the line, 
‘Don’t be afraid, bad women are well suited to dealing 
with worse characters.’ But this is not very good sense, 
and so I am disposed to believe there is a further cor- 
ruption in conveniunt. Now, turn on to verse 1218. 
Mistress Fagend says :— 


Video. Edepol nunc nos tempus est malas fieri peiores. 


‘Now’s the time for us bad women to become worse.’ In 
this verse she seems to me to be distinctly referring to the 
passage before us. Therefore I would suggest what she 
says here is this :— 


Malae mulieres, ne pave, peiores usu fiunt. 


L2 
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I will merely record one or two more conjectures, and 
lay down this most interesting book. In 1247 I think a 
passive infinitive is wanted, and would suggest 4am v7 Ser- 
vente amart. In 1333, guzetem before malo, instead of abs. 
cedas after it. In 1341, et¢am mz for cf me. In 1395, vestem 
before dzscindite, instead of actutum before sit. The slaves 
are only bid to get ready for the punishment of the A/z/es, 
and actutum is generally wrongly supplied in the passage 
quoted from the Caféivz, 653. It should run, I think— 


Inicite manicas manibus huic mastigiae. 


CATULLUS. 
1xxi. 


Si qua uiro bono sacratorum obstitit hircus, 
Aut si quam merito tarda podagra secat, 

Aemaulys iste tuus, qui vestrum exercet amorem, 
Mirifice est a te nactus utrumque malum. 

Nam quotiens futuit, totiens ulciscitur ambos ; 
Illam affligit odore, ipse perit podagra. 


O alone gives sacratorum. I think the old corrections 
quot in the first verse, and guwem in the second, are certain. 
But I cannot accept Froelich’s reading, though I should 
like to do so: 


Si quoi iure Bonae sacratorum obstitit hircus, 


although this seems at first sight defended by 102. 3: 


Meque esse invenies illorum iure sacratum. 


What did Catullus know of the rites of Bona? What 


does he mean by ‘initiated in the rites of Bona’? Does 
he mean a fornicator? He would not have ventured on 
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such open blasphemy, even if he had an idea that the 
nature of the rites of the Bona dea were in fact impure. I 
propose : 


Si quoi iure bonae SCORTATORVM obstitit hircus, 
Aut si quem merito tarda podagra secat. 


Bona is used of a woman who is not chary of her 
favours, aS in Propertius: 


Discite desertae non temere esse bonae. 


Ture, ‘justly,’ has its counterpart in merzfo in the next 
line. The similarity between scortatorum and sacratorum is 
obvious. 


Catullus, cxv. 


Mentula habet instar triginta iugera prati, 
Quadraginta arvi: cetera sunt maria. 


Instar is probably, though not certainly, corrupt. First, 
because of Aadét ; secondly, because it has an unusual con- 
struction; thirdly, because it has a weak sense. I hold 
that a word was originally wanting, and that the lines 
originally ran: 


Mentula habet RIGVI triginta iugera prati, 
Quadraginta arvi: cetera sunt varia. 


Rigut, ‘well-watered,’ may have dropped out before 
ingt-; ¢ preceding. Parza perhaps may be right for marza: 
‘he has other possessions to match’; but I prefer Baeh- 
tens’ varia. 
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HORACE. 


Satires, i. 3. 117, Seqq. 


Adsit 
Regula, peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas 
Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 
Nam ut ferula caedas dignum maiora subire 
Verbera, non vereor, cum dicas esse pares res 
Furta latrociniis, et magnis parva mineris 
Falce recisurum simili te, si tibi regnum 
Permittant homines. 


One of the first lessons instilled into us at school is that 
vereor ne means ‘I fear he will’; and vereor ut, ‘I fear he 
won't.’ But when we come to this passage, we are told to 
throw our syntax to the winds, and to believe that Horace 
here uses vereor ut as in fact equivalent to vereor me. And 
why? Because w/ comes first. ‘The position of wt makes 


it independent of vereor,’ says Macleane. ‘Cum autem 
praecedant vv. wf caedas longe minus in iis lector offendit,’ 
says Orelli. But we turn to Satzres 2. 1. 61, and we find ‘O 
puer ut sis vitalis metuo,’ with w¢ coming first and the 
ordinary rule maintained. In fact, Horace is remarkably 
precise in his observance of the rule. The very best in- 
stance of it occurs in his writings, Sa/. i. 4. 32: ‘nequid 
Summa deperdat metuens aut ampliet ut rem.’ 

Did Horace here write in such a muddled style that he 
could not remember in one line what particle he had used 
the line before? I think not. 

Either «¢ or zon must be ejected. Critics have failed in 
their assault on w¢; but mon, I think, may be carried by 
storm. I therefore propose to read as follows: 


Nam ut ferula caedas dignum maiora subire 
Verbera NVNC vereor, cum dicas esse pares res 
Furta latrociniis, ce/. 
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The meaning will be: ‘Let there be a rule which shall in- 
fict fair punishments on offences, so that you may not 
slash with the cruel scourge the culprit who merely de- 
serves the whip. For, as matters now stand, while you say 
offences are equal, J am afratd you won't beat with a cane 
one who deserves a severer lashing.’ Horace implies he 
would have no particular objection to the Stoic paradox if 
it was likely to lead to equality on the side of mercy; but 
he fears it would not be so—the tendency would be to 
equalise on the side of severity. 

Non and nunc are sometimes confounded in Mss. For 
instance, in Ars. Poet. 43, ‘ut iam nunc dicat iam nunc 
debentia dici,’ the copies are divided between zon and 
nunc before debentia. 

Finally, «mc in the sense it bears here, ‘as matters 
now are,’ is often defined by a following cum, as here. 
Plaut. Amph. Prol. 129: Nunc, quom esse credent servum 
etconservum suum. Cic. Agr. ii. 31. 85: Nunc vero cum 
ad nos nihil pertineat. 


Eprst. 1. 2. 28-31. 


Sponsi Penelopae nebulones Alcinoique 
In cute curanda plus aequo operata iuventus : 
Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 

+ Ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 


There is little need of argument to show that the con- 
struction ‘ducere curam cessatum’ was never formed by 
Horace. That illustrious critic, Mr. Munro, in the last 
number of the Fournal of Philology, prefers the reading of 
the Blandinian somnum, suggesting recreatum, in its pri- 
mary sense of ‘ restored,’ for cessatum. I cannot, however, 
agree with him that there is no tautology in the two verses 
as thus arranged; and, what is more important, was any- 
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one in Ithaca or elsewhere ever known to prolong sleep 
to the sound of the harp? I think the sense of dancing is 
required ; and we may extract crura easily from curam, 
and read : 


Ad strepitum citharae cessat¢m ducere CRVRA. 


The phrase é\xewv oxéAn would, I think, be used in Greek to 
denote the slow measures of a dancer. Compare the 
phrases xépday’ ciAxvoev, Ar. Nub. 540. Ducere bracchia 
is used of dancers, ¢.g., by Ovid, Am. 2. 4. 29. Why 
should not ducere crura be used? The lazy sons of Priam 
are rebuked by him as being 


, 
Wetoral 7’ dpynorat re, xoportuTinow dpioror. 


This is just the character of the Phaeacian courtiers. I 
have suggested cessatim for cessatum, ‘in lazy fashion.’ 
The word is not found, but might be formed, on the 
analogy of certatim and exultim (also amak tipnutvov); other- 
wise we might read cessantza or cessare et. 


A. PALMER. 


January 20, 1881. 
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MENDATIONES et coniecturas Marklandi ineditas 

in Catullum et Tibullum descripsi ex exemplari 
edit. 1723 Paris. in lucem emisso continente Catull., Tibull. 
et Propert. (sed Propertius in hoc exemplari desideratur), 
in cuius marginibus Markl. eas adposuit. Exemplar istud 
nunc in Museo Britannico adservatur sign. 834. K. 1 
(olim Gal. 10 Sd.). 


XXV. 5 (XXVIII. 5), Vappa) f. Verpa: ut v. 12 et XLIV. 4 
(XLVII. 4). 
XLV. 5 (XLVIII. 5), arédis} 1. Africis (cf. Ep. Crit. 157). 
be. at (LXIV. 21), sensit] f. sanxit. 


94 misere exagitans| f. miseros agitans—et 












forte hic versus cum sequentibus coniun- 





gendus est. 






109 lateque] f. longe. 
It vanis| f. vacuis. 
287 Neretdum| Spanhem. ad Callim. p. 412 





citat hunc locum ita, Messonidum lin- 








quens, etc. 
362 dedita] f. debita. 
LXII. 44 (LXVI. 44), Phthiae] Thiae. Bent. Schol. Hom. Il. ©. 
v. 480. 
73 dictis| dextris, Bent. 





LXIV. 65 (LXVIII. 65), pvece] q. face, scriptum fuit phace, unde 





istud prece. Sen. Herc. Fur. v. 38. 
LXXXI, 2(LXXXVI. 2), hoc ego: sic singula confiteor| |. haec ego, 

si singula, confiteor ; Totum istud FOR- 
MOSA, nego: ete, 
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LXXXVIII. 3 (XCIV. 1), Alentula moechatur. Moechatur mentula? 
certe Hoc est, etc. ita disting. 
aic¥:... 2 (CI. 2), méseras] f. seras. 
Praef. p. X.1. 19, mudla temere etc.] Hoc adeo non verum est, 
ut vix ulla pagina sit in edit. Scalig,, in 


qua non peccatum sit in hac parte. 
































1. Carm. XXVIL., cf. epist. crit. pag. 73 seqq.—z2. Ad Euripid.'Iphig. in Au, 
1073, Markl. observat, ‘Catullus multa ex hoc Musarum cantico (1036 segq.) 
videtur sumpsisse vel respexisse.’ 


—_— 


Ad Tibullum. 





labor] q. pavor. 
55, vetinent—vincla] f. retinet—cura. 

2.19, decedere| q. descendere. 
61, mocte serena] Lucret. ‘ noctes vigilare serenas.’ 
62, Deos] q. focos. Propert. I. 1. 

3. 32, debeat] debitrix sit, dperrérns etn. 

36, Tellus etc.] sine sensu. lege Tethys (i.e. mare) in longas, etc. Val. 
Flaccus: pelagus quantos aperimus in usus! Pindar. Pyth. V. : 
Tovs "AptororéAns ayaye vavor Boais 
‘AAds Babeiay Kédevov avoiywr- 


M. Sen. Suasor. 3 : ‘ Vos ergo ad haec, Diiimmortales, invoco: 
sic reclusuri estis maria?’ Stat. Achill. Antholog. lib. 1 
p. 123: de mense Maio: Ofyera: &pr: OdAagoa. Philo Judaeus 
de Monarch. lib. II. p. 564, ed. Turneb.: tls 5¢ ras év Oa- 
Aarty kal rogatras meAdyeow Sdovs avérepe kal avédeite 
mrwripot, ei ph ai trav adorépwy orpopad Kai mweplodo:. Aristid. 
Isthm. in Nept. p. 19, ed. Jebb: ri 3& qv adr@ Kardv amply 
mapavottas Tov Gedy TovTov Thy Oaddrray, etc. 

47, actes) f. rabies. 

49, semper] f. saevum Nunc mare. 

51, pater] f. precor. 

75, terrae] f. matris: cuius glossa fuerit 7d terrae. 

4.66, Sapplicibus, miseris| f. supplicts, et misert. 
72, placidam] f. facilem. 


ante genos] i.e. in gents. 





tula? 


nest, 


» ¢ 
5+) In 


Aul, 
99.) 














48, 





III. 4, 20, 
at, 







83, 
5. 10, 






IV. 1. 32, 
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horrida] f. fortia. 


2, in lacrimas, verterat omne merum] Heliodorus Aethiop. V. 33, 
émlpopov ydp tT: mpds Sdxpvov olvos. 
33, furta] |. fata. 
34, fors] Fors. 
8.16, avat) omnino a/at. 
47, dulcis) 1. dulci. 
49, centum ludos| 1. Genium : ludis, cf. M. remarks on the epistles of 
Cicero to Brutus : London, 1745, pag. 68. 
11. 43, Stc] f. Hic. Horat. Nimirum fic ego dum. Propert.: Hic ego 


Pelides, etc. 

credebat] f. cernebat. 

venit| f. veni! Above 6. 25: cf. M. ad Stat. Silv. I. 4. 55. 

ante] id est i; ut, stat pudor ante genas. 

ortu| Alibi conieceram Oefa et ita legendum puto ap. Senecam 
Troad. 170. Summa iam Titan iuga stringebat Oetae: vicerat 
noctem dies, cf. M. Stat. Silv. II. 2. 45. 

votis] f. nostris. 

dedit) mallem ded?. 

futurus] q. futuris. 

victor] f. victus. 

est] f. stat ita ap. Auson. Mosell. v. 321. ed. Stoer. Haec est 
nativi sublimis in aggere Saxi: lege, Haec stat. 

Sic] 1. Tecum, cf. M. ad Stat. Silv. V. 3. 213. 

























Fortasse ea pars ed. Paris. quae Propertii carmina 
continet, in aliqua bibliotheca Angliae latet, sicut et Quaes- 
tiones Venusinae ad Horatii carmina: cf. Biographical 
Dict., p. 22 et 508, ubi haec verba, ‘and Mr. Markland at 
that time was preparing an edition of Propertius with 
short notes,’ etc. Denique nemo harum litterarum peri- 
tus ignorat Markl. in commentar. in Stat. Silv. perplures 
locos et unum p. 257. Euripid. Supplic. Lond. 1763, emen- 
dasse aut coniectura temptasse. 
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Ierem. Marklandi coniecturae in Lucretium desumptae 
ex marginibus ed. Lugdun. Batav. 1595, quae in Museo 
Britannico adservatur et 1068 h. 10 insignita est. 









Lib. I. pag. 3,lin. 6. 63, ante oculos) q. c = quaere. 


28. 85, wirginis arma] virg. aram. 







, 22. 143, serenas) f. severas. ita Propert. II. 3. 7 studiis 


vigilare severis (ita et Creech.). 


See 
Ss 
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19. 172, wubi] f. ute. 


















; 21. 174, secreta) q. 
Lib. I. pag. 7, 16. 201, pontum] f. ponti. 


7 31. 216, utt guaeque| f. u. guasque sc. res, ita mox 
quaeque. 


8, 24. 241, endopedita] f. endopeditos. | 


9; 28. 277, pontus| q. ventus. 


12, 19. 364, inanis] q. 


13, 1. 378, receptum] f. repertum. 
i 33> 16. 1033, wivant] f. vigeant. 
Lib. II. 38, 1, 95, Of] f. we. 
56, 20. 653, lumina solis| luminis oras, cf. pag. 55. 16 
(vs. 617). 


Lib. VI. 205, 17. 356, alta] 1. apta (ita et Wakefield). 
224 7- 954, coli] 1. coeli. 


[The above Paper is communicated ‘by Mr. Albert 
Stachelscheid. | 


MR. ABBOTT. 


WHAT WAS LOCKE’S DOCTRINE OF PER- 
CEPTION? 


ARIOUS opinions have been held as to what was 

really Locke’s doctrine of Perception; nevertheless, I 
venture to think that the true point of view has hitherto 
been missed. 

The key to his opinions on this subject is to be found 
in the treatise referred to by Sir W. Hamilton, and entitled 
‘An Examination of P. Malebranche’s Opinion.’ The 
importance of this essay for this purpose arises from the 
fact that in it Locke expressly discusses a particular theory 
of Perception, a thing which he studiously avoided doing 
in the essay on the Human Understanding. Yet it has 
been generally overlooked by his critics; and Hamilton, 
who refers to it, appears only to have dipped into, not to 
have read it. The same may be said of some who have 
commented on Hamilton’s criticism. 

Every reader of Hamilton will remember the passage 
in which, by the help of a quotation from the “ Examina- 
tion,” he triumphantly overwhelms Dr. Thomas Brown. 
The latter had found fault with Reid for attributing to 
Locke the coarser form of representative Perception, and 
had himself argued that Locke held the more refined form 
of the doctrine—that in which the Idea is a modification of 
mind. Hamilton is, I believe, partly right and partly 
Wwrong—right as against Brown, wrong in his vindication 
of Reid’s interpretation. The passage, as quoted by Ha- 
milton, is as follows (§ 39) :—‘ But to examine this doctrine 
of modification a little further. Different sentiments are 
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different modifications of mind. The mind or soul that 
perceives is our immaterial indivisible substance. Now, | 
see the white and black on this paper, I hear one singing 
in the next room, I feel the warmth of the fire I sit by, 
and I taste an apple I am eating, and all this at the same 
time. Now, I ask, take modzfication for what you please, 
can this same unextended, indivisible substance have 
different, nay, inconsistent and opposite (as these of white 
and black must be) modifications at the same time? Or 
must we suppose distinct parts in an indivisible substance, 
one for black, another for white, and another for red ideas, 
and so of the rest of those infinite sensations which we 
have in sorts and degrees; all that we can distinctly per- 
ceive, and so are distinct ideas, some whereof are opposite, 
as heat and cold, which yet a man may feel at the same 
time? I was ignorant before how sensation was performed 
on us; this they call an explanation of it. Must I say now 
I understand it better? If this be to cure one’s ignorance, 
it is a very slight disease, and the charm of two or three in- 
significant words will at any time remove it, probatum est’ 
Hamilton’s comment on this is to the following effect :— 
‘An acquiescence in the doctrine that the secondary quali- 
ties of which we are conscious in semsation are merely 
mental states by no means involves an admission that the 
primary qualities of which we are conscious in perception 
are nothing more. Malebranche, for example, affirms the 
one and denies the other. Now, if Locke be found to ridi- 
cule, as he does, even the opinion which mere/y reduces the 
secondary qualities to mental states, a fortorz, and this on 
the principles of his own philosophy, he must be held to reject 
the doctrine which would reduce not only the non-resem- 
bling sensations of the secondary, but even the resembling 
and consequently extended ideas of the primary qualities 
of matter to modifications of the immaterial, unextended 
mind.’ This is the only passage which prevents Hamil- 
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tom from considering suspense more rational than any 
dogmatic conclusions respecting Locke’s own doctrine of 
Perception. Now that Hamilton is wrong in his inference 
isclear from the context immediately following. For Ha- 
milton regards it as a necessary consequence of Locke’s 
philosophy that it is easier to admit that secondary quali- 
ties are modifications than that the primary are so. Now, 
inthe very next sentence following Hamilton’s quotation, 
Locke expressly asserts the contrary. ‘ Let it (modifica- 
tion) signify what it will, when I recollect the figure of one 
of the leaves of a violet, is not that a new modification of 
my soul as well as when [ think of its purple colour?’ 
Elsewhere also (§ 48 c.g.) he argues similarly :—‘I desire,’ 
he says, ‘to be informed how my mind knows that the 
thinking on or the idea of the figure is not a modification 
of the mind ; but the thinking on or having an idea of the 
colour or hardness is a modification of the mind.’ Hamil- 
ton, in fact, begs the question when he says Locke rejects 
the opinion which ‘ reduces the secondary qualities to mere 
modifications of mind.’ In short, he came to the passage 
with a preconceived idea as to Locke’s views. 

The false interpretation being rejected, nothing remains 
to oppose to Locke’s frequent declarations that the having 
an idea and Perception are the same thing. Indeed, in 
this very work, as we have just seen, he uses ‘thinking 
om’ as equivalent to ‘the idea of,’ and he argues against 
the supposition that ideas are ‘real spiritual things,’ as 
Malebranche asserted. 

Locke’s objection to the term modification was not, as 
Hamilton thought, that it allowed too little objectivity to 
the secondary qualities; it was one of a wholly different 
nature. ‘In calling perception or ideas mental modifica- 


tions, you ‘pretend to give some explanation, or, at least, 
to substitute a more philosophical term for a vulgar one ; 
whereas either modification means nothing, is, in fact, 
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only ‘a new sound without any new conception at all’ 
(Examin. § 48), or it suggests a meaning which is really 
absurd.’ That this is the true gist of his objection wil] 
appear from the quotations to be given presently. But 
first I may notice Professor Webb’s interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Webb ingeniously suggests that while Locke ob. 
jected to calling ideas modifications of mind in the sense 
of modifications of the mental substance, he would have had 
no objection to regarding them as modifications of mental 
energy. This, however, by no means meets Locke’s objec- 
tions. He might still reasonably ask, Is it possible for 
the same individual mind to have different, nay, opposite 
energies at the same time? But we are not left to in- 
ference, for Locke has actually stated this view himself, 
and has rejected it ; for in sect. 40 he speaks of ‘ new modi- 
fications in the mind’ as meaning nothing but ‘ different 
action or passion.’ 

The following extracts will show the correctness of the 
preceding representation :—‘ This word modzfication here 
that comes in for explication seems to me to signify 
nothing more than the word to be explained by it; 7.4. 
I see the purple colour of a violet. This, says he, isa 
sentiment. I desire to know what sentiment is; that, says 
he, is a modification of the soul. I take the word and 
desire to see what I can conceive by it concerning my 
soul ; and here, I confess, I can conceive nothing more but 
that I have the idea of purple in my mind which I had not 
before, without being able to apprehend anything the mind 
does or suffers in this besides barely having the idea of 
purple, and so the good word modification signifies nothing 
to me more than I knew before; v. g., that I have now the 
idea of purple in it which I had not some minutes since. 
So that, though they say sensations are modifications of 
the mind, yet having no manner of idea what that modifi- 
cation of the mind is, distinct from that very sensation, 7. g- 
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the sensation of a red colour or a bitter taste, it is plain 
this explication amounts to no more than that a sensation 
is a sensation, and the sensation of red or bitter is the sen- 
sation of ved or dt¢ter ; for if I have no other idea when I 
say it is a modification of the mind than when I say it is 
the sensation of ved or bitter, it is plain, sensation and 
modification stand both for the same idea, and so are but 
two names of one and the same thing’ (§ 39). Then follow 
the words quoted by Hamilton, in which Locke shows that 
it is impossible to attach any clear idea to the words 
‘modification of mind’; and lastly, he argues that, what- 
ever it means, it is as applicable to the ideas of the primary 
qualities as to those of the secondary. ‘ When I recollect 
the figure of one of the leaves of the violet, is not that 
a new modification of my soul as well as when I think 
of its purple colour? Does my mind do or suffer nothing 
anew when I see that figure in God?’ Note here how he 
actually had in view the conception of ‘ modification of the 
mental energy.’ He goes on :—‘ The idea of that figure you 
say isin God. Let it be so; but it may be there and I not 
see it; that is allowed; when I come to see it, which I did 
not before, is there no new modification, as you call it, of 
my mind? If there be, then seeing of figure in God as 
well as having the idea of purple, is a modzfication of the 
mind, and this distinction signifies nothing. If seeing 
that figure in God now, which a minute or two since I 
did not see at all, be no new modification or alteration in 
my mind, no different action or passion from what was 
before [note this], there is no difference made in my 
apprehension between seeing and not seeing.’ And in 
sect. 48, ‘when he says seeing a colour and hearing a 
sound is a modification of the mind, what does it signify 
but an alteration of the mind from not perceiving to per- 
ceiving that sound or colour? And so when the mind sees 
a triangle, which it did not see before, what is this but an 
VOL. VI. M 
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alteration of the mind from not seeing to seeing, whether 
that figure be seen in God or not? And why is not this 
alteration of the mind to be called a modification as wel] 
as the other? Or, indeed, what service does that word do 
us in the one case or the other, when it is only a new sound 
brought in without any new conception at all? For my 
mind, when it sees a colour or figure, is altered, I know, 
from the not having such or such a perception to the 
having it; but when to explain this I am told that either of 
these perceptions is a modification of the mind, what doI 
conceive more than that from not having such a perception 
my mind is come to have such a perception ? which is what 
I as well knew before the word modification was made use 
of, which by its use has made me conceive nothing more 
than what I conceived before.’ Again, in the ‘Remarks 
on Mr. Norris’s Books,’ Locke observes that he himself is 
complained of for not having ‘ defined the nature of ideas.’ 
This, he says, cannot mean making known to men their 
ideas, for no ‘articulate sounds of mine or anybody else 
can make known to another what his ideas—that is, what 
his perceptions—are, better than what he himself knows 
and perceives them to be.’ It must therefore mean that he 
has not explained the causes and manner of production 
of ideas, that is, perceptions in the mind, ‘z.¢., in what 
alteration of the mind this perception consists; and as 
to that I answer, no man can tell, for which I not only 
appeal to experience, which were enough, but shall add this 
reason, viz., because no man can give any account of any 
alteration made in any single substance whatever; all the 
alteration we can conceive being only of the alteration of 
compounded substances, and that only by a transposition 
of parts.’ ‘1 desire him to explain to me what the altera- 
tion in the mind is, besides saying, as we vulgar do, it is 
having a perception which it had not the moment before; 
which is only the difference between perceiving and not 
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perceiving; a difference in matter of fact agreed on all 
hands; which, wherein it consists, is, for aught I see, 
unknown to one side as well as the other; only the one 
has the ingenuity to confess their ignorance, and the other 
pretends to be knowing.’ It will be observed that he allows 
that perception is a modification of the mental energy (if 
energy includes passion as well as action), but he denies 
that this conveys any sort of explanation of the nature of 
the ideas, or in fact means anything except that perceiv- 
ing is not identical with not perceiving. The last quota- 
tion appears to show that he did not even contemplate the 
cruder form of representation which Reid attributes to 
him. 

How little Hamilton understood the true meaning of 
Locke’s objection is further manifest from a note in the 
Discusstons, in which he remarks as a curious fact that the 
very thing which Locke here regards as inconsistent with 
the nature of an unextended substance has been regarded 
by certain other philosophers as a proof that the mind is 
itself unextended. There is nothing in the least incon- 
sistent with Locke’s words in such an argument. He does 
not argue that the ideas are extended, or must be modifi- 
cations of an extended substance, but that to pretend to 
account for them by saying that they consist in modifica- 
tions of an unextended substance is to involve ourselves in 
contradiction. 

I have quoted these passages at some length, because 
they not only indicate Locke’s own view, but have a value 
of their own, as exposing the futility of such theories as 
Brown’s, which pretend to dispose of the problem of per- 
ception by the assertion that perception is simply a state 
of mind, or a mental modification (the very word is used), 
from which, by a known principle, we infer, &c. Locke’s 
habit of requiring a clear and determinate meaning to be 
attached to words enabled him at once to discern that this 
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was mere playing with words. To explain is to show that 
a less general fact is a case of a more general. Now, 
perception is a fact suz generis; the only element in it 
which creates any difficulty is the element which dis- 
tinguishes it from other mental phenomena. Hence it 
cannot be referred to any more general class, except at 
the cost of eliminating its very essence. When this is 
done it is, of course, easy to draw the conclusion that this 
essence is nothing. Thus: ‘ what appears to be cognition of 
the non-ego is, like all cognition, a state of mind; but that 
which is merely a state of mind cannot involve a know- 
ledge of anything out of mind ; therefore all such appear- 
ance is or may be a delusion.’ This argument has the 
advantage of proving strictly @ frzorz the absolute im- 
possibility of a cognition of one thing by another, a 
circumstance which might make some philosophers hesi- 
tate about accepting it. In fact, it contains a fetitio 
principit so obvious that it is singular how it has imposed 
on so many persons of acute intellect. Locke’s remarks 
indicate the fallacy. If by ‘state of mind’ you mean 
that perception is a phenomenon of essentially the same 
kind as the purely intra-mental phenomena, then there is a 
petitio principit. If you mean only that it is a phenomenon 
in which mind is concerned, then nothing follows. 

To modify Plato’s celebrated simile, suppose a number 
of persons only able to see the reflection of passing objects 
in a mirror, and suppose one of them to say, ‘Oh! these 
are modifications of the surface of the mirror,’ would he 
have advanced much thereby towards the true explanation 
of the phenomenon? 

If perception is simply a mental phenomenon, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that volition is equally 
a mere mental phenomenon, and cannot pass outside the 
mind. It must be as absurd to suppose that my volition 
can affect anything outside the mind, so as, ¢.g., to produce 
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sensations in other minds, as to suppose that a state of 
my own mind can give me any knowledge of what passes 
in those other minds. When I swing my arm I am 
conscious of a purely mental phenomenon, which no other 
mind can perceive, stiil less complain of. It may be 
plausibly argued, that if minds know anything of what 
passes in other minds—in other words, if there is such a 
thing as intercourse of thought—then either one mind 
must directly perceive the other, or the second must be 
able directly to influence the first, or else there is a 
medium, and the one mind produces an effect of which the 
other mind is able to have knowledge. The only alterna- 
tive is a system of occasional causes, or the like. It is 
remarkable that when Mr. Mill was at a loss to find 
reasons for believing the existence of other minds (a fatally 
weak point in his system), he did not refer to the fact of 
the interchange of thought. I do not stay to develop this ; 
it is sufficient to have made the suggestion. 

It is very remarkable to find Locke, in the essay on 
Malebranche, making the very same objections against 
the ‘Representative Idea’ which were subsequently 
alleged by Reid and others; and in particular by Cousin, 
who was little aware that in combating ‘Locke’s idea- 
image,’ he was slaying what Locke had already slain. 

Malebranche had said that ideas were ‘real spiritual 
beings. ‘Real beings,’ says Locke, ‘may be either 
modes, substances, or relations’; but he thinks that Male- 
branche must mean here ‘substances,’ because he says 
it is absurd to think they are annihilated when not 
present to the mind. Now, argues Locke, first, it is 
inconceivable how a spiritual, z.e. unextended substance 
should represent tothe mind an extended figure; secondly, 
supposing the representation possible, it is inconceivable 
how we should see it (sect. 18); and thirdly, if we did see 
it, we never could tell that the thing represented was 
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there, since we cannot possibly see it (sect. 53). He 
refers to the hypothesis that the soul can trace images on 
the brain, and perceive them, and says this is matter of 
new perplexity; for if the soul cannot perceive material 
things (which Malebranche asserts), it is inconsistent to 
say it can perceive images on the brain (sect. 15). 

It is time to ask the question, What was Locke’s own 
view of the question of perception? 

Theory he had none, and this he expressly declares. He 
contents himself with stating the fact in its entirety, and this 
he does almost in the language which Stewart quotes from 
Reid as the true statement apart from theory: ‘ If I should 
say, that it is possible God has made our souls so, and so 
united them to our bodies, that upon certain motions made 
in our bodies by external objects the soul should have 
such or such perceptions or ideas, though in a way incon- 
ceivable to us; this, perhaps, would appear as true and 
as instructive a proposition as what is so positively laid 
down’ (sect. 8). And again, ‘ One who thinks that ideas 
are nothing but perceptions of the mind annexed to 
certain motions of the body by the will of God, who hath 
ordered such perceptions always to accompany such 
motions, though we know not how they are produced, does 
in effect conceive those ideas or perceptions to be only 
passions of the mind, when produced in it, whether we will 
or no, by external objects’ (sect. 15). The context shows 
that he gives this as a statement which he himself accepts. 
In sect. 11 he says we may be said to see the picture in 
the retina, as when it is pricked we are said to feel painin 
our finger. The reason why we are apt to think that the 
ideas belonging to extension are got another way than 
other ideas is because, our bodies being extended, we 
cannot avoid the distinction of parts in ourselves (sect. 
50). 


A remark or two in conclusion. It would be out of 
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place to open up the endless problem of Perception here, 
but it may not be out of place to point out how the knot of 
the problem is evaded by certain theories. . For instance, 
any theory which makes no distinction between the defi- 
nite perception of an object and the indefinite belief in a 
cause leaves out the essence of the phenomena. According 
to such theories, I perceive an object which I see and feel 
only in the same sense in which I perceive the author of 
the book I am reading, or in the same sense in which, 
when I have a tooth-ache, I perceive the draught that 
caused it. If this is proved, well and good; what I object 
to is the assumption of it as a starting-point. 

Again, the knot of the problem is missed by a theory 
which confounds the perception of a present object with 
the belief in the existence of an object formerly perceived. 
These two things are carefully distinguished, e¢.g., by 
Locke, Hume, and Stewart. Locke admits that we have 
a sensitive knowledge of things actually present to the 
senses; whereas he allows no knowledge of the existence 
of things not so present, ‘it being no more necessary that 
water should exist to-day because it existed yesterday, 
than that the colours or bubbles [which I once saw on the 
water | exist to-day because they existed yesterday ; though 
it be exceedingly much more probable, because water hath 
been observed to continue long in existence, but bubbles 
and the colours on them quickly cease to be,’ although, as 
he says, it is equally true that I saw the bubbles and that 
I saw the water. Hume again expressly lays down the 
distinction—‘ We ought to examine apart those two ques- 
tions, which are commonly confounded together, viz., why 
we .attribute a con/inued existence to objects even when 
they are not present to the senses, and why we suppose 
them to have an existence distinct from the mind and 
perception ?’—(7Zreatise on FHluman Nature, Bk. 1. pt. 4, 
sect. 2), 
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Stewart also, after commending Reid’s treatment of 
the problem of perception, adds that there is still one 
omission in it, viz., that he has not accounted for our 
belief in the independent and continued existence 0° 
objects, even when we are not perceiving them (Phzdosophy, 
pt. i. ch. 3). Notwithstanding this, Mr. Mill commences 
his discussion of the problem by asserting that this latter 
belief is the whole of the phenomenon to be accounted for; 
and not only this, but he actually affirms that Stewar. 
agrees with him.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that Kant has 
steered perfectly clear of such misconceptions as these. 


1 Locke’s example of the bubbles would not be easily brought under his theory, 


T. K. ABBOTT. 





MR. ABBOTT. 


LOGICAL NOTES. 
L—ON A FLAW IN A RECEIVED LOGICAL PROCESS. 


T may seem a bold thing to affirm that a process which 
| has been unquestionably admitted by all logicians, 
ancient and modern, is invalid. Yet I cannot see how the 
process known as Reductio ad tmpossibile can be defended. 
Of course I do not mean that the reasoning involved in it 
is fallacious, but that as an attempt at Reduction it is a 
complete failure. The function of reduction is to show that 
the Dictum is the universal formal principle of mediate 
reasoning. The problem, therefore, in any particular case 
isthis: From the given premisses to deduce the conclusion 
by means of a syllogism or syllogisms in the first figure, 
combined with immediate inferences. Now, take a syllo- 
gism in Baroko. Every P isM; some S is not M; therefore 
some S is not P. We are told to substitute for this the 
syllogism, Every P is M; every S is P ; therefore every S is 
M. But how is the conclusion—Some S is not P—deduced 
from this? True premisses, it is said, can only lead to a 
true conclusion. Therefore, when the conclusion is false, 
one of the premisses is false; but here the major is as- 
sumed true. Therefore the minor is false. Now, here is 
an additional chain of reasoning which we are bound to 
state syllogistically. Put in the briefest form it stands 
thus (the truth of the major being assumed): If every S is 
P,every S is M. But some S is not M, therefore some S 
isnot P, This hypothetical syllogism must be reduced to 
acategorical. But this process will give us back the ori- 
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ginal syllogism. All that we have gained then is, that for 
the original simple syllogism we have substituted a syllo- 
gism in the first figure A/ws another piece of reasoning not 
in the first figure. 

It is obvious that it would not be admissible to take as 
a major premiss the formal maxim, ‘If the premisses are 
true the conclusion is true.’ To do so would be to make 
the dictum itself a premiss. But even if we did so, we 
should be driven back precisely as above upon the ori- 
ginal reasoning. The only means of escape would be to 
take for one premiss the converse of this, viz.: If the con- 
clusion is false (the major being given true), the minor 
is false, &c. This syllogism might be brought into a 
categorical form in the first figure. ‘A syllogism with 
a false conclusion is a syllogism with a false premiss,’ 
&c.; but the hypothetical major is only a converse by 
negation of the maxim, ‘ If the premisses are true the con- 
clusion is true.’ Applied to the particular case in question 
it would be: If some S is not M, some S is not P, or ‘the 
case of some S not being M is the case of some S not 
being P,’ &c. This is no reduction. It is clear, however, 
that logical writers did not contemplate such an evasion 
of the difficulty ; they simply overlooked the difficulty alto- 
gether. Satisfied with the production of a syllogism in the 
first figure, they forgot that it did not complete the reason- 
ing. 

Professor Monck, to whom I had mentioned this diffi- 
culty, suggests a method of evading the objection, and 
having stated one syllogism of his process, he says 
he ‘believes’ the proof could be completed ‘without re- 
quiring any other figure than the first’ (Jntrod. to Logic, 
p. 180, ote). This is an admission that the reduction as 
hitherto exhibited is imperfect (and therefore illusory), 
and that the possibility of reduction by this method has 
yet to be proved. His omission to supply the defect is the 
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more remarkable as he devotes several pages to the re- 
ceived process. I may add that the proof he proposes, 
even if completed, would not solve the problem. For what 
he proposes to attempt is a proof of the abstract proposi- 
tion that ‘ Baroko is a legitimate mode’; but this, if proved, 
would still leave the problem of its reduction to the form 
assumed in the Dictum unsolved. 


Logic is nothing if not exact: this is sufficient reason 
for asking attention to the two following notes :— 


II.—ON THE GEOMETRICAL SYLLOGISM. 


WRITERS who undertake to bring Euclid’s reasoning into 
syllogistic form present us with syllogisms of this kind: 

Things equal to the same are equal to one another; A 
and B are equal to the same. Therefore A and B are 
equal to one another. 

Now, this syllogism is not formally correct, as will be 
obvious at once if we attempt to prefix the sign of distri- 
bution to the subject of the major: Everything equal to 
the same is equal to one another, which is nonsense. In 
the first place, as to the subject; ‘things’ is not taken dis- 
tributively, but in groups determined by ‘the same.’ It is 
this term ‘the same’ which really indicates the distribu- 
tion of the subject. Secondly, as to the predicate, ‘equal 
toone another’ does not express any property common to 
the parts in extension of the subject, nor is it the name of 
aclass in which they are included. Hence it could not be 
teplaced by a symbol. We can say, ‘If A and B are x 
and'C and D are x, then A and B and C and D are ~;;’ 
but we cannot substitute ‘equal to one another’ for this 
%. The fact is, that the expression ‘equal to the same,’ 
‘equal to one. another,’ are abbreviations. ‘A and B and 
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C are equal to the same’ is equivalent to three propositions, 
‘ A is equal to x, B is equal to x, and Cis equal to x.’ ‘A,B, 
and C are equal to one another’ is equivalent to six propo- 
sitions, and so on. Hence, if the axiom is to be used asa 
major premiss at all, it can only be in the form ‘every 
pair (or group) of things equal to the same is a pair (or 
group) of things equal to one another.’ But this is, in fact, 
only the formal principle of the reasoning. The proposi- 
tion, A is equal to B means, the magnitude of A is iden- 
tical with the magnitude of B. The syllogism ‘A is equal 
to B; B is equal to C,’ &c., is therefore a syllogism in iden- 
tity, and is not made more correct in form by being assi- 
milated to inferences respecting the relations of concepts. 
The form of the Dictum best adapted to include such cases is 
that given by Aristotle himself; éca xara rov xarnyopouptvov 
Aéyerat TavrTa Kal Kata Tov UroKemévouv pnOicera. This also 
obviates Mill’s objection founded on the use of the word 
‘class’ in the form which he quotes from Whately. 


III.—On AN UNOBSERVED AMBIGUITY. 


It is a singular thing that the syllogism selected in 
Whately’s Logic (in all the editions) as the most de- 
mentary type of the fallacy of undistributed middle is not 
a case of that fallacy at all. It is this: ‘ Food is necessary 
to life; corn is food; therefore corn is necessary to life. 
To make this a case of undistributed middle, the major 
ought to mean ‘ Certain kinds of food are necessary to life, 
but this is obviously not the meaning. Nor is it meant 
that ‘food’ collectively is necessary to life. The proposi- 
tion then seems less easy to treat logically than at first 
sight appeared. The solution of the difficulty seems to me 
to be that the logical subject is not ‘food,’ but ‘life,’ and 
the word ‘necessary’ indicates that this is taken univer- 
sally. What is meant is, that there is no life without food, 
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or,as the idea of cause is involved, ‘ All life is dependent 
on food.’ There are, therefore, four terms. 


It is a noteworthy circumstance that the Latin lan- 
guage would not allow ‘Food’ to be treated even as the 
grammatical subject of the proposition in question. 

There are some other forms of expression which require 
similar treatment. I shall notice one which involves an 
ambiguity of the word ‘some,’ which is often overlooked, 
«x. gr. ‘Some malcontents were present at every meet- 
ing.’ Here I do not mean to assert of certain individuals 
that they were present at every meeting; but that every 
meeting had in it malcontents. ‘ Meeting’ is the logical 
subject, and ‘some’ means, not some certain, but ‘some 
or other,’ not guzdam or sunt quiz, but alzguz. If in the 
proposition first quoted we had said, ‘Some food is neces- 
sary to life,’ ‘some’ would have been used in this sense. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF MANSEL’S THEORIES 
OF CAUSALITY, SUBSTANCE, AND THE £Go, 


SHALL commence with Cause and the Principle of 
Causality, as Mansel’s account of the origin of these 
ideas has considerable bearing on the solutions he adopts 
of other Metaphysical problems, especially that of Sub- 
stance. 

In connexion with Cause, Mansel apparently distin- 
guishes three distinct beliefs for which the Metaphysician 
has to account :— 


1. The belief in the general Principle of Causality. 

2. Belief in Causal Efficiency, or power of antecedent 
to produce consequent, in any particular pre- 
sented sequence which we regard as a case of 
causation. 

3. The belief in the necessity of this last relation, 2.¢. 
the belief that in this particular case the ante- 
cedent necessarily produced the consequent: see 
Mansel’s Metaphysics, pp. 266-271. 


To examine 1: Mansel maintains that the only neces- 
sity involved in the belief in the general Principle of 
Causality is, a necessity of believing that every event must 
have had some temporal antecedent, which is afterwards 
united by association to the empirical notion of the uni- 
formity of the course of Nature (see AZefaphysics, p. 268). 
Looking back to see whence Mansel derives the necessity 
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he admits, we find he derives it from the zx¢uztzon of time, 
without any reference to the understanding (same page). 
This amounts to an admission that time is presented to us 
in its character of Unity and Continuity, quite indepen- 
dently of the Categories and the action of the understand- 
ing; and, as Mansel himself states, ‘ I can be conscious of 
time only in conjunction with a succession of events taking 
place in time’ (p. 268). We may fairly assume that our 
experience in time has (according to Mansel) its connexion 
and continuity given either in its own presentation or by 
the intuition of time—in any case in complete indepen- 
dence of the understanding which here, z.e. in time, has 
no work to perform, the integration being already accom- 
plished. 

All this is completely opposed to the earlier part of the 
Metaphysics, where Mansel insists that the Understanding 
must always co-operate with the intuitive faculty; that 
intuition and thought, presentation and representation, 
are never independent. It is also directly opposed to the 
system of Kant, who maintains that pure time and pure 
space need their elements to be integrated by the under- 
standing as much as any empirical intuition. 

Mansel’s theory of the Principle of Causality may, I 
think, be traced to his rejection of Cause from the Cate- 
gories; for if the @ frzorz intuition, time, is to be deter- 
mined at all by the understanding, it will be impossible to 
dispense with Cause in our list of Categories. 

2. With regard to the origin of our idea of power 
in a particular sequence, Mansel’s derivation of it is as 
follows: The only presentation of power we have is our 
own consciousness of a power of choice when acted on by 
different motives: this presentation of power we project 
into the external world—it is, in fact, the sole origin of 
our idea of power in any sequence (/e/aphysics, pp. 269, 
270), 
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3. Our belief in the necessity of the relation in this 
particular sequence is a merely negative necessity, arising 
from the want of presentation to base the corresponding 
representation on: being presented with contingency only 
in relation to consciousness, 7.é. in our own: power of 
choice, we cannot transfer it to the physical sequence of 
unconscious objects (AZefaphysics, pp. 270, 271). 

Here Mansel involves himself in a manifest contradic. 
tion. In our own consciousness, and there alone, are we 
presented with power and contingency, both being pre- 
sented together in the consciousness of our ‘ Power of 
Choice.’ By an unwarranted bisection of the presented 
phenomenon, Mansel maintains that we project the pre- 
sented power into the external world of physical objects 
without its concomitant consciousness; and yet, that it 
is impossible to represent the other half of the same 
presented phenomenon as belonging to physical events, 
because it is presented only in connexion with conscious- 
ness. 

It is plain that if we project power we can equally 
project contingency—both, or neither: in fact, if Mansel’s 
derivation of the belief in 3 is correct, it should be abso- 
lutely impossible for us to represent any power in the 
relation of antecedent and consequent in physical se- 
quence, or else that we should represent that sequence to 
be contingent. For example: when the fire melts the 
wax, if we conceive that it has a power to do so, we must 
also conceive that it has a power not to do so; or, if we 
conceive that it is necessary that the fire should melt the 
wax, we can only do so by representing to ourselves that 
it is impossible it should have any power to do so. 

In fact, if contingency cannot be represented beyond 
the sphere of conscious beings because it is presented only 
in relation to consciousness, the same must be assumed of 
every other idea which is presented only as an adjunct 
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of consciousness—a doctrine which is fatal to Mansel’s 
theory of 


SUBSTANCE. 


Mansel, while admitting that we have no presentation 
of material substance, maintains that the ordinary belief in 
such is derived from two sources :— 

1.‘ No sensible quality can be perceived or con- 
ceived by itself, but each is necessarily accompanied by 
an intellectual apprehension of its relation to space as 
occupying it and contained in it. Colour cannot be con- 
ceived without extension’ (A/efaphysics, pp. 262, 263). 

This, according to Mansel, is the first source of the 
idea of a material substratum. The other source is as fol- 
lows: ‘The one presented substance, myself, is the basis 
of the other notions of substance which are thought repre- 
sentatively in relation to other phenomena.’ Again: ‘Le 
moi est la seule unité qui nous soit donnée immédiate- 
ment par la nature’; in other words, the presentation of 
the Substance and Unity of the go is the presentation on 
which every other representation of Substance and Unity 
is to be based (Metaphysics, p. 265). 

As Mansel separates, as distinct, these two sources of 
the notion of a material substratum, though a closer exami- 
nation would have easily shown that they are not distinct, 
that the first is only a more detailed application of the 
second to material phenomena, I shall follow him in my 
criticism. 

To consider, then, the first, without reference to the 
second, the question at once arises: What is the origin of 
these unities among material phenomena? Where does 
the grouping come from? Mansel apparently says from 
association (AZe/aphysics, p. 109), where, he distinctly says, 
that our inability to conceive extension without colour 
arises from such. This leaves Mr. Mansel’s theory of Sub- 
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stance identical with that of the Association School; but 
as Kant and, more clearly, Mr. Mahaffy, have pointed out, 
only removes the difficulty a step backwards; for the 
association of material phenomena presupposes them to 
be associable, and therefore postulates a thoroughgoing 
affinity among them. 

In fact, as in the case of Causality, the rejection of 
Cause from the Categories leads to the doctrine that time 
and experience in time are given as integrated indepen- 
dently of the Understanding. Here the rejection of the 
Category Substance leads to a similar result with regard to 
space and experience in space; and, as we have no experi- 
ence or cognition except in time or space, or both, the 
understanding is, in Mansel’s system, an unnecessary 
excrescence, to be hewed off by the Law of Parcimony; 
and return to the most primitive Natural Realism is the 
legitimate consequence of these theories of Causality and 
Substance. 

To examine Mansel’s other source of the idea of 
Material Substance, z.c. that it is derived from the pre- 
sentation of the Z£ygo: 

If, as we see Mansel maintains, it is impossible to 
project choice beyond consciousness, as it is only pre- 
sented as an attribute of consciousness, it should be 
equally impossible to project into the world of uncon- 
scious objects a Substance and Unity which are merely 
subjective presentations, even if this Substance and Unity 
are no more closely connected with consciousness than 
choice is ; but if we turn to Mansel’s theory of the Zgo, we 
find (Adetaphysics, pp. 355, 356) that his presented substance 
is absolutely identical with consciousness. This he lays 
down unambiguously. Such a substance cannot possibly 
be the basis of the representation of an unconscious sub- 
stratum of material phenomena. This must be assented 
to whether we agree with his theory of Causality or not; 
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hence, instead of the belief in material substance being 
general (though erroneous), as Mansel admits, it should be 
absolutely inconceivable that there should be any such 
substance ; inconceivable, also, that there should be any 
bond of unity or connexion, any groups in fact, of ma- 
terial phenomena. 


THE £Go. 


In conclusion, I wish to point out one great inconsistency, 
at least, that Mansel is guilty of in his theory of the Zgo. 
The Zgo being, according to him, nothing but conscious- 
ness (Metaphysics, pp. 355, 356), what meaning in his sys- 
tem has the doctrine of Latent Mental Modifications? If 
our existence and selves are the same as our consciousness, 
a Latent Mental Modification is a contradiction in terms— 
itis, in fact, a modification of consciousness of which we 
are unconscious. Yet Mansel adopts this theory in oppo- 
sition to Stewart’s doctrine of consciousness and memory 
(Metaphysics, p. 135). Also, having laid down that ‘ every 
act of consciousness as such is given as a change in the 
state of our existence’ (Melaphysics, p. 87); and hence, 
being involved in the difficulty as to how consciousness 
could have had a commencement, his solution amounts to 
the assertion that the previous state of existence need not 
have been a state of consciousness, which, as our conscious- 
ness and existence are identical, is a self-contradictory and 
impossible state. 


JOHN C. MALET. 
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GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES To 


EUCLID.* 


III. 


HE first twenty years of the fifth century before 
the Christian era was a period of deep gloom and 
despondency throughout the Hellenic world. The Ionians 
had revolted and were conquered, for the third time; this 
time, however, the conquest was complete and final: they 
were overcome by sea as well as by land. Miletus, till 
then the chief city of Hellas, and rival of Tyre and Car- 


thage, was taken and destroyed; the Pheenician fleet ruled 
the sea, and the islands of the AXgean became subject 
The fall of Ionia, and the maritime supremacy 
of the Phcenicians, involving the interruption of Greek 
commerce, must have exercised a disastrous influence on 


to Persia. 


mathematical works given in the note 
referred to above, I have to add: 
Theonis Smyrnaei Lxfositio rerum 
Mathematicarum ad legendum Pla- 


*In the former part of this Paper 
(HERMATHENA; vol. iii. p. 160, note) 
I acknowledged my obligations to the 
works of Bretschneider and Hankel : I 


have again made use of them in the 
preparation of this part. Since it was 
written, I have received from Dr. 
Moritz Cantor, of Heidelberg, the 
portion of his History of Mathematics 
which treats of the Greeks (Vorlesun- 
gen tuber Geschichte der Mathematik, 
von Moritz Cantor, Erster Band. Von 
den altesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1200 
n. Chr. Leipzig, 1880 (Teubner) ). 
To the list of new editions of ancient 


tonem utilium. WRecensuit Eduardus 
Hiller, Lipsiae, 1878 (Teubner) ; Pappi 
Alexandrini Collectionis quae super- 
sunt, &c., instruxit F. Hultsch, vol. 
iii., Berolini, 1878; (to the latter the 
editor has appended an /ndex Grneci- 
tatis, a valuable addition; for as he 
remarks, ‘Mathematicam Graecorum 
dictionem nemo adhuc in lexici formam 
redegit.’ Praef., vol. iii., tom. ii.) ; 
Archimedis Opera omnia cum com- 
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the cities of Magna Graecia.' The events which occurred 
there after the destruction of Sybaris are involved in great 
obscurity. We are told that some years after this event 
there was an uprising of the democracy—which had been 
repressed under the influence of the Pythagoreans—not 
only in Crotona, but also in the other cities of Magna 
Graecia. The Pythagoreans were attacked, and the house 
in which they were assembled was burned; the whole 
country was thrown into a state of confusion and anarchy ; 
the Pythagorean Brotherhood was suppressed, and the 
chief men in each city perished. 

The Italic Greeks, as well as the Ionians, ceased to 
prosper. 

Towards the end of this period Athens was in the 
hands of the Persians, and Sicily was threatened by the 
Carthaginians. Then followed the glorious struggle; the 
gloom was dispelled, the war which had been at first 
defensive became offensive, and the A‘gean Sea was 


cleared of Phoenicians and pirates. A solid basis was thus 
laid for the development of Greek commerce and for the 
interchange of Greek thought, and a brilliant period fol- 
lowed—one of the most memorable in the history of the 
world. 


is historical. 

1 The names Jonian Sea, and nian 
4sles, still bear testimony to the inter- 
course between these cities and Ionia. 
The writer of the article ip Smith’s 


mentariis Eutocit. E codice Florentino 
recensuit, Latine vertit notisque illus- 
travit J. L. Heiberg, Dr. Phil. Vol. i., 
Lipsiae, 1880 (Teubner). Since the 
above was in type, the following work 


has been published: An Introduction 
to the Ancient and Modern Geometry 
of Conics : being a geometrical treatise 
on the Conic Sections, with a collection 
of Problems and Historical Notes, and 
Prolegomena. By Charles Taylor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge, 1881. The matter 
of the Prolegomena, pp. xvii.—Ixxxviii. ; 


Dictionary of Geography thinks that 
the name Ionian Sea was derived from 
Ionians residing, in very early times, 
on the west coast of the Peloponnesus. 
Is it not more probable that it was so 
called from being the highway of the 
Ionian ships, just as, now-a-days, in a 
provincial town we have the London 
road ? 
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Athens now exercised a powerful attraction on all that 
was eminent in Hellas, and became the centre of the inte]. 
lectual movement. Anaxagoras settled there, and brought 
with him the Ionic philosophy, numbering Pericles and 
Euripides amongst his pupils; many of the dispersed Py. 
thagoreans no doubt found a refuge in that city, always 
hospitable to strangers ; subsequently the Eleatic philoso- 
phy was taught there by Parmenides and Zeno. Eminent 
teachers flocked from all parts of Hellas to the Athens of 
Pericles. All were welcome; but the spirit of Athenian 
life required that there should be no secrets, whether con- 
fined to priestly families’ or to philosophic sects: every- 
thing should be made public. 

In this city, then, geometry was first published; and 
with that publication, as we have seen, the name of Hip- 
pocrates of Chios is connected. 

Before proceeding, however, to give an account of the 
work of Hippocrates of Chios, and the geometers of the fifth 
century before the Christian era, we must take a cursory 
glance at the contemporaneous philosophical movement. 
Proclus makes no mention of any of the philosophers of 
the Eleatic School in the summary of the history of geome- 
try which he has handed down—they seem, indeed, not 
to have made any addition to geometry or astronomy, but 
rather to have affected a contempt for both these sciences— 
and most writers‘ on the history of mathematics either take 
no notice whatever of that School, or merely refer to it as 
outside their province. Yet the visit of Parmenides and 
Zeno to Athens (czrc. 450 B.C.), the invention of dialectics 
by Zeno, and his famous polemic against multiplicity and 


2 .g. the Asclepiadae. See Curtius, Ihave adopted. See a fine chapter of 
History of Greece, Engl. transl., vol. ii. his Gesch. der Math., pp. 115 et Seq., 
p. 510. from which much of what follows is 

$’ Not so Hankel, whose views as to taken. 
the influence of the Eleatic philosophy 
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motion, not only exercised an important influence on the 
development of geometry at that time, but, further, had a 
lasting effect on its subsequent progress in respect of 
method! 

Zeno argued that neither multiplicity nor motion is 
possible, because these notions lead to contradictory con-. 
sequences. fn order to prove a contradiction in the idea of" 
motion, Zeno argues: ‘Before a moving body can arrive at 
its destination, it must have arrived at the middle of its 
path; before getting there it must have accomplished the 
half of that distance, and so on ad znfinttum: in short, 
every body, in order to move from one place to another, 
must pass through an infinite number of spaces, which is 
impossible.’ Similarly he argued that ‘Achilles cannot 
overtake the tortoise, if the latter has got any start, 
because in order to overtake it he would be obliged first 
to reach every one of the infinitely many places which the 
tortoise had previously occupied.’ In like manner, ‘ The 
flying arrow is always at rest; for it is at each moment 
only in one place.’ 

Zeno applied a similar argument to show that the 
notion of multiplicity involves a contradiction. ‘If the 
manifold exists, it must be at the same time infinitely 
small and ininitely great—the former, because its last 
divisions are vithout magnitude ; the latter, on account of 
the infinite number of these divisions.’ Zeno seems to 
have been unable to see that if xy = a, x and y may both 


‘ This influence is mticed byClairaut, i] est renfermé; on n’en sera pas sur- 
Elémens de Géométri, Pref. p.x.,Paris, pris. Ce Géométre avoit 4 convaincre 
1741: ‘Qu’ Euclidese donne la peine des Sophistes obstinés, qui se faisoient 
de démontrer, que dux cercles quise _gloire de se refuser aux vérités les plus 
coupent n’ont pas e méme centre,  €videntes: i] falloit donc qu’alors la 
qu'un triangle renfemé dans un autre Géométrie eat, comme la Logique, le 
ala somme de ses cdés plus petite que secours des raisonnemens en forme, 
celle des cOtés du trangle dans Jequel —_ pour fermer la bouche 4 la chicanne.’ 
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vary, and that the number of parts taken may make up for 
their minuteness. 

Subsequently the Atomists endeavoured to reconcile 
the notions of unity and multiplicity; stability and mo- 
tion; permanence and change; being and becoming—in 
short, the Eleatic and Ionic philosophy. The atomic 
philosophy was founded by Leucippus and Democritus; 
and we are told by Diogenes Laertius that Leucippus was 
a pupil of Zeno: the filiation of this philosophy to the 
Eleatic can, however, be seen independently of this state- 
ment. In accordance with the atomic philosophy, mag- 
nitudes were considered to be composed of indivisible 
elements (ardor) in finite numbers: and indeed Aristotle— 
who, a century later, wrote a treatise on /udivisible Lines 
(rept aréuwv ypaupwv), in order to show their mathematical 
and logical impossibility—tells us that Zeno’s disputation 
was taken as compelling such a view.® We shall see, too, 
that in Antiphon’s attempt to square the circle, it is 
assumed that straight and curved lines are ultimately 
reducible to the same indivisible elements.° 

Insuperable difficulties were found, however, in this 
conception; for no matter how far we proceed with the 
division, the distinction between the straight and curved 
still exists. A like difficulty had been alreidy met with 
in the case of straight lines themselves, for the incommen- 
surability of certain lines had been estabished by the 
Pythagoreans. The diagonal of a square, for example, 
cannot be made up of submultiples of the sde, no matter 
how minute these submultiples may be. It is possible 
that Democritus may have attempted to getover this diffi- 
culty, and reconcile incommensurability wih his atomic 
theory; for we are told by Diogenes Laetius that he 


5 Arist. De insecab. linets, p. 968, a, 
ed. Bek. 


6 Vid. Bretsch., Geom. vor Eufl., 
p. 101, et infra, p.194. 
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wrote on incommensurable lines and solids (rept addywv 


- - 7 
younmav Kal vasT@v). 


The early Greek mathematicians, troubled no doubt by 
these paradoxes of Zeno, and finding the progress of 
mathematics impeded by their being made a subject of 
dialectics, seem to have avoided all these difficulties by 
banishing from their science the idea of the Infinite—the 
infinitely small as well as the infinitely great (vd. Euclid, 
Book v., Def. 4). They laid down as axioms that any 
quantity may be divided ad /zbztum ; and that, if two spaces 
are unequal, it is possible to add their difference to itself 
so often that every finite space can be surpassed.* Accord- 
ing to this view, there can be no infinitely small difference 
which being multiplied would never exceed a finite space. 

Hippocrates of Chios, who must be distinguished from 
his contemporary and namesake, the great physician of 
Cos, was originally a merchant. All that we know of him 
is contained in the following brief notices :— 

(a). Plutarch tells us that Thales, and Hippocrates the 
mathematician, are said to have applied themselves to 
commerce.’ 

(4). Aristotle reports of him: It is well known that 
persons, stupid in one respect, are by no means so in 
others (there is nothing strange in this: so Hippocrates, 
though skilled in geometry, appears to have been in other 
respects weak and stupid; and he lost, as they say, 
through his simplicity, a large sum of money by the fraud 
of the collectors of customs at Byzantium (imé rev év BuZav- 
tiy TevtnKoaToAdywy) ).'° 
(c). Johannes Philoponus, on the other hand, relates that 


" Diog. Laert., ix., 47; ed. Cobet, p. 9 In Vit. Solonis, ii. 

239. 10 Arist., Eth. ad Eud., vii., c. 14, 
*Archim., De guadr. parab., p. 18,  p. 1247, a, 15, ed. Bek. 

ed. Torelli, 
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Hippocrates of Chios, a merchant, having fallen in with a 
pirate vessel, and having lost everything, went to Athens 
to prosecute the pirates, and staying there a long time on 
account of the prosecution, frequented the schools of the 
philosophers, and arrived at such a degree of skill in 
geometry, that he endeavoured to find the quadrature of 
the circle." 

(zd). We learn from Eudemus that CEnopides of Chios 
was somewhat junior to Anaxagoras, and that after these 
Hippocrates of Chios, who first found the quadrature of 
the lune, and Theodorus of Cyrene, became famous in 
geometry; and that Hippocrates was the first writer of 
elements.” 

(e). He also taught, for Aristotle says that his pupils, 
and those of his disciple Aischylus, expressed themselves 
concerning comets in a similar way to the Pythagoreans," 

(/). He is also mentioned by Iamblichus, along with 
Theodorus of Cyrene, as having divulged the geometrical 
arcana of the Pythagoreans, and thereby having caused 
mathematics to advance (érédwxe 62 1a palspara, éret evnri- 


x9noav Siacol tpoaydvre, uadiotra Oeddwpde te 6 Kupnvaiog, kat 


“Immoxparne 6 Xioc).™ 

(g). Iamblichus goes on to say that the Pythagoreans 
allege that geometry was made public thus: one of the 
Pythagoreans lost his property ; and he was, on account 
of his misfortune, allowed to make money by teaching 
geometry.”* 

(Z). Proclus, in a passage quoted in the former part of 
this Paper (HERMATHENA, vol. iii. p. 197, note), ascribes 
to Hippocrates the method of reduction (ataywyh). Proclus 


"1 Philoponus, Comm. in Arist. phys. 35, ed. Bek. 
ausc., f. 13. Brand., Schol. in Arist., 14 Jambl. de philos. Pythag. lib. iii; 
P- 327, b, 44. Villoison, Anecdota Graeca, ii., p. 216. 
'2 Procl. Comm., ed. Fried., p. 66. 15 Jbid. ; also Iambl. de Vit. Pyth. 
13 Arist., Meteor., i., 6, P. 342, b, c, 18, s. 89. 
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defines amaywyf to be a transition from one problem or 
theorem to another, which being known or determined, the 
thing proposed is also plain. For example: when the 
duplication of the cube is investigated, geometers reduce 
the question to another to which this is consequent, 1.6. 
the finding of two mean proportionals, and afterwards 
they inquire how between two given straight lines two 
mean proportionals may be found. But Hippocrates of 
Chios is reported to have been the first inventor of geo- 
metrical reduction (araywy/): who also squared the lune, 
and made many other discoveries in geometry, and who 
was excelled by no other geometer in his powers of con- 
struction." 

(2). Eratosthenes, too, in his letter to King Ptolemy ITI. 
Euergetes, which has been handed down to us by Eutocius, 
after relating the legendary origin of the celebrated problem 
of the duplication of the cube, tells us that after geometers 
had for a long time been quite at a loss how to solve the 


question, it first occurred to Hippocrates of Chios that 
if between two given lines, of which the greater is twice 
the less, he could find two mean proportionals, then the 
problem of the duplication of the cube would be solved. 
But thus, Eratosthenes adds, the problem is reduced to 
another which is no less difficult.” 


(2). Eutocius, in his commentary on Archimedes (C77rc. 
Dimens. Prop. 1), telis us that Archimedes wished to show 
that a circle is equal to a certain rectilineal area, a thing 
which had been of old investigated by illustrious philo- 
sophers.* For it is evident that this is the problem con- 
cerning which Hippocrates of Chios and Antiphon, who 
carefully searched after it, invented the false reasonings 
which, I think, are well known to those who have looked 


 Procl. Comm., ed. Fried., p. 212. Oxon. 1792. 
" Archim., ex recens. Torelli, p. 144, 18 Anaxagoras, for example. 
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into the Hzstory of Geometry of Eudemus ahd the Keria 
(Knotwv) of Aristotle.” 

On the passage (/) quoted above, from Iamblichus, is 
based the statement of Montucla, which has been repeated 
since by recent writers on the history of mathematics,” 
that Hippocrates was expelled from a school of Pytha- 
goreans for having taught geometry for money.” 

There is no evidence whatever for this statement, which 
is, indeed, inconsistent with the passage (g) of Iamblichus 
which follows. Further, it is even possible that the person 
alluded to in (g) as having been allowed to make money 
by teaching geometry may have been Hippocrates him- 
self; for— 


1. He learned from the Pythagoreans ; 
2. He lost his property through misfortune ; 


3. He made geometry public, not only by teaching, 
but also by being the first writer of the ele- 
ments. 


This misapprehension originated, I think, with Fabri- 
cius, who says: ‘De Hippaso Metapontino adscribam adhuc 
locum lamblichi é libro tertio de Philosophia Pythagorica 
Graece necdum edito, p. 64, ex versione Nic. Scutelli: Hzp- 
pasus (videtur legendum Hipparchus) ezzcetur é Pythagorae 
schola eo quod primus sphacram duodecim angulorum (Dode- 
caedron) edidisset (adeoque arcanum hoc evulgasset), Zheo- 
dorus etiam Cyrenaeus et Hippocrates Chius Geometra ejicitur 


19 Archim., ex recens. Torelli, p. 204. 

20 Bretsch., Geom. vor Eukl., p. 93; 
Hoefer, Histoire des Math., p. 135. 
Since the above was written, this state- 
ment has been reiterated by Cantor, 
Gesch. der Math., p. 172; and by C. 
Taylor, Geometry of Conics, Prole- 
gomena, p. xxviii. 


21 Montucla, Histoire des Math., 
tom. i., p. 144, Ie ed, 1758; tom.i,, 
p. 152, nouv. ed. an vii.; the state- 
ment is repeated in p. 155 of this 
edition, and Simplicius is given as the 
authority for it. Iamblichus is, how- 
ever, referred to by later writers as 
the authority for it. 
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qui ex geometria quaestum factitabant. Confer Vit. Pyth. 


c. 34 & 35.” 
In this passage Fabricius, who, however, had access to 


a manuscript only, falls into several mistakes, as will be 
seen by comparing it with the original, which I give 
here :— 

Iepi 8 ‘Irmdcov A€yovow, os fv pev tov WvOayopeiwv, da Se 7d 


itoreyxeiv, kal ypaacOar patos odaipay, riv ék Tav dudexa Eayadvev 


[revrayovev }, dmroXowro Kata Oadarray, ds doeBynoas, ddgav dé AaB, ws 


. , ee a 3 Bi , x ” x , 

dva 8¢ wdvta. éxeivov Tod avipds’ tpocayopevover yap ovTw rov IIvOay0- 

‘ > A > , > 8 be ‘ , > \ 2¢ , 

pay, kal od Kadovow dvopati. émedwxe dé 7a padypara, érel ebevnve- 

A , , , , c “~ 4 

yonoav Siccoi mpoayovre, padiora @Oeddwpds te & Kupyvaios, xai 

‘Irroxparys 6 Xtos. Aé€yovor dé of WvOaydperor eSevyvexPar yewperpiav 

~ > ~ ‘ > , a“ , e « 4 a 3 

otras’ dmoBadetv twa THv ovciav tov IvOayopeiwy’ as Sé rodr 

grixnoe, SoPjvar dvd xpyparicacbar dro yewperpias exadeiro dé 7 
yeoperpia mpos IvOaydpou ioropia.* 


Observe that Fabricius, mistaking the sense, says that 
Hippasus, too, was expelled. Hippocrates may have been 
expelled by a school of Pythagoreans with whom he had 
been associated; but, if so, it was not for teaching geometry 
for money, but for taking to himself the credit of Pytha- 
gorean discoveries—a thing of which we have seen the 
Pythagoreans were most jealous, and which they even 
looked on as impious (ace(3joac)."* 

As Anaxagoras was born 499 B.C., and as Plato, after 
the death of Socrates, 399 B.C., went to Cyrene to hear 
Theodorus (¢), the lifetime of Hippocrates falls within the 
fifth century before Christ. As, moreover, there could not 
have been much commerce in the A’gean during thé first 


®Jo. Alberti Fabricii Bibliotheca concerning Hippocrates, the passage, 
Graeca, ed, tertia, i., p. 505, Ham- with some modifications, occurs also in 
burgi, 1718, Iambl. de Vit. Pyth., c. 18, ss. 88 and 
%Tambl. de philos. Pyth, lib. iii; 89. 
Villoison, Anecdota Graeca,vii., p. 216. *4.See HERMATHENA, vol. iii., p. 
With the exception of the sentence 199, 
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quarter of the fifth century, and, further, as the state. 
ments of Aristotle and Philoponus (4) and (c) fall in better 
with the state of affairs during the Athenian supremacy— 
even though we do not accept the suggestion of Bret- 
schneider, made with the view of reconciling these incon- 
sistent statements, that the ship of Hippocrates was taken 
by Athenian pirates* during the Samian war (440 B.C.), in 
which Byzantium took part—we may conclude with cer- 
tainty that Hippocrates did not take up geometry until 
after 450 B.C. We have good reason to believe that at 
that time there were Pythagoreans settled at Athens. 
Hippocrates, then, was probably somewhat senior to So- 
crates, who was a contemporary of Philolaus and Demo- 
critus. 

The paralogisms of Hippocrates, Antiphon, and Bryson, 
in their attempts to square the circle, are referred to and 
contrasted with one another in several passages of Aris- 
totle** and of his commentators—Themistius,” Johan. Phi- 
loponus,** and Simplicius. Simplicius has preserved in his 
Comm. to Phys. Ausc. of Aristotle a pretty full and partly 
literal extract from the Hzstory of Geometry of Eudemus, 
which contains an account of the work of Hippocrates and 
others in relation to this problem. The greater part of 
this extract had been almost entirely overlooked by writers 
on the history of mathematics, until Bretschneider”™ re- 
published the Greek text, having carefully revised and 
emended it. He also supplied the necessary diagrams, 
some of which were wanting, and added explanatory and 











*5 Bretsch., Geom. vor Eukl., p.  Schol., p. 211, b, 19. 
. 28 Joh. Philop. f. 25, b, Schol., 
26 De Sophist. Elench., \1,pp.171,b, Brand. p. 211, b, 30. Zdid., f. 118, 
and 172, ed. Bek.; Phys. Ausc.,i., 2, Schol., p. 211, b, 41. Zbid., f. 26, b, 
p. 185, a, 14, ed. Bek. Schol., p. 212, a, 16. 

21 Themist, f. 16, Schol. in Arist., 29 Bretsch., Geom. vor Euki., pp- 


Brand., p. 327, b, 33. JZbid., f. 5, 100-121, 


98 
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critical notes. This extract is interesting and important, 
and Bretschneider is entitled to much credit for the pains 
he has taken to make it intelligible and better known. 

- It is much to be regretted, however, that Simplicius 
did not merely transmit verdatzm what Eudemus related, 
and thus faithfully preserve this oldest fragment of Greek 
geometry, but added demonstrations of his own, giving 
references to the Elements of Euclid, who lived a century 
and a-half later. Simplicius says: ‘I shall now put down 
literally what Eudemus relates, adding only a short ex- 
planation by referring to Euclid’s Elements, on account 
of the summary manner of Eudemus, who, according to 
archaic custom, gives only concise proofs.’* And in 
another place he tells us that Eudemus passed over the 
squaring of a certain lune as evident—indeed, Eudemus 
was right in doing so—and supplies a lengthy demonstra- 
tion himself.” 

Bretschneider and Hankel, overlooking these passages, 
and disregarding the frequent references to the Elements 
of Euclid which occur in this extract, have drawn conclu- 
sions as to the state of geometry at the time of Hip- 
pocrates which, in my judgment, cannot be sustained. 
Bretschneider notices the great circumstantiality of the 
construction, and the long-windedness and the over-ela- 
boration of the proofs.” Hankel expresses surprise at the 
fact that this oldest fragment of Greek geometry—150 
years older than Euclid’s Elements—already bears that 
character, typically fixed by the latter, which is so peculiar 
to the geometry of the Greeks.” 

Fancy a naturalist finding a fragment of the skeleton 
of some animal which had become extinct, but of which 
there were living representatives in a higher state of 


%® Bretsch., Geom. vor Eukl., p. 109. 3% Jbid., pp. £30, 131. 
1 Tbid., p. 113. %3 Hankel, Gesch. der Math., p. 112. 
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development ; and fancy him improving the portion of the 
skeleton in his hands by making additions to it, so that it 
might be more like the skeleton of the living animal; then 
fancy other naturalists examining the improved fragment 
with so little attention as to exclaim: ‘Dear me! how 
strange it is that the two should be so perfectly alike!’ 

There is, moreover, much clumsiness, and a want of per- 
spicuity, in the arrangement of the demonstrations—the con- 
struction not being clearly stated, but being mixed up with 
the proof: the proofs, too, which in several instances are 
plainly supplied by Simplicius—inasmuch as propositions 
of Euclid’s Elements are quoted—are unskilful and weari- 
some on account of the laboured demonstrations of evident 
theorems, which are repeated several times under different 
forms: while, on the other hand, some statements and 
constructions which stand more in need of explanation 
are passed over without remark. The conclusion is thus 
forced on us that Simplicius was but a poor geometer; and 
we have greater reason, therefore, to regret that he was 
not content with transmitting the work of Eudemus un- 
altered. 

Ishall attempt now to restore this fragment by removing 
from it everything that seems to me not to be the work of 
Eudemus, and all reference to Euclid’s Elements ; and by 
stating briefly, but at the same time clearly and in order, 
the several steps of each demonstration. I shall also notice 
the theorems which are made use of, and the problems 
whose solution is assumed in it. 

‘The difference between false conclusions that can be 
proved to be swch, and others which cannot, he [ Aristotle] 
shows by some false reasonings in geometry.“ Amongst 
the many persons who have sought the squaring of the 


34 Wevdoypdpnua, literally a misde- 
lineation, a false reasoning founded 


on a faulty diagram. 
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circle (that is, to find a square which shall be equal to 
a circle), both Antiphon and Hippocrates believed that 
they had found it, and were equally mistaken. Antiphon’s 
mistake, on account of his not having started from geo- 
metrical principles, as we shall see, cannot be disproved 
geometrically. That of Hippocrates, on the other hand, 
since he was deceived although he clung to geometrical 
principles, can be disproved geometrically. For we must 
analyse and examine those reasonings only which, pre- 
serving the acknowledged principles of the science, lead 
thus to further conclusions ; but there is no use in examin- 
ing those in which these principles are set aside.’ 
‘Antiphon, having drawn a circle, inscribed in it one of 
those polygons® that can be inscribed : let it be a square. 
Then he bisected each side of this square, and through the 
points of section drew straight lines at right angles to 
them, producing them to meet the circumference; these 
lines evidently bisect the corresponding segments of the 
circle. He then joined the new points of section to the 
ends of the sides of the square, so that four triangles were 
formed, and the whole inscribed figure became an octagon. 
And again, in the same way, he bisected each of the sides 
of the octagon, and drew from the points of bisection per- 
pendiculars ; he then joined the points where these per- 
pendiculars met the circumference with the extremities of 
the octagon, and thus formed an inscribed figure of sixteen 
sides. Again, in the same manner, bisecting the sides 


% In Greek mathematical writers, re-  pdv re kal icoydéyov, &c. In Pappus, 
tpdywvov, as far as I know, always however, these words, though some- 
means a square. In this oldest geo- times used generally, for the most part 
metrical writing, éEdywvov, dxrdywvov, denote regular figures. The Greeks 
and woAvywvov denote regular hexa- could do this, for they had the words 
gon, octagon, and polygon. This is rerpdmAevpov, wevrdwAevpov, &c., for 
not the case in the Elements of Euclid, quadrilateral, pentagon, &c. 
who writes, e.g., wevtdywvov iodmAev- 


VOL Iv. 
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of the inscribed polygon of sixteen sides, and drawing 
Straight lines, he formed a polygon of twice as many 
sides; and doing the same again and again, until he had 
exhausted the surface, he concluded that in this manner a 
polygon would be inscribed in the circle, the sides of 
which, on account of their minuteness, would coincide 
with the circumference of the circle. But we can substitute 
for each polygon a square of equal surface; therefore we 
can, since the surface coincides with the circle, construct a 
square equal to a circle.’ 

On this Simplicius observes: ‘the conclusion here is 
manifestly contrary to geometrical principles, not, as 
Alexander maintains, because the geometer supposes as 
a principle that a circle can touch a straight line in one 
point only, and Antiphon sets this aside; for the geometer 
does not suppose this, but proves it. It would be better 
to say that it is a principle that a straight line cannot 
coincide with a circumference, for one without meets the 
circle in one point only, one within in two points, and not 
more, and the meeting takes place in single points. Yet, 
by continually bisecting the space between the chord and 
the arc, it will never be exhausted, nor shall we ever reach 
the circumference of the circle, even though the cutting 
should be continued ad infinitum: if we did, a geometrical 
principle would be set aside, which lays down that magni- 
tudes are divisible ad zxfinztum. And Eudemus, too, says 
that this principle has been set aside by Antiphon.” 

‘But the squaring of the circle by means of segments, 
he [Aristotle**] says, may be disproved geometrically ; he 
would rather call the squaring by means of lunes, which 
Hippocrates found out, one by segments, inasmuch as the 


36 But Eudemus was a pupil of 36% Phys, Ausc. i., 2, p. 185, a, 16, ed. 
Aristotle, and Antiphon was a con- Bek, 
temporary of Democritus. 
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lune is a segment of the circle. The demonstration is as 
follows :— 

‘Let a semicircle aBy be described on the straight line 
aB; bisect a8 in 6; from the point 6 draw a perpendicular 
8y to af, and join ay; this will be the side of the square 
inscribed in the circle of which afy is the semicircle. On 
ay describe the semicircle aey. Now, since the square on 
a@ is equal to double the square on ay (and since the squares 
on the diameters are to each other as the respective circles 
or semicircles), the semicircle ay is double the semicircle 
acy. The quadrant ayé is, therefore, equal to the semicircle 
ary. Take away the common segment lying between the 
circumference ay and the side of the square; then the 
remaining lune aey will be equal to the triangle ayd; but 
this triangle is equal to a square. Having thus shown 
that the lune can be squared, Hippocrates next tries, 
by means of the preceding demonstration, to square the 
circle thus :— 

‘Let there be a straight line af, and let a semicircle 
be described on it; take yd double of a, and on it also 
describe a semicircle; and let the sides of a hexagon, ye, 
#~, and Z8 be inscribed in it. On these sides describe the 
semicircles yne, «02, Zkd. Then each of these semicircles 
described on the sides of the hexagon is equal to the semi 
circle a3, for af} is equal to each side of the hexagon. The 
four semicircles are equal to each other, and together are 
then four times the semicircle on af. But the semicircle 
on yé is also four times that on af3. The semicircle on y8 
is, therefore, equal to the four semicircles—that on a3, 
together with the three semicircles on the sides of the 
hexagon. Take away from the semicircles on the sides of 
the hexagon, and from that on yé, the common segments 
contained by the sides of the hexagon and the periphery of 
the semicircle y3; the remaining lunes yne, <0Z, and Zxé, 
together with the semicircle on af3, will be equal to the 

O2 
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trapezium ye, «2, Zo. If we now take away from the 
trapezium the excess, that is a surface equal to the lunes 
(for it has been shown that there exists a rectilineal figure 
equal to a lune), we shall obtain a remainder equal to 
the semicircle af3 ; we double this rectilineal figure which 
remains, and construct a square equal to it. That square 
will be equal to the circle of which af3 is the diameter, and 
thus the circle has been squared. 

‘The treatment of the problem is indeed ingenious; but 
the wrong conclusion arises from assuming that as demon- 
strated generally which is not so; for not every lune has 
been shown to be squared, but only that which stands over 
the side of the square inscribed in the circle; but the lunes 
in question stand over the sides of the inscribed hexagon. 
The above proof, therefore, which pretends to have squared 
the circle by means of lunes, is defective, and not conclu- 
sive, on account of the false-drawn figure (Yevdoyodgnua) 
which occurs in it.” 

‘Eudemus,”* however, tells us in his Hzstory of Geometry, 
that Hippocrates demonstrated the quadrature of the lune, 
not merely the lune on the side of the square, but gene- 
rally, if one might say so: if, namely, the exterior arc of 
the lune be equal to a semicircle, or greater or less than it. 
I shall now put down literally (kara Aé&v)** what Eudemus 
relates, adding only a short explanation by referring to 
Euclid’s Elements, on account of the summary manner of 
Eudemus, who, according to archaic custom, gives concise 
proofs. 

‘In the second book of his //zstory of Geometry, Eudemus 
says: the squaring of lunes seeming to relate to an un- 


37] attribute the above observation 105-109, Bretsch., Geom. vor Eubl. 
on the proof to Eudemus. What fol- 38 Jbid., p. 109. 
lows in Simplicius seems to me not to 39 Simplicius did not adhere to his 
be his. I have, therefore, omitted the intention, or else some transcriber has 
remainder of §83, and §§84, 85, pp. added to the text. 
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common class of figures was, on account of their relation 
to the circle, first treated of by Hippocrates, and was 
rightly viewed in that connection. We may, therefore, 
more fully touch upon and discuss them. He started 
with and laid down as the first thing useful for them, that 
similar segments of circles have the same ratio as the 
squares on their bases. This he proved by showing that 
circles have the same ratio as the squares on their dia- 
meters. Now, as circles are to each other, so are also 
similar segments ; but similar segments are those which 
contain the same part of their respective circles, as a semi- 
circle to a semicircle, the third part of a circle to the third 
part of another circle.“ For which reason, also, similar 
segments contain equal angles. The latter are in all semi- 
circles right, in larger segments less than right angles, 
and so much less as the segments are larger than semi- 
circles; and in smaller segments they are larger than 
right angles, and so much larger as the segments are 
smaller than semicircles. Having first shown this, he 
described a lune which had a semicircle for boundary, 
by circumscribing a semicircle about a right-angled isos- 
celes triangle, and describing on the hypotenuse a seg- 


40 Here rujjua seems to be used for 
sector: indeed, we have seen above 
that a lutte was also called rujua. The 
word rouels, sector, may have been 
The poverty of the 
Greek language in respect of geo- 
metrical terms has been frequently 
noticed. For example, they had no 
word for radius, and instead used the 
periphrasis 4 é« rod Kévrpov. Again, 
Archimedes nowhere uses the word 
parabola; and as to the imperfect 
terminology of the geometers of this 
period, we have the direct statement of 


of later origin. 


Aristotle, who says: kal 7d avdAovyov 


bri evadaAdt, f apiOuol Kal F ypaumat 
kal f} oreped Kal 7 Xpdvor, Somwep edeix- 
vutd mote xwpls, evdexduevdy ye kata 
mavrov wig amodelter SerxO7vat GAAG dia 
7d wh elvat @vouacmévoy TL mavTa TadTa 
év, apiOuot when xpdvos aoreped, kat 
elder Siapépew arAAhAwv, xwpls érAau- 
Bavero. viv 3& nabddAov delxvuta ob 
yap h yeaupal 2 H adpiOuol bwijpxer, 
GAN’ f Todl, & KabdAov droTlbevTa 
imdpxew.—Aristot., Anal., post., i., 
5, P- 74, a 17, ed. Bekker. This 
passage is interesting in another re- 
spect also, as it contains the germ 
of Algebra. 
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ment of a circle similar to those cut off by the sides. The 
segment over the hypotenuse then being equal to the sum 
of those on the two other sides, if the common part of the 
triangle which lies over the segment on the base be added 
to both, the lune will be equal to the triangle. Since the 
lune, then, has been shown to be equal to a triangle, it can 
be squared. Thus, then, Hippocrates, by taking for the 
exterior arc of the lune that of a semicircle, readily squares 
the lune. 

‘Hippocrates next proceeds to square a lune whose 
exterior arc is greater than a semicircle. In order to do 
so, he constructs a trapezium“ having three sides equal to 
each other, and the fourth—the greater of the two parallel 
sides—such that the square on it is equal to three times 
that on any other side; he circumscribes a circle about the 
trapezium, and on its greatest side describes a segment of 
a circle similar to those cut off from the circle by the three 
equal sides.“ By drawing a diagonal of the trapezium, it 
will be manifest that the section in question is greater 
than a semicircle, for the square on this straight line sub- 
tending two equal sides of the trapezium must be greater 
than twice the square on either of them, or than double 
the square on the third equal side: the square on the 
greatest side of the trapezium, which is equal to three 
times the square on any one of the other sides, is therefore 
less than the square on the diagonal and the square on the 
third equal side. Consequently, the angle subtended by 


‘! Trapezia, like this, cut off from person from dworidera to Selteis, as 
an isosceles triangle by a line parallel well as by the reference to Euclid, 
to the base, occur in the Papyrus i.9. A few lines lower there is a gap 
Rhind. in the text, as Bretschneider has ob- 

2 Then follows a proof, which Ihave served; but the gap occurs in the work 
omitted, that the circle can be circum- of Simplicius, and not of Eudemus, as 
scribed about the trapezium. This  Bretschneider has erroneously sup- 
proof is obviously supplied by Simpli- posed.—Geom. vor Eukl., p. 111, and 
clus, as is indicated by the change of note. 
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the greatest side of the trapezium is acute, and the seg- 
ment which contains it is, therefore, greater than a semi- 
circle: but this is the exterior boundary of the lune. 
Simplicius tells us that Eudemus passed over the squaring 
of this lune, he supposes, because it was evident, and he 
supplies it himself.“ 

‘Further, Hippocrates shows that a lune with an ex- 
terior arc less than a semicircle can be squared, and gives 
the following construction for the description of such a 
lune: “— 

‘Let a be the diameter of a circle whose centre is «; let 
y8 cut Bx in the point of bisection y, and at right angles; 
through 3 draw the straight line (Ze, so that the part of it, 
é, intercepted between the line yé and the circle shall be 
such that two squares on it shall be equal to three squares 
on the radius («;*° join «2, and produce it to meet the 


8 Jbid., p. 113, §88. I have omitted 
it, as not being the work of Eudemus. 
{The whole construction, as Bret- 
schneider has remarked, is quite ob- 
scure and defective. 
on which the construction turns is the 


The main point 


determination of the straight line B¢e, 
and this is nowhere given in the text. 
The determination of this line, how- 
ever, can be inferred from the state- 
ment in p. 114, Geom. vor Eukl., that 
‘it is assumed that the line e¢ inclines 
towards 8’; and the further statement, 
in p. 117, that ‘it is assumed that the 
square on e¢ is once and a-half the 
square on the radius.’ In 
make the investigation intelligible, I 


order to 


have commenced by stating how this 
line B(e is to be drawn. I 
usual, omitted the proofs of Simplicius. 

Bretschneider, p. 114, notices the 


have, as 


archaic manner in which lines and 


° . . . s 
pomts are denoted in this investiga- 


tion—7 [ed0cia] ep’ 7 AB, 7d [onuetov] 
ép’ of K—and infers from it that Eu- 
demus is quoting the very words of 
Hippocrates. I have found this obser- 
vation useful in aiding me to separate 
the additions of Simplicius from the 
work of Eudemus. The inference of 
Bretschneider, however, cannot I think 
be sustained, for the same manner of 
expression is to be found in Aristotle. 
45 The length of the line e¢ can be 
determined by means of the theorem of 
Pythagoras (Euclid, i., 47), coupled 
with the theorem of ‘Thales (Euclid, 
lii., 31). 
thus determined, so that the rectangle 
under the whole line thus produced 
and the part produced shall be equal 


Then, produce the line e¢ 


to the square on the radius; or, in 
archaic language, apply to the line e¢ 
a rectangle which shall be equal to the 
square on the radius, and which shall 
Pytha- 


be excessive by a square—a 
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straight line drawn through « parallel to Bx, and let them 
meet at n; join xe, By (these lines will be equal) ; describe 
then a circle round the trapezium Ben; also, circumscribe 
a circle about the triangle «Zn. Let the centres of these 
circles be X and wp respectively. 

‘Now, the segments of the latter circle on ¢Z and Zy are 
similar to each other, and to each of the segments of the 
former circle on the equal straight lines ex, «3, Bn; and, 
since twice the square on ¢Z is equal to three times the 
square on «3, the sum of the two segments on ¢ and Zp is 
equal to the sum of the three segments on ek, «3, Bn; to 
each of these equals add the figure bounded by the straight 
lines ex, «3, Bn, and the arc nZe, and we shall have the lune 
whose exterior arc is exn equal to the rectilineal figure 


composed of the three triangles ZBn, ZBx, Zk.” 


gorean problem, as Eudemus tells us. 
(See HERMATHENA, vol. iii., pp. 181, 
196, 197.) If the calculation be made 
by this method, or by the solution of a 
quadratic equation, we find 


notes) 


Bretschneider makes some slip, and 


gives as 
_ Br II 
o=F (v5 -'): 


Geom. vor Eukl., p. 115, note. 

46 Draw lines from the points e, x, B, 
and 7 to A, the centre of the circle 
described about the trapezium; and 
from ¢ and 7 to p, the centre of the 
circle circumscribed about the triangle 
e(q; it will be easy to see, then, that 
the angles subtended by ex, «8, and 7B 
at A are equal to each other, and to 
each of the angles subtended by e¢ and 
(m at uw. The similarity of the segments 
is then inferred ; but observe, that in 


order to bring this under the definition 
of similar segments given above, the 
word segment must be used in a large 
signification; and that further, it re- 
quires rather the converse of the defini- 
tion, and thus raises the difficulty of 
incommensurability. 

The similarity of the segments might 
also be inferred from the equality of 
the alternate angles (en¢ and «8, for 
example). In HERMATHENA, Vol. iii., 
p. 203, I stated, following Bretschnei- 
der and Hankel, that Hippocrates of 
Chios did not know the theorem that 
the angles in the same segment of 
a circle are equal. But if the latter 
method of proving the similarity of the 
segments in the construction to which 
the present note refers was that used 
by Hippocrates, the statement in ques- 
tion would have to be retracted. 

47 A pentagon with a re-entrant angle 
is considered here : but observe, 1°, that 
it is not called a pentagon, that term 
being then restricted to the regular 
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‘That the exterior arc of this lune is smaller than a 
semicircle, Hippocrates proves, by showing that the angle 
ey lying within the exterior arc of the segment is obtuse, 
which he does thus: Since the square on ¢{ is once and 
a-half the square on the radius Bx or xe, and since, on 
account of the similarity of the triangles Bxe and BZ«, the 
square on xe is greater than twice the square on «Z,* it 
follows that the square on eZ is greater than the squares on 
wand xg together. The angle exn is therefore obtuse, and 
consequently the segment in which it lies is less than a 
semicircle. 


‘Lastly, Hippocrates squared a lune and a circle to- 
gether, thus: let two circles be described about the centre 
x, and let the square on the diameter of the exterior be six 


times that of the interior. Inscribe a hexagon aByéeg in 
the inner circle, and draw the radii xa, «3, xy, and produce 


pentagon ; and, 2°, that it is described 
as a rectilineal figure composed of 
three triangles. 

“8 It is assumed here that the 
angle Bxe is obtuse, which it evi- 
dently is. 


Bretschneider points out that in this 
paragraph the Greek text in the Aldine 
is corrupt, and consequently obscure : 
he corrects it by means of some trans- 
positions and a few trifling additions. 
(See Geom. vor Eukl., p. 118, note 2.) 
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them to the periphery of the exterior circle; let them meet 
it at the points n, 0, x, respectively, and join 70, 6, m. It 
is evident that n#, @ are sides of the hexagon inscribed 
in the larger circle. Now, on m let there be described a 
segment similar to that cut off by n#. Since, then, the 
square on nm is necessarily three times greater than that on 
79, the side of the hexagon,” and the square on 16 six 
times that on af}, it is evident that the segment described 
over me must be equal to the sum of the segments of the 
outer circle over nf and &, together with those cut off in 
the inner circle by all the sides of the hexagon. If we now 
add, on both sides, the part of the triangle nf lying over 
the segment m, we arrive at the result that the triangle nh 
is equal to the lune nfi, together with the segments of the 
inner circle cut off by the sides of the hexagon ; and if we 
add on both sides the hexagon itself, we have the triangle, 
together with the hexagon, equal to the said lune together 
with the interior circle. Since, then, these rectilineal 
figures can be squared, the circle, together with the lune, 
can also be squared. 

‘Simplicius adds, in conclusion, that it must be admitted 
that Eudemus knows better all about Hippocrates of Chios, 
being nearer to him in point of time, and being also a 
pupil of Aristotle.’ 

If we examine this oldest fragment of Greek geometry, 
we see, in the first place, that there is in it a defini- 
tion of similar segments of circles; they are defined to be 
those which contain the same quotum of their respective 
circles, as, for instance, a semicircle is similar to a semi- 


** Then follows the proof of this 
statement, which I have omitted, as I 
think it was added by Simplicius : the 
word 4 broreivovga could scarcely have 
been used by Eudemus in the sense of 
sub-tense, as it is in this passage. 


Plato (Timacus, 54, D, ed. Stallbaum, 
vii., p. 228) and Aristotle use it, as we 
do, for the hypotenuse. It was some- 
times used by later writers, Pappus 
for example, more generally, as it is 
here. 
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circle, the third part of one circle is similar to the third 
part of another circle. 
Next we find the following theorems :— 


(a). Similar segments contain equal angles ;* 

(6). These in all semicircles are right; segments which 
are larger or smaller than semicircles contain, respectively, 
acute or obtuse angles ; 

(c. The side of a hexagon inscribed in a circle is equal 
to the radius ; 

(d). In any triangle the square on a side opposite to an 
acute angle is less than the sum of the squares on the sides 
which contain the acute angle ; 

(e). In an obtuse-angled triangle the square on the side 
subtending the obtuse angle is greater than the sum of the 
squares on the sides containing it ; 

(f). In an isosceles triangle whose vertical angle is 
double the angle of an equilateral triangle, the square on 
the base is equal to three times the square on one of the 
equal sides ; 

(g). In equiangular triangles the sides about the equal 
angles are proportional ; 

(4). Circles are to each other as the squares on their 
diameters ; 

(:). Similar segments of circles are to each other as the 
squares on their bases. 


Lastly, we observe that the solution of the following 
problems is required :— 

(2). Construct a square which shall be equal to a given 
rectilineal figure ; 

(4). Find a line the square on which shall be equal to 
three times the square on a given line ;* 


" For this, or rather its converse, is Also, see p. 197. 
assumed in the demonstration, Pp. 200. 5! See theorem (/), supra. 
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(c). Find a line such that twice the square on it shal] 
be equal to three times the square on a given line; 

(d). Being given two straight lines, construct a tra. 
pezium such that one of the parallel sides shall be equal 
to the greater of the two given lines, and each of the three 
remaining sides equal to the less; 

(e). About the trapezium so constructed describe a 
circle ; 

(/). Describe a circle about a given triangle ; 

(g). From the extremity of the diameter of a semicircle 
draw a chord such that the part of it intercepted between 
the circle and a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
diameter at the distance of one half the radius shall be 
equal to a given straight line; 

(2). Describe on.a given straight line a segment of a 
circle which shall be similar to a given one. 

There remain to us but few more notices of the work 
done by the geometers of this period :— 

Antiphon, whose attempt to square the circle is given by 
Simplicius in the above extract, and who is also mentioned 
by Aristotle and some of his other commentators, is most 
probably the Sophist of that name who, we are told, often 
disputed with Socrates.” It appears from a notice of 
Themistius, that Antiphon started not only from the 
square, but also from the equilateral triangle, inscribed 
in a circle, and pursued the method and train of reasoning 
above described. 

Aristotle and his commentators mention another So- 
phist who attempted to square the circle—Bryson, of 
whom we have no certain knowledge, but who was pro- 
bably a Pythagorean, and may have been the Bryson who 
is mentioned by Iamblichus amongst the disciples of Py- 




























































52 Xenophon, A/emorad. i., 6, § 1; 53 Themist., f. 16; Brandis, Schol. 
Diog. Laert. ii., 46, ed. Cobet, p. 44. in Arist., p. 327, b, 33- 
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thagoras.™ Bryson inscribed a square,* or more generally 
any polygon,” in a circle, and circumscribed another of the 
same number of sides about the circle; he then argued 
that the circle is larger than the inscribed and less than 
the circumscribed polygon, and erroneously assumed that 
the excess in one case is equal to the defect in the other; 
he concluded thence that the circle is the mean between the 
two. 

It seems, too, that some persons who had no know- 
ledge of geometry took up the question, and fancied, as 
Alexander Aphrodisius tells us, that they should find the 
square of the circle in surface measure if they could find 
a square number which is also a cyclical number”— 
numbers as 5 or 6, whose square ends with the same 
number, are called by arithmeticians cyclical numbers.* 
On this Hankel observes that ‘unfortunately we cannot 
assume that this solution of the squaring of the circle was 
only a joke’; and he adds, in a note, that ‘perhaps it was 
of later origin, although it strongly reminds us of the 
Sophists who proved also that Homer’s poetry was a 
geometrical figure because it is a circle of myths.’” 

That the problem was one of public interest at that 
time, and that, further, owing to the false solutions of 
pretended geometers, an element of ridicule had become 
attached to it, is plain from the reference which Aristo- 
phanes makes to it in one of his comedies.” 

In the former part of this Paper (HERMATHENA, vol. iii. 
p. 185), we saw that there was a tradition that the problem 
of the quadrature of the circle engaged the attention of the 


*Tambl., Vit. Pyth., c. 23. 57 Simplicius, in Bretsch. Geom. vor 
% Alex, Aphrod., f. 30; Brandis, Zuwékl., p. 106. 
Schol., p. 306, b. 58 Jbid. 
*Themist., f. 5; Brandis, Schol., 59 Hankel, Geschich. der Math., p. 
p.211; Johan. Philop., f.118; Brandis, 116, and note. 
Schol., p. 211. 60 Birds, 1005. 
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Pythagoreans. We saw, too (zdzd. p. 263), that they pro. 
bably derived the problem from the Bgyyptians, who sought 
to find from the diameter the side Of a square whose area 
should be equal to that of the circle. From their approxi- 
mate solution, it follows that the Egyptians must have 
assumed as evident that the area of a circle is propor. 
tional to the square on its diameter, though they would 
not have expressed themselves in this abstract manner, 
A goras (499-428 B.C.) is recorded to have investigated 
this problem during his imprisonment." 

Vitruvius tells us,that Agatharchus invented scene- 
painting, and that he painted a scene for a tragedy which 
Eschylus brought out at Athens, and that he left notes on 
the subject. Vitruvius goes on to say that Democritus 
and Anaxagoras, profiting by these instructions, wrote on 
perspective.” 

We have named Democritus more than once: it is 
remarkable that the name of this great philosopher, who 
was no less eminent as a mathematician,® and whose 
fame stood so high in antiquity, does not occur in the 
summary of the history of geometry preserved by Proclus. 
In connection with this, we should note that Aristoxenus, 
in his Hzstoric Commentaries, says that Plato wished to 
burn all the writings of Democritus that he was able to 
collect; but that the Pythagoreans, Amyclas and Cleinias, 
prevented him, as they said it would do no good, inasmuch 
as copies of his books were already in many hands. 
Diogenes Laertius goes on to say that it is plain that this 
was the case; for Plato, who mentions nearly all the 
ancient philosophers, nowhere speaks of Democritus.” 


81 AAr’ ’Avataydpas piv ev re Seo- 63 Cicero, De finibus bonorum et 
pwrnply tov rod KiKAou Tetpaywuioudy malorum, i., 6; Diog. Laert., ix. 7, 
&ypape.—Plut., De Exil., c. 17, vol. ed. Cobet, p. 236. 

iii., p. 734, ed. Didot. % Diog. Laert., idid., ed. Cobet, 
6 De Arch., vii., Praef. Dp. 237. 
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We are also told by Diogenes Laertius that Demo- 
critus was a pupil of Leucippus and of Anaxagoras, who 
was forty years his senior; and further, that he went 
to Egypt to see the priests there, and to learn geometry 
from them.” 

This report is confirmed by what Democritus himself 
tells us: ‘I have wandered over a larger portion of the 
earth than any man of my time, inquiring about things 
most remote; I have observed very many climates and 
lands, and have listened to very many learned men; but 
no one has ever yet surpassed me in the construction 
of lines with demonstration; no, not even the Egyptian 
Harpedonaptae, as they are called (kal ypaypéwv avvBéoroc 
pera amoote.oc ovdsic Kw pe maphdAdake, ovd’ of Aiyutriwy 
kaAgdusvoe ‘Apmedovarra’), with whom I lived five years in 
all, in a foreign land.’” 

We learn further, from Diogenes Laertius, that Demo- 
critus was an admirer of the Pythagoreans; that he seems 
to have derived all his doctrines from Pythagoras, to such 
a degree, that one would have thought that he had been 
his pupil, if the difference of time did not prevent it; that 
at all events he was a pupil of some of the Pythagorean 
schools, and that he was intimate with Philolaus.® 

Diogenes Laertius gives a list of his writings: amongst 
those on mathematics we observe the following :— 


Ilept Scapopng yvwpovoc 7) wept Yavatog kixXov Kai opaipne 
(lit, On the difference of the gnomon, or on the contact 
of the circle and the sphere. Can what he has in view 
be the following idea: that, the gnomon, or carpenter’s 
tule, being placed with its vertex on the circumference of 
a circle, in the limiting position, when one leg passes 


% Diog. Laert., ix., 7, ed. Cobet, i.,p.304, ed. Sylburg; Mullach, Fragm. 
p- 235. Phil, Graec., p. 370. 

% Tbid., p. 236. 68 Diog. Laert., ix., 7, ed. Cobet, 

* Democrit., ap. Clem. Alex. Strom.,  p. 236. 
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through the centre, the other will determine the tangent); 
one on geometry; one on numbers; one on incommen- 
surable lines and solids, in two books; ’Axrivoypagty (a 
description of rays, probably perspective).” 

We also learn, from a notice of Plutarch, that Demo. 
critus raised the following question : ‘If a cone were cut 
by a plane parallel to its base [obviously meaning, what 
we should now call one infinitely near to that plane], what 
must we think of the surfaces of the sections, that they are 
equal or unequal? For if they are unequal, they will show 
the cone to be irregular, as having many indentations 
like steps, and unevennesses; and if they are equal, the 
sections will be equal, and the cone will appear to have 
the property of a cylinder, viz., to be composed of equal, 
and not unequal, circles, which is very absurd.’” 

If we examine the contents of the foregoing extracts, 
and compare the state of geometry as presented to us 
in them with its condition about half a century earlier, 
we observe that the chief progress made in the interval 
concerns the circle. The early Pythagoreans seem not to 
have given much consideration to the properties of the 
circle ; but the attention of the geometers of this period 
was naturally directed to them in connection with the 
problem of its quadrature. 

We have already set down, serzatim, the theorems and 
problems relating to the circle which are contained in the 
extract from Eudemus. 

Although the attempts of Antiphon and Bryson to 
square the circle did not meet with much favour from the 
ancient geometers, and were condemned on account of the 
paralogisms in them, yet their conceptions contain the 
first germ of the infinitesimal method : to Antiphon is due 


69 Diog. Laert., ix., 7, ed. Cobet, 7 Plut., de Comm. Not., p. 1321, ed. 
pp. 238 and 239. Didot. 
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the merit of having first got into the right track by intro- 
ducing for the solution of this problem—in accordance 
with the atomic theory then nascent—the fundamental 
idea of infinitesimals, and by trying to exhaust the circle 
by means of inscribed polygons of continually increasing 
number of sides; Bryson is entitled to praise for having 
seen the necessity of taking into consideration the circum- 
scribed as well as the inscribed polygon, and thereby 
obtaining a superior as well as an inferior limit to the 
area of the circle. Bryson’s idea is just, and should be 
regarded as complementary to the idea of Antiphon, which 
it limits and renders precise. Later, after the method of 
exhaustions had been invented, in order to supply demon- 
strations which were perfectly rigorous, the two limits, 
inferior and superior, were always considered together, 
as we see in Euclid and Archimedes. 

We see, too, that the question which Plutarch tells us 
that Democritus himself raised involves the idea of infini- 
tesimals; and it is evident that this question, taken in con- 
nection with the axiom in p. 185, must have presented real 
difficulties to the ancient geometers. The general question 
which underlies it was, as is well known, considered and 
answered by Leibnitz: ‘Caetertm aequalia esse puto, non 
tanthm quorum differentia est omnino nulla, sed et quo- 
rum differentia est incomparabiliter parva; et licét ea Nihil 
omnino dici non debeat, non tamen est quantitas compara- 
bilis cum ipsis, quorum est differentia. Quemadmodum 
si lineae punctum alterius lineae addas, vel superficiei 
lineam, quantitatem non auges. Idem est, si lineam qui- 
dem lineae addas, sed incomparabiliter minorem. Nec 
ulla constructione tale augmentum exhiberi potest. Sci- 
licet eas tanttum homogeneas quantitates comparabiles 
esse, cum Luclide, lib. v., defin. 5, censeo, quarum una 
numero, sed finito, multiplicata, alteram superare potest. 
Et quae tali quantitate non differunt, aequalia esse statuo, 
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quod etiam Archimedes sumsit, aliique post ipsum omnes, 
Et hoc ipsum est, quod dicitur differentiam esse data 
quavis minorem. Et Archimedeo quidem processu tres 
semper deductione ad absurdum confirmari potest,’ 
Further, we have seen that Democritus wrote on the 
contact of the circle and of the sphere. The employment 
of the gvomon for the solution of this problem seems to 
show that Democritus, in its treatment, made use of the 
infinitesimal method; he might have employed the 
gnomon either in the manner indicated above, or, by 
making one leg of the gnomon pass through the centre of 
the circle, and moving the other parallel to itself, he 
could have found the middle points of a system of parallel 
chords, and thus ultimately the tangents parallel to them. 
At any rate this problem was a natural subject of inquiry 
for the chief founder of the atomic theory, just as Leibnitz 
—the author of the doctrine of monads and the founder of 
the infinitesimal calculus—was occupied with this same 
subject of tangency. 

We observe, further, that the conception of the irra- 
tional (a\oyov), which had been a secret of the Pythagorean 
school, became generally known, and that Democritus 
wrote a treatise on the subject. 

We have seen that Anaxagoras and Democritus wrote 
on perspective, and that this is not the only instance in 
which the consideration of problems in geometry of three 
dimensions occupied the attention of Democritus. 

On the whole, then, we find that considerable progress 
had been made in elementary geometry; and indeed the 
appearance of a treatise on the elements is in itself an 
indication of the same thing. We have further evidence 
of this, too, in the endeavours of the geometers of this 
period to extend to the circle and to volumes the results 


74 Leibnitii Opera Omnia, ed. L. Dutens, tom. iii. p. 328. 
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which had been. arrived at concerning rectilineal figures 
and their comparison with each other. The Pythagoreans, 
as we have seen, had shown how to determine a square 
whose area was any multiple of a given square. The 
question now was to extend this to the cube, and, in 
particular, to solve the problem of the duplication of the 
cube. 

Proclus (after Eudemus) and Eratosthenes tell us (Z and 
i, p. 187) that Hippocrates reduced this question to one ot 
plane geometry, namely, the finding of two mean propor- 
tionals between two given straight lines, the greater of 
which is double the less. Hippocrates, therefore, must 
have known that if four straight lines are in continued 
proportion, the first has the same ratio to the fourth that 
the cube described on the first as side has to the cube 
described in like manner on the second. He must then 
have pursued the following train of reasoning :—Suppose 
the problem solved, and that a cube is found which is 
double the given cube; find a third proportional to the 
sides of the two cubes, and then find a fourth proportional 
to these three lines ; the fourth proportional must be double 
the side of the given cube: if, then, two mean propor- 
tionals can be found between the side of the given cube 
and a line whose length is double of that side, the problem 
will be sclved. As the Pythagoreans had already solved 
the problem of finding a mean proportional between two 
given lines—or, which comes to the same, to construct a 
square which shall be equal to a given rectangle—it was 
not unreasonable for Hippocrates to suppose that he had 
put the problem of the duplication of the cube in a fair 
way of solution. Thus arose the famous problem of finding 
two mean proportionals between two given lines—a prob- 
lem which occupied the attention of geometers for many 
centuries. Although, as Eratosthenes observed, the diffi- 
culty is not in this way got over; and although the new 

P 2 
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problem cannot be solved by means of the straight line 
and circle, or, in the language of the ancients, cannot 
be referred to plane problems, yet Hippocrates is entitleq 
to much credit for this reduction of a problem in stereo. 
metry to one in plane geometry. The tragedy to which 
Eratosthenes refers in this account of the legendary origin 
of the problem is, according to Valckenaer, a lost play of 
Euripides, named MoAveido¢ :” if this be so, it follows that 
this problem of the duplication of the cube, as well as that 
of the quadrature of the circle, was famous at Athens at 
this period. 

Eratosthenes, in his letter to Ptolemy IIL., relates that 
one of the old tragic poets introduced Minos on the stage 
erecting a tomb for his son Glaucus; and then, deeming 
the structure too mean for a royal tomb, he said ‘double 
it, but preserve the cubical form’: pixpdv y’ tAckag Basr- 
Agxov onxov tapov, SitAGo.og EoTw. Tov OS? Tov KUPov pm) 
opadeic.”” Eratosthenes then relates the part taken by 
Hippocrates of Chios towards the solution of this problem 
as given above (p. 187), and continues : ‘Later [in the time 
of Plato], so the story goes, the Delians, who were suffer- 
ing from a pestilence, being ordered by the oracle to 
double one of their altars, were thus placed in the same 
difficulty. They sent therefore to the geometers of the 
Academy, entreating them to solve the question.’ This 
problem of the duplication of the cube—henceforth known 
as the Delian Problem—may have been originally sug- 
gested by the practical needs of architecture, as indicated 
in the legend, and have arisen in Theocratic times; it 


72 See Reimer, Historia problematis kenaer shows that these words of Era- 
de cubi duplicatione, p. 20, Gottingae,  tosthenes contain two verses, which he 
1798; and Biering, Historia proble- thus restores :— 
matis cubi duplicandi, p. 6, Hauniae, Mixpov y' édekas BaotAckod anxdy Tapou' 
1344. Aurddovos éotw, Tod KUBou Se wi odadrs- 


73 Archim., ed. Torelli, p. 144. Valce- | See Reimer, /. c. 
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may subsequently have engaged the attention of the Py- 
thagoreans as an object of theoretic interest and scientific 
inquiry, as suggested above. 

These two ways of looking at the question seem suited 
for presenting it to the public on the one hand and to 
mathematical pupils on the other. From the consideration 
of a passage in Plutarch,” however, I am led to believe 
that the new problem—to find two mean proportionals 
between two given lines—which arose out of it, had a 
deeper significance, and that it must have been regarded 
by the Pythagorean philosophers of this time as one of 
great importance, on account of its relation to their 
cosmology. 

In the former part of this Paper (HERMATHENA, vol. 
iii. p. 194) we saw that the Pythagoreans believed that 
the tetrahedron, octahedron, icosahedron, and cube cor- 
responded to the four elements of the real world. This 
doctrine is ascribed by Plutarch to Pythagoras himself ;” 
Philolaus, who lived at this time, also held that the 
elementary nature of bodies depended on their form. The 
tetrahedron was assigned to fire, the octahedron to air, 
the icosahedron to water, and the cube to earth; that is 
to say, it was held that the smallest constituent parts 
of these substances had each the form assigned to it.” 
This being so, what took place, according to this theory, 
when, under the action of heat, snow and ice melted, or 
water became vapour? In the former case, the elements 
which had been cubical took the icosahedral form, and 


4 Symp., viii., Quaestio 2, c. 4; 
Plut. Ofera, ed. Didot, vol. iv., p. 877. 

® Tvdaydpas, mévre oxnudtwv byTwy 
Orepeav, dmrep kadeirat Kal wadnuaTiKd, 
&k wey tod KdBov nol yeyovévar Thy 
Viv, &e Bt ris mupauldos Td mip, ex BE 
Tov dkraddpou roy dépa, ex 5k Tod eiKo~ 
saédpov 7d HSwp, ex Bt Tod SwdexaddSpov 


Thy Tov mavTds Fpaipay. 

TAdtwy 5t Kad ev rovrTas muBaryopl Ce. 
Plut. Plac., ii., 6, 5 & 6; Opera, ed. 
Didot, vol. iv., p. 1081. 

76 Stob. Eclog. ab Heeren, lib. i., 
p. 10. See also Zeller, Die Philos. der 
Griechen, Erster Theil, p. 376, Leip- 
zig, 1876. 
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in the latter the icosahedral elements became octahedral, 
Hence would naturally arise the following geometrical 
problems :— 

Construct an icosahedron which shall be equal to a 
given cube; 

Construct an octahedron which shall be equal to a 
given icosahedron. 

Now Plutarch, in his Symp., viii., Quaestzo ii.—Ne Darwv 
Edeye Tov Oedv ae yewperpeiv, 3 & 4”—accepts this theory of 
Pythagoras and Philolaus, and in connection with it points 
out the importance of the problem : ‘ Given two figures, to 
construct a third which shall be equal to one of the two 
and similar to the other’—which he praises as elegant, and 
attributes to Pythagoras (see HERMATHENA, vol. iii. p. 182). 
It is evident that Plutarch had in view solid and not plane 
figures ; for, having previously referred to the forms of the 
constituent elements of bodies, viz., air, earth, fire, and 
water, as being those of the regular solids, omitting the 
dodecahedron, he goes on as follows: ‘ What,’ said Dio- 
genianus, ‘has this [the problem—given two figures, to 
describe a third equal to one and similar to the other] to 
do with the subject?’ ‘ You will easily know,’ I said, ‘if 
you call to mind the division in the Timaeus, which di- 
vided into three the things first existing, from which the 
Universe had its birth; the first of which three we call 
God [@e6¢, the arranger],a name most justly deserved ; the 
second we call matter, and the third zdeal form. . . . God 
was minded, then, to leave nothing, so far as it could be 
accomplished, undefined by limits, if it was capable of 
being defined by limits; but [rather] to adorn nature 
with proportion, measurement, and number: making 
some one thing [that is, the universe] out of the ma- 
terial taken all together; something that would be 


7 Plut, Opera, ed, Didot, vol. iv. pp. 879, 7. 
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like the zdcal form and as big as the matter. So having 
given himself this problem, when the /wo were there, 
he made, and makes, and for ever maintains, a ¢hzrd, 
viz, the universe, which is equal to the matter and like 
the model.’ 

Let us now consider one of these problems—the 
former—and, applying to it the method of reduction, see 
what is required for its solution. Suppose the problem 
solved, and that an icosahedron has been constructed 
which shall be equal to a given cube. Take now another 
icosahedron, whose edge and volume are supposed to be 
known, and, pursuing the same method which was followed 
above in p. 211, we shall find that, in order to solve the 
problem, it would be necessary— 

1. To find the volume of a polyhedron ; 

2. To find a line which shall have the same ratio to a 
given line that the volumes of two given polyhedra have 
to each other ; 

3. To find two mean proportionals between two given 
lines ; and 

4. To construct on a given line as edge a polyhedron 
which shall be similar to a given one. 

Now we shall see that the problem of finding two mean 
proportionals between two given lines was first solved by 
Archytas of Tarentum—zdiimus Pythagoreorum—then by 
his pupil Eudoxus of Cnidus, and thirdly by Menaechmus, 
who was a pupil of Eudoxus, and who used for its solu- 
tion the conic sections which he had discovered : we shall 
see further that Eudoxus founded stereometry by showing 
that a triangular pyramid is one-third of a prism on the 
same base and between the same parallel planes; lastly, 
we shall find that these great discoveries were made 
with the aid of the method of geometrical analysis which 
either had meanwhile grown out of the method of reduc- 
tion or was invented by Archytas. 
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It is probable that a third celebrated problem—the 
trisection of an angle—also occupied the attention of the 
geometers of this period. No doubt the Egyptians knew 
how to divide an angle, or an arc of a circle, into two 
equal parts; they may therefore have also known how to 
divide a right angle into three equal parts. We have seen, 
moreover, that the construction of the regular pentagon 
was known to Pythagoras, and we infer that he could have 
divided a right angle into five equal parts. In this way, 
then, the problem of the trisection of any angle—or the 
more general one of dividing an angle into any number 
of equal parts—would naturally arise. Further, if we 
examine the two reductions of the problem of the tri- 
section of an angle which have been handed down to 
us from ancient times, we shall see that they are such 
as might naturally occur to the early geometers, and that 
they were quite within the reach of a Pythagorean—one 
who had worthily gone through his noviciate of at least 
two years of mathematical study and silent meditation. 
For this reason, and because, moreover, they furnish good 
examples of the method called araywyf, I give them here. 

Let us examine what is required for the trisection of 
an angle according to the method handed down to us by 
Pappus.” 

Since we can trisect a right angle, it follows that the 
trisection of any angle can be effected if we can trisect an 
acute angle. 

Let now ay be the given acute angle which it is 
required to trisect. 

From any point a on the line af, which forms one leg 
of the given angle, let fall a perpendicular ay on the other 
leg, and complete the rectangle ay$é. Suppose now that 
the problem is solved, and that a line is drawn making 


7 Pappi Alex. Codlect., ed. Hultsch, vol. i. p. 274. 
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with By an angle which is the third part of the given 
angle ay; let this line cut ay in 2, and be produced until 
it meet 6a produced at the point e. Let now the straight 
line Ze be bisected in n, and an be joined; then the lines 
fn, né, an, and (a are all evidently equal to each other, 
and, therefore, the line Ze is double of the line a3, which is 
known. 

The problem of the trisection of an angle is thus 
reduced to another :— 

From any vertex 6 of a rectangle Bday draw a line 
Ble, so that the part Ze of it intercepted between the two 
opposite sides, one of which is produced, shall be equal 
to a given line. 

This reduction of the problem must, I think, be referred 
to an early period: for Pappus” tells us that when the 
ancient geometers wished to cut a given rectilineal angle 
into three equal parts they were at a loss, inasmuch as 
the problem which they endeavoured to solve as a plane 


problem could not be solved thus,’ but belonged to the 
class called solid;*® and, as they were not yet acquainted 
with the conic sections, they could not see their way: 
but, later, they trisected an angle by means of the conic 


sections. He then states the problem concerning a rect- 
angle, to which the trisection of an angle has been just 
now reduced, and solves it by means of a hyperbola. 

The conic sections, we know, were discovered by 


9 [bid., vol. i. p. 270, et seq. 

® The ancients distinguished three 
kinds of problems—plane, solid, and 
linear, Those which could be solved 
by means of straight lines and circles 
were called plane; and were justly so 
called, as the lines by which the prob- 
lems of this kind could be solved have 
their origin ix plano. Those problems 
whose solution is obtained by means of 


one or more conic sections were called 
solid, inasmuch as for their construc- 
tion we must use the superficies of solid 
figures—to wit, the sections of a cone. 
A third kind, called linear, remains, 
which required for their solution curves 
of a higher order, such as _ spirals, 
quadratrices, conchoids, and cissoids. 
Pappi Collect., ed. Hultsch, 
vol. i. pp. 54 and 270. 


See 
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Menaechmus, a pupil of Eudoxus (409-356 B.C.), and the 
discovery may, therefore, be referred to the middle of the 
fourth century. 

Another method of trisecting an angle is preserved 
in the works of Archimedes, being indicated in Prop. 8 
of the Lemmata*'—a book which is a translation into 
Latin from the Arabic. The Lemmata are referred to 
Archimedes by some writers, but they certainly could not 
have come from him in their present form, as his name 
is quoted in two of the Propositions. They may have been 
contained in a note-book compiled from various sources by 
some later Greek mathematician,” and this Proposition 
may have been handed down from ancient times. 

Prop. 8 of the Lemmata is: ‘If a chord AB of a 
circle be produced until the part produced BC is equal 
to the radius; if then the point C be joined to the centre 
of the circle, which is the point D, and if CD, which cuts 
the circle in F, be produced until it cut it again in E, the 
arc AE will be three times the arc BF.’ This theorem 
suggests the following reduction of the problem :— 

With the vertex A of the given angle BAC as centre, 
and any lines AC or AB as radius, let a circle be de- 
scribed. Suppose now that the problem is solved, and 
that the angle EAC is the third part of the angle BAC; 
through B let a straight line be drawn parallel to AE, and 
let it cut the circle again in G and the radius CA produced 
in F, Then, on account of the parallel lines AE and FGB, 
the angle ABG or the angle BGA, which is equal to it, 
will be double of the angle GFA; but the angle BGA 
is equal to the sum of the angles GFA and GAF; the 


*! Archim. ex recens. Torelli, p.  ‘Itaque puto, haec lemmata e plurium 
358. mathematicorum operibus esse ¢X- 

8 See ibid., Praefatio J. Torelli, cerpta, neque definiri jam potest, 
pp. xviii. and xix, See also Heiberg, quantum ex iis Archimedi tribuendum 
Quaest. Archim., p. 24, who says: — sit.’ 
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angles GFA and GAF are, therefore, equal to each other, 
and consequently the lines GF and GA are also equal. The 
problem is, therefore, reduced to the following: From B 
draw the straight line BGF, so that the part of it, GF, 
intercepted between the circle and the diameter CAD 
produced shall be equal to the radius.® 

For the reasons stated above, then, I think that the 
problem of the trisection of an angle was one of those 
which occupied the attention of the geometers of this 
period. Montucla, however, and after him many writers 
on the history of mathematics, attribute to Hippias of 
Elis, a contemporary of Socrates, the invention of a 
transcendental curve, known later as the Quadratrix of 
Dinostratus, by means of which an angle may be divided 
into any number of equal parts. This statement is made 
on the authority of the two following passages of 
Proclus :— 

‘Nicomedes trisected every rectilineal angle by means 
of the conchoidal lines, the inventor of whose particular 
nature he is, and the origin, construction, and properties 
of which he has explained. Others have solved the same 
problem by means of the quadratrices of Hippias and 
Nicomedes, making use of the mixed lines which are 
called quadratrices; others, again, starting from the 
spirals of Archimedes, divided a rectilineal angle in a 
given ratio.’™ 

‘In the same manner other mathematicians are accus- 
tomed to treat of curved lines, explaining the properties 
of each form. Thus, Apollonius shows the properties of 
each of the conic sections; Nicomedes those of the con- 


%See F. Vietae Opera Mathema- given by Montucla, but he did not 
ica, studio F. 4 Schooten, p. 245, give any references. See Hist. des 
Lugd. Bat. 1646. These two reduc- AMath., tom. i. p. 194, lee ed. 
tions of the trisection of an angle were *1 Procl. Comm., ed. Fried., p. 272. 
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choids; Hippias those of the quadratrix, and Perseys 
those of the spirals’ (orepnwv).” 

Now the question arises whether the Hippias referred 
to in these two passages is Hippias of Elis. Montucla 
believes that there is some ground for this statement, for 
he says: ‘Je ne crois pas que l’antiquité nous fournisse 
aucun autre géométre de ce nom, que celui dont je parle.’ 
Chasles, too, gives only a qualified assent to the statement. 
Arneth, Bretschneider, and Suter, however, attribute the 
invention of the quadratrix to Hippias of Elis without any 
qualification.” Hankel, on the other hand, says that surely 
the Sophist Hippias of Elis cannot be the one referred to, 
but does not give any reason for his dissent." I agree 
with Hankel for the following reasons :— 

1. Hippias of Elis is not one of those to whom the 
progress of geometry is attributed in the summary of the 
history of geometry preserved by Proclus, although he is 
mentioned in it as an authority for the statement con- 


cerning Ameristus [or Mamercus].*° The omission of his 
name would be strange if he were the inventor of the 
quadratrix. 

2. Diogenes Laertius tells us that Archytas was the 
first to apply an organic motion to a geometrical dia- 
gram; and the description of the quadratrix requires 
such a motion. 


*5 Procl. Comm., ed. Fried., p. 356. 

86 Montucl., Hist. des Math., tom. i. 
p. 181, nouvle ed. 

81 Chasles, Histotre de la Géom., 
p-8; Arneth, Gesch. der Math., p.95; 
Bretsch., Geom. vor Eukl., p. 94; 
Suter, Gesch. der Math. Wissenschaft., 
p- 32. 

6° Hankel, Gesch, der Math., p. 151, 
note. Hankel, also, in a review of Suter, 
Geschichteder Mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften, published in the Budlettino 


di Bibliografia e di Storia delle Scienze 
Matematiche e Fisiche, says: ‘A pag. 
31 (lin. 3-6), Hippias, l’inventore della 
quadratrice, @ identificato col Sofista 
Hippias, il che veramente avea gia 
fatto il Bretschneider (pag. 94, lin. 39- 
42), ma senza darne la minima prova.’ 
Bullet., &c., tom. v. p. 297. 

89 Procl. Comm., ed. Fried., p. 
65. 

% Diog. Laert., viii. c. 4, ed. Cobet, 
p. 224. 
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3. Pappus tells us that: ‘For the quadrature of a circle 
a certain line was assumed by Dinostratus, Nicomedes, 
and some other more recent geometers, which received its 
name from this property: it is called by them the qua- 
dratrix.’* 

4. With respect to the observation of Montucla, I may 
mention that there was a skilful mechanician and geo- 
meter named Hippias contemporary with Lucian, who 
describes a bath constructed by him.” 

I agree, then, with Hankel that the invention of the 
quadratrix is erroneously attributed to Hippias of Elis. 
But Hankel himself, on the other hand, is guilty of a 
still greater anachronism in referring back the Method of 


Exhaustions to Hippocrates of Chios. 


He does so on 


grounds which in my judgment are quite insufficient. 


1 Pappi, Collect., ed. Hultsch, vol. i. 
pp. 250 and 252. 

" Hippias, seu Balneum. Since 
the above was written I find that 
Cantor, Vorles. uber Gesch. der Math., 
p. 165, e¢ seg., agrees with Montucla in 
this, He says: ‘It has indeed been 
sometimes doubted whether the Hip- 
pias referred to by Proclus is really 
Hippias of Elis, but certainly without 
good grounds.’ In support of his 
view Cantor advances the following 
reasons :— 

I. Proclus in his commentary fol- 
lows a custom from which he never 
deviates—he introduces an author whom 
he quotes with distinct names and sur- 
names, but afterwards omits the latter 
when it can be done without an injury 
to distinctness. Cantor gives instances 
of this practice, and adds: ‘If, then, 
Proclus mentions a Hippias, it must be 
Hippias of Elis, who had been already 
once distinctly so named in his Com- 
mentary.’ 


2. Waiving, however, this custom of 
Proclus, it is plain that with any author, 
especially with one who had devoted 
such earnest study to the works of 
Plato, Hippias without any further 
name could be only Hippias of Elis. 

3. Cantor, having quoted passages 
from the dialogues of Plato, says: 
‘We think we may assume that Hip- 
pias of Elis must have enjoyed reputa- 
tion as a teacher of mathematics at 
least equal to that which he had as a 
Sophist proper, and that he possessed 
all the knowledge of his time in natural 
sciences, astronomy, and mathematics.’ 

4. Lastly, Cantor tries to reconcile 
the passage quoted from Pappus with 
the two passages from Proclus: ‘ Hip- 
pias of Elis discovered about 420 B.C. 
a curve which could serve a double pur- 
pose—trisecting an angle and squaring 
the circle. From the latter application 
it got its name, Quadratrix (the Latin 
translation), but this name does not seem 
to reach further back than Dinostratus. 
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Hankel, after quoting from Archimedes the axiom— If 
two spaces are unequal, it is possible to add their diffe- 
rence to itself so often that every finite space can be 
surpassed,’ see p. 185—quotes further: ‘ Also, former geo- 
meters have made use of this lemma; for the theorem that 
circles are in the ratio of the squares of their diameters, &c., 
has been proved by the help of it. But each of the theo. 
rems mentioned is by no means less entitled to be accepted 
than those which have been proved without the help of 
that lemma; and, therefore, that which I now publish 
must likewise be accepted.’ Hankel then reasons thus: 
‘Since, then, Archimedes brings this lemma into such 
connection with the theorem concerning the ratio of the 
areas of circles, and, on the other hand, Eudemus states 
that this theorem had been discovered and proved by 
Hippocrates, we may also assume that Hippocrates laid 
down the above axiom, which was taken up again by 
Archimedes, and which, in one shape or another, forms 
the basis of the Method of Exhaustions of the Ancients, 
z.€. of the method to exhaust, by means of inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons, the surface of a curvilinear figure. 
For this method necessarily requires such a principle 
in order to show that the curvilinear figure is really 
exhausted by these polygons.’ Eudemus, no doubt, 
stated that Hippocrates showed that circles have the same 
ratio as the squares on their diameters, but he does not 
give any indication as to the way in which the theorem 
was proved. An examination, however, of the portion of 
the passage quoted from Archimedes which is omitted by 
Hankel will, I think, show that there is no ground for 
his assumption. 

The passage, which occurs in the letter of Archimedes 
to Dositheus prefixed to his treatise on the quadrature of 


% Hankel, Gesch. der Math., pp. 121-2. 
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the parabola, runs thus: ‘Former geometers have also 
used this axiom. For, by making use of it, they proved 
that circles have to each other the duplicate ratio of their 
diameters ; and that spheres have to each other the tripli- 
cate ratio of their diameters; moreover, that any pyramid 
is the third part of a prism which has the same base and 
the same altitude as the prism ; also, that any cone is the 
third part of a cylinder which has the same base and the 
same altitude as the cone: all these they proved by assum- 
ing the axiom which has been set forth.’™ 

We see now that Archimedes does not bring this axiom 
into close connection with the theorem concerning the 
ratios of the areas of circles alone, but with three other 
theorems also; and we know that Archimedes, in a sub- 
sequent letter to the same Dositheus, which accompanied 
his treatise on the sphere and cylinder, states the two 
latter theorems, and says expressly that they were dis- 
covered by Eudoxus.* We know, too, that the doctrine of 
proportion, as contained in the Fifth Book of Euclid, is 
attributed to Eudoxus.” Further, we shall find that the 
invention of rigorous proofs for theorems such as Euclid, 
vi. 1, involves, in the case of incommensurable quantities, 
the same difficulty which is met with in proving rigorously 
the four theorems stated by Archimedes in connection with 
this axiom; and that in fact they all required a new 
method of reasoning—the Method of Exhaustions—which 
must, therefore, be attributed to Eudoxus. 

The discovery of Hippocrates, which forms the basis of 
his investigation concerning the quadrature of the circle, 
has attracted much attention, and it may be interesting to 


“ Archim. ex recens. Torelli, p. 18. see Eucl. Zilem., Graece ed. ab. 

% Ibid., p. 64. August, pars ii., p. 329; also Unter- 

% We are toldsoin the anonymous suchungen, &c., Von Dr. J. H. 
scholium on the Elements of Euclid, Knoche, p. 10. Cf. HERMATHENA, 
which Knoche attributes to Proclus; vol. iii. p. 204, and note 105. 
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inquire how it might probably have been arrived at. It 
appears to me that it might have been suggested in the 
following way :—Hippocrates might have met with the 
annexed figure, excluding the dotted lines, in the arts of 
decoration ; and, contemplating the figure, he might have 
completed the four smaller circles and drawn their diame- 
ters, thus forming a square inscribed in the larger circle, 
as in the diagram. A diameter of the larger circle being 
then a diagonal of the square, whose sides are the diame- 
ters of the smaller circles, it follows that the larger circle is 
equal to the sum of two of the smaller circles. The larger 
circle is, therefore, equal to the sum of the four semicircles 
included by the dotted lines. Taking away the common 
parts—sc. the four segments of the larger circle standing 
on the sides of the square—we see that the square is equal 
to the sum of the four lunes. 


This observation—concerning, as it does, the geometry 
of areas—might even have been made by the Egyptians, 
who knew the geometrical facts on which it is founded, and 
who were celebrated for their skill in geometrical construc- 
tions. See HERMATHENA, vol. iii. pp. 186, 203, note 101. 

In the investigation of Hippocrates given above we meet 
with manifest traces of an analytical method, as stated in 
HERMATHENA, Vol. iii. p. 197, note g1. Indeed, Aristotle— 
and this is remarkable—after having defined amaywyf, evi- 
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dently refers to a part of this investigation as an instance 
of it: for he says, ‘Or again [there is reduction], if the 
middle terms between y and # are few; for thus also there 
is a nearer approach to knowledge. For example, if 8 
were quadrature, and ¢ a rectilineal figure, and Z a circle; 
if there were only one middle term between « and &, viz., 
that a circle with lunes is equal to a rectilineal figure, 
there would be an approach to knowledge.’” See p. 195, 
above. 

In many instances I have had occasion to refer to the 
method of reduction as one by which the ancient geometers 
made their discoveries, but perhaps I should notice that in 
general it was used along with geometrical constructions: * 
the importance attached to these may be seen from the 
passages quoted above from Proclus and Democritus, 
pp. 178, 207; as also from the fact that the Greeks had a 
special name, Yevdoypagnua, for a faulty construction. 

The principal figure, then, amongst the geometers of 
this period is Hippocrates of Chios, who seems to have 
attracted notice as well by the strangeness of his career as 
by his striking discovery of the quadrature of the lune. 
Though his contributions to geometry, which have been 
set forth at length above, are in many respects important, 
yet the judgment pronounced on him by the ancients is 
certainly, on the whole, not a favourable one—witness 
the statements of Aristotle, Eudemus, Iamblichus, and 
Eutocius. 

How is this to be explained? The faulty reasoning 


"4 draw [Graywyh eos) ei dAlya ra ~=©—ed. Bek. Observe the expressions 7d 
néca tay By’ Kal yap obtws eyytrepoy 8 eg’ G € evObypaypov, &c., here, and 
To eidévar. olov ei Td 3 efn Terpaywri- see p. 199, note 44. 
(coda, 7d 8° ep’ F € edOd-ypaupov, 7d 3’ % Concerning the importance of 
é¢’ § C winros* ef rod e¢ ty wdvoy etn geometrical constructions as a process 
hégov, 7d werd pnvicxwy toov ylvecOa. of deduction, see P. Laffitte, Zes 
ebvypduyy tov Kixarov, eyyis by fn Grands Types de l’ Humanité, vol. ii. 
toi eidévas. Anal, Prior. ii. 25, p.69,a,  p- 329. 


VOL. IV, 
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into which he is reported to have fallen in his pretended 
quadrature of the circle does not by itself seem to me to 
be a sufficient explanation of it: and indeed it is difficult 
to reconcile such a gross mistake with the sagacity shown 
in his other discoveries, as Montucla has remarked.” 

The account of the matter seems to me to be simply 
this :—Hippocrates, after having been engaged in com- 
merce, went to Athens and frequented the schools of the 
philosophers—evidently Pythagorean—as related above, 
Now we must bear in mind that the early Pythagoreans 
did not commit any of their doctrines to writing’—their 
teaching being oral: and we must remember, further, 
that their pupils (axoverm«ol) were taught mathematics for 
several years, during which time a constant and intense 
application to the investigation of difficult questions was 
enjoined on them, as also silence—the rule being so 
stringent that they were not even permitted to ask ques- 
tions concerning the difficulties which they met with:™ 
and that after they had satisfied these conditions they 
passed into the class of mathematicians (ua@nuarccoi), being 
freed from the obligation of silence; and it is probable 
that they then taught in their turn. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, we 
may, I think, fairly assume that Hippocrates imperfectly 
understood some of the matter to which he had listened; 
and that, later, when he published what he had learned, he 
did not faithfully render what had been communicated to 
him. 

If we adopt this view, we shall have the explanation of— 

1. The intimate connection that exists between the work 
of Hippocrates and that of the Pythagoreans ; 


%” Montucla, Histoire des recherches there. 
sur la Quadrature du Cercle, p. 39, 101 See A. Ed. Chaignet, Pythagore 
nouv. ed., Paris, 1831. et la Philosophie Pythagoricienne, vol. 
100 See HERMATHENA, vol. iii. p. i. p. 115, Paris, 1874 ; see also Iambl., 
179, note, and the references given de Vit. Pyth., c. 16, s. 68. 
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2. The paralogism into which he fell in his attempt 
to square the circle: for the quadrature of the lune on 
the side of the inscribed square may have been exhibited 
in the school, and then it may have been shown that the 
problem of the quadrature of the circle was reducible to 
that of the lune on the side of the inscribed hexagon ; 
and what was stated conditionally may have been taken 


up by Hippocrates as unconditional ;'” 
3. The further attempt which Hippocrates made to 
solve the problem by squaring a lune and circle together 


(see p. 201) 5 


4. The obscurity and deficiency in the construction 
given in p. 199; and the dependence of that construction 
on a problem which we know was Pythagorean (see 
HERMATHENA, vol. iii. p. 181 (e), and note 61) ;'” 

5. The passage in Iamblichus, see p. 186(/); and, gene- 
rally, the unfavourable opinion entertained by the ancients 


of Hippocrates. 


This conjecture gains additional strength from the fact 
that the publication of the Pythagorean doctrines was first 


12 In reference to this paralogism 
of Hippocrates, Bretschneider (Geom. 
vor Eukl., p. 122) says, ‘It is diffi- 
cult to assume so gross a mistake on 
the part of such a good geometer,’ 
and he ascribes the supposed error toa 
complete misunderstanding. He then 
gives an explanation similar to that 
given above, with this difference, that 
hesupposes Hippocrates to have stated 
the matter correctly, and that Aristotle 
took it up erroneously ; it seems to me 
more probable that Hippocrates took 
up wrongly what he had heard at 
lecture than that Aristotle did so 
on reading the work of Hippocrates. 
Further, we see from the quotation 
in p. 225, from Anal. Prior., that 
Aristotle fully understood the condi- 


tions of the question. 

03 Referring to the application of 
areas, Mr, Charles Taylor, An Jntro- 
duction to the Ancient and Modern 
Geometry of Conics, Prolegomena, p. 
xxv., says, ‘ Although it has not been 
made out wherein consisted the im- 
portance of the discovery in the hands 
of the Pythagoreans, we shall see that 
it played a great part in the system of 
Apollonius, and that he was led to 
designate the three conic sections by 
the Pythagorean terms Parabola, Hy- 
perbola, Ellipse.’ 

I may notice that we have an instance 
of these problems in the construction 
referred to above: for other applica~ 
tions of the method see HERMATHENA, 
vol, ili. pp. 196 and 199. 
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made by Philolaus, who was a contemporary of Socrates, 
and, therefore, somewhat junior to Hippocrates: Philolaus 
may have thought that it was full time to make this pub- 
lication, notwithstanding the Pythagorean precept to the 
contrary. 

The view which I have taken of the form of the 
demonstrations in geometry at this period differs alto. 
gether from that put forward by Bretschneider and 
Hankel, and agrees better not only with what Simplicius 
tells us ‘of the summary manner of Eudemus, who, 
according to archaic custom, gives concise proofs’ (see 
p- 196), but also with what we know of the origin, develop- 
ment, and transmission of geometry: as to the last, what 
room would there be for the silent meditation on difficult 
questions which was enjoined on the pupils in the Pytha- 
gorean schools, if the steps were minute and if laboured 
proofs were given of the simplest theorems? 

The need of a change in the method of proof was 
brought about at this very time, and was in great mea- 
sure due to the action of the Sophists, who questioned 
everything. 

Flaws, no doubt, were found in many demonstrations 
which had hitherto passed current; new conceptions arose, 
while others, which had been secret, became generally 
known, and gave rise to unexpected difficulties; new 
problems, whose solution could not be effected by the old 
methods, came to the front, and attracted general atten- 
tion. It became necessary then on the one hand to recast 
the old methods, and on the other to invent new methods, 
which would enable geometers to solve the new problems. 

I have already indicated the men who were able for 
this task, and I propose in the continuation of this Paper 
to examine their work. 


GEORGE J. ALLMAN. 





TO FIND THE VELOCITY-POTENTIAL FOR 
LIQUID CONTAINED BETWEEN A _ FIXED 
ELLIPSOID AND A MOVING CONFOCAL 
ELLIPSOID WITHIN THE FORMER. 


ET the potential of the smaller ellipsoid, considered 

as a mass of uniform unit density, be V, at a point 
outside itself (which point may be either inside or outside 
the larger ellipsoid); and let V’ be the potential of the 
larger ellipsoid, considered as a mass of uniform unit 
density, so that within the larger ellipsoid we may put 
A’ + By + C2? 

2 


y = + a 
The inner ellipsoid is supposed to be moving with velo- 
city UV along the direction (a’B’y’), and with angular velocity 
Q about the direction (af3y) ; wh axes of co-ordinates being 
right-hand and along the axes of the ellipsoids. 
First, the velocity-potential ¢ may be assumed to be 
dV dV dV av av adv 


a "4" =x**a2a" ae 


(1) 
av av av’ dv dV a 
dx "dy "a * a +03 ae 


where 9,, @,, 8; are angular displacements round the axes; 


and it will then remain to determine the constants 
ie ek a Bi xs 


+X 


; a° 
First, » satisfies the equation of continuity 7 - > $ 


ay 
a’ 
+ a =0 (V°p =0) throughout the liquid, for 7°V = 0; 
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ad a 
therefore = (v° v) or v7’ (=) = 0, and similarly for the 


other terms of the first rowin g. Again, y?V’ =A’ +B 


7 


+ C’ a constant; therefore 7’ (=) =o inside the larger 


ellipsoid, and so for the remaining terms in 9. 

To determine the constants the surface conditions are 
to be used. 
av aV — 2% V  « 
70, ad ee ‘3 &c., and oa" A’x, &c., equa- 
tion (1) becomes 


Since —— 


ga <(Z- Ny + M’| + Gy [Ma Le + Ws | 


+ + o[N- M'x+ L'y) + A’x[d— vy +42] 
(2) 
+ By [w- Nz + vx] + C’2[v—- px +X’). 


At the surface of the larger ellipsoid the normal 
velocity of the liquid is to be zero, z.¢. the value at the 
surface of ~4 = 0, where m; denotes the length of the 
normal drawn to the larger ellipsoid from a point inside 


it. Hence, using (2), and noting that =, =- /’, with 
i 


similar values for the other direction-cosines of the 
normal, the surface condition gives 


adv 7 Pr 
| Nem -M'n'| 4 


a’Vv 
dnidx 


IE ie ae 


|z- -N'y+ M's 


+ A’x [vm -pn’|- AT [A - v’y + ws 


Fg a et sae RE tga, 
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Now at, and outside, the larger ellipsoid (see Thomson 


and Tait’s Natural Phil. vol. i., Art. 523), cl V = V 
mass of smaller ellipsoid: mass of larger :: 7: 1 say; and, 
av av 


n, being the outward normal , which, since 


"dnidx dn, ax 
the variation is outside the larger ellipsoid, becomes 
r ee But < is (Maxwell’s Liectricity, Art. 4 

dn, dx dx a A 
the potential due to a surface-density - 7’; hence 


a’*V’ a’*Vy” 


dnidx* anidx aul’; 

therefore 
av ac 
Faldg 1 + AE. 


Using the above, and remembering that 7’ = ee a &ec., 


the surface condition becomes 


rA'x |W ps- M5: 7 |- 7 (4r+ A) | Z-¥'y+ M's | 5, 


oY 
te Se wa F ae = ue 
> =0. 
- , 3 , , r, | *# 
ran F, - 7|-4 | A- vy + we | 5 
eo 6e = Ve Foie Ses 


Equating the coefficients of the different terms in 
%, y, &c., to zero, this gives 


r(4n + A’)L + A’ =0, 


I I I 
ri |(B-¢') gs + 2) + 4"(Gs- Zs)| 
+x(B-C) (55+ 75)=0 
b é 


with two pairs of similar equations. 


and 
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In a similar manner the surface condition at the smaller 
ellipsoid gives the equations 


(47 +A)ZL+ A’ = Ua, 
and 


1 [(2-o)(5+2)+«e(5-2) 
+x (B-0)(5+2)-0e5-2) 


with two pairs of similar equations. 

Thus the twelve constants can be determined by the 
twelve equations. 

The undotted letters denote the constants for the 
smaller ellipsoid corresponding to the constants for the 
larger ellipsoid, which are denoted by dotted letters. 


J. F. ADAIR. 











MR. MALET. 


ON A LIMIT TO THE NUMBER OF CUSPS 
BELONGING TO A PLANE CURVE OF ANY 
ORDER. 


R. SALMON has proved that a plane curve of the 
order 7 cannot have more than 4(z- 1)(z- 2) double 
points (Higher Plane Curves, p. 29); he has not, however, 
determined a similar limit for cusps which, in the case of 
curves of a higher order than the fourth, is considerably 
less than the corresponding number for ordinary nodes. 

I propose in the present short Paper to attempt to 
determine such a limit. 

The theory of the Hessian supplies a ready method 
of doing so; for, since the Hessian is of the order 
3("- 2), it cannot intersect the original curve in more 
than 32(2- 2) points; now, since each double point counts 
for 6 such intersections, and each cusp for 8, we must 
always have 


32 (m — 2) (> or =) 60 + 8% 


(using Dr. Salmon’s notation), for otherwise we should 
have two curves intersecting in a greater number of points 
than the product of the degrees of their respective equa- 
tions, which is impossible. Hence, to determine the maxi- 
mum number of cusps when there are no other double 
points, put ¢ = o, and we find the relation 
372(7 — 2) 
k (< or =) — — 
R 
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m(m—- 2), ; 
If 2 be even, a a ae integer, but not if 2 be 


odd; hence we have the following theorems :— 


1. No curve of an even degree (z) can have more 


n(n —2 
than 3% (# - 2) cusps. 


2. No curve of an odd degree (7) can have more cusps 
32 (2 - 2) 















than the integer next lower to 








Thus a curve of the fifth order cannot have more than 
5 cusps, though it may have 6 ordinary nodes ; or a curve 
of the 8" order cannot have more than 18 cusps, though it 
may have 21 ordinary double points. 

In every curve (of a higher order than the fourth) this 
limit is less than the limit for ordinary double points, 
for 
















4(m -—1)(” - 2) - ————— = —— (7 — 4) 


which for values of ~ higher than 4 is always posi- 
tive. 

If a curve has the maximum number of cusps deter- 
mined as above, it can have no other double points. This 
is obvious in the case of curves of an even order, for in 
this case we have 

32 (m - 2) = 8k; 
.. the relation 
3%.” —-2.(> or =) 60 + 84, (A) 





which gives at once 6 = o. 
In the case of ” being odd, we have 





8k + R, 


3n(n = 2) : 
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where & is an integer and X an integer less than 8; hence 
from (A) we have 


R (> or =) 68; 


hence, if 8 be not equal to o, R must=7 or 6. Putting 
these values in relation (B), we should have for R = 7 (if 
we substitute 2a + 1 for 2)— 


12m°-10= 8k, or 6m'-5= 4h, 


which is impossible, since 6* - 5 must be odd. By sub- 
stituting R =6 we get 12m*-g-= 8k, which is equally 
impossible ; therefore, in this case also 6 must equal o, or 
the curve can have no other double point: ¢.g. a sextic 
curve with g cusps has no other double point; or a 
curve of the order seven, with 13 cusps, can have no 
other double point, though it might have 15 ordinary 
nodes. 

It thus appears that no plane curve, of a higher order 
than the fourth, and with its maximum number of cusps, 
can be unicursal. If the curve be unicursal, we have 


8+k=4(m-1)(z - 2); 
and the relation 
32 (mz -— 2) - 68 - 8k (> or =) 0 
gives at once 
k (< or =) 1-2 


2 


“ 


Hence we have 
1. No unicursal curve of an even degree 2 can have 


m-2 
more than ese cusps. 
2 
2. No unicursal curve of an odd degree # can have 


; 3 (2 — 2) 
more cusps than the integer next lower to ae -. 
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For example, of the 10 nodes of a unicursal sextic, 
6 at most can be cusps; or, of the 15 nodes of a uni- 
cursal curve of the seventh order no more than 7 can 


be cusps. 
JOHN C. MALET. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 








‘MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES OF TIDAL 
THEORY AND OBSERVATION’: 


A LETTER @0 the Editor of ‘HERMATHENA.’ 


SIR, 
I regret that I am obliged to trouble you with a 
question of priority. 

The last number of HERMATHENA contains a Paper by 
my friend Dr. Haughton on the ‘ Mathematical Principles 
of Tidal Theory and Observation.’ Prop. XIII. (pp. 588 
et seg.) is as follows :— 


It ts required to find the complete differential equations of 
motion of an ocean surrounding a solid nucleus, and subject 
fo any disturbing forces (the nucleus wtself revolving on a 
fixed axis); without calculation or transformation of co- 
ordinates ; from simple geometrical and mechanical prin- 
ctples. 


Dr. Haughton’s investigation of this problem is similar 
to that given by me in a Paper entitled ‘ Method of deduc- 
ing the Polar Equations of Dynamics and Hyrodynamics 
from direct Physical considerations.’ 

This Paper was laid before the Mathematical Com- 
mittee of the Dublin University Philosophical Society in 
January, 1847, and a Refort on it by that Committee was 

VOL. IV. Ss 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


published in vol. iii. of the Transactions of the Society for 
the 4th and 5th Sessions, ending November, 1847. 

I am authorized by Dr. Haughton to state, that until 
I called his attention to it he had not remembered my 
Paper. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


GEORGE J. ALLMAN. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





HERMATHENA. 


EMENDATIONS. 


LUCILIUS, 29 (Lachmann). 


Et mercede meret religiones. 


ONIUS, p. 345, 6: ‘Meret humillimum et sordidissi- 
mum quaestum capit, Laczlews, lib. i.,’ quoting the 
words as given above. Read: 


et mercede merere LIGONE, 


‘and to work for hire with the pickaxe,’ an occupation 
humble enough to suit Nonius’s quotation. It is easy to 
see how merere ligone became meret religiones. I take me- 
rere absolutely as Nonius’s citation seems to demend. 


PLAUTUS, Amphitruo, Arg. i. 9. 


Omnem rem noscunt: geminos Alcumena enititur. 


The line is a foot too long. Bothe and Fleckeisen give 
tlla for Alcumena. Ussing would omit gemznos. Rather 
omit omnem : 


Rem noscunt: geminos Alcumena enititur. 
VOL. Iv. e ° 
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Amphitruo, Prol. 32. 
Propterea pace advenio, et pacem ad vos adfero. 
Read, striking out pacem: 
Propterea pace advenio et ad vos ME adfero. 
Cf. iii. 4. 6: 
Ego sum Ioui dicto audiens, eius iussu nunc huc me adfero. 


Cf. Verg., Aen. iii. 310; iii. 346, &c. Adferor, without me, 
would be nearer the MSS; but the usage is not so common. 


Amphitruo, Prol. 81. 


Hoc quoque etiam mihi in mandatis dedit. 
Read: 


Hoc quoque etiam mihi in mandatis Is dedit. 


Amphitruo, Prol. 141. 
Et seruos, quoius ego hanc fero imaginem. 
A hiatus, ‘vix credibilis,’ as Ussing remarks, variously 
corrected. Read: 
Et seruos, quoius ego hanc fero IN ME imaginem. 
Cf. 265: 


Quando imagost huius 7” me certumst hominem eludere. 
Et enimvero, quoniam formam huius cepi 7” me et statum 
Decet et facta moresque huius habere me similes item. 


Cf. New Testament, Phil. i. 7 (A. V.): ‘But took upon him 
the form of a servant.’ 





EMENDATIONS. 


Amphitruo, 220. 
Deinde utrique imperatores in medium exeunt. 


This and the two next emendations are in cretic tetra- 
meters. Read: 


Deinde utrimque imperatores medi! exeunt. 


Amphttruo, 227, 228. 


Imperator uterque hinc et illinc Iovi 
Vota suscipere hortari exercitum. 


The double hiatus in the second line proves its corrup- 
tion. Read: 


Vota suscipere, PRO RE hortari exercitum. 


The leaders spoke briefly, as well as time and place 
allowed, encouraging their army. Pro ve easily fell out 
after -fere: cf. Verg., Aen. iv. 337, ‘Pro re pauca loquar’ ; 
Sall., Fug. 54, ‘Deinde ipse pro re atque loco—paulatim 
procedere. 


Amphitruo, 229-231. 


Pro se quisque id quod quisque potis est et valet 
Edit, ferro ferit: tela frangunt ; boat 

Caelum fremitu virum ; ex spiritu atque anhelitu 
Nebula constat ; cadunt volnerum vi viri. 


In the third line Ussing considers the first syllable of 
atque to be short. This is a doubtful point. It is easy 
enough to restore the metre here by reading HALITU, 
without resorting to this expedient. 

T2 
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Amphitruo, 263. 


Et enim vero quoniam formam huius cepi in me et statum, 
Decet et facta moresque huius habere me similes item. 


Cept rather demands CAPERE than habere: and by 
reading the former word dizresis is restored. 


Amphitruo, 542-546. 


Nunc te, nox, quae me mansisti mitto ut concedas die 
Ut mortalis inlucescas luce clara et candida. 

Atque quanto nox fuisti longior hac proxuma 

Tanto brevior dies ut fiat faciam ut aeque disparet 

Et dies e nocte accedat. Ibo et Mercurium subsequar. 


There is only one way, I am pretty sure, in which sense 
can be restored to the last three lines. It is by writing 
them thus: 


Atque quanto, nox, fuisti longior, HAEC proxima 
Tanto brevior Nox ut fiat faciam, ut aeque disparem 
Et DIE e nocte accedat. Ibo et Mercurium subsequar. 


One night has been lengthened beyond its due limits, 
Jupiter says to make up for that he will make the next 
night shorter, in order to equalise matters. It would be 
a strange method of equalising to make the day shorter. 
Dies was substituted for 20x by those who did not see that 
haec proxuma was the true reading, and who therefore did 
not understand what ox could be referred to. Dzusfarare 
is a Plautine verb, Read. Prol. 10. Die in the last line is 
dat. as in the first line. 

Translate: ‘And, O night, by how much thou hast 
been longer (than usual), so much shorter shall I make 
this coming night, that I may make an equal division, and 
that there may be an addition to the day from the night.’ 





EMENDATIONS. 


Amphitruo, 829-31. 


Am. Mulier es audacter iuras. ALc.. Quae non deliquit decet 
Audacem esse confidenter pro se et proterue loqui. 
Am. Satis audacter. Axtc. Ut pudicam decet. Am. fIn verbis 


probas. 
For the corruption I propose : 
I, verbis INproba ’s, 
‘Away! you are a bold baggage with your tongue!’ 


Cf. Shaks., AZuch Ado, 5. 2.73: ‘Away! you are an ass, 
you are an ass!’ 


Amphitruo, 944, 5- 


Blepharonem arcessat qui nobiscum prandeat. 
Is adeo inpransus 1PSus ludificabitur. 


There is a gap in the MSs. where I have written zAsus, 
which easily fell out after zzfransus, and which is exactly 
the word wanted. Amphitruo and Sosia have already been 
befooled: now even Blepharo, who is to be called in as 
umpire, is to be mystified in his turn. Lads, lepide, and 
other words have been suggested, all good in themselves, 
but which allow no point to adeo, which indicates a farther 
instance of fooling. 


Amphitruo, 1031. 


This line, not in our MSS., is given by Ussing here from 
Nonius, p. 543, who thus writes: Matella, aquarium vas, 
Plautus in Amphitryone: 


Ne tu postules matula unam tibi aquam infundi in caput. 


These words evidently belong to Mercury, who is on the 
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roof of Amphitruo’s house for the purpose of driving Am- 
phitruo away. Read: 


Ne tu postules matulam, URNAM tibi aquaE Defudi in caput. 


Mercury empties an urna of water on Amphitruo’s head, 
with the taunt: ‘For fear you should ask for a carafe of 
water, there’s a whole jugful for you.’ The wrnaI should 
say, from this passage, was larger than the matula. 


Amphitruo, 1037, 1038. 
These lines are given by Nonius, p. 44, thus: 


Quasi aduenienti morbo medicati iuuem tu certe laruatus es aut 
cerritus. 


Hence I would read, giving Quaese which Ussing reads 
from Acidalius, thus : 


BLEPH. Quaese advenienti morbo medicum. Am. At tu suem: 
Tu certe aut laruatus aut cerritus es. 


Blepharo says, ‘ go and look for a doctor for your coming 
malady of madness.’ Amphitruo retorts, ‘go you and look 
for a hog to sacrifice to cure your insanity.’ See my note 
on Menaechmti, 881, in HERMATHENA, No. VII. p. 142 seqq. 


Amphitruo, 1040. 


Nonius, p. 76, Plautus, Amphitryone: Nec nobis prae- 
sente aliquis quisquam nisi servus. This is evidently a 
trochaic tetrameter mutilated. Read: 


Nec nobis praesente, TE alius quisquam nisi seruus meus 


Some verb governing / probably occurred in the next line. 
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Amphitruo, 1071. 


Ita mihi videntur omnia, mare, terra caelum tconsequi 
Iam ut opprimar, ut enicer. Me miseram, quid agam nescio. 


Bromia, terrified by the thunder and lightning at the 
birth of Hercules, utters these words. Ussing rather cle- 
verly reads concoguz for consegut, saying that some word is 
wanted denoting the confounding of earth, sea, and sky. 
But this by no means suits ut opprimar, ut enicer: rather 
some word denoting that earth, sea, and sky were in a 
conspiracy to cause her destruction is wanted. This idea 
might be expressed by CONLOQUI. 


Astinarta, 98. 


Iubeas una opera me piscari in aere, 
Venari autem rete iaculo in medio mari. 


A rete taculum, or casting net, is exactly the thing to 
fish in the deep sea with, and therefore the intended absur- 
dity of the proposition is greatly weakened. Transpose : 


Iubeas una opera me piscari in aere 
Rete iaculo: venari autem in medio mari. 


‘You might as well bid me fish in the sky with a drag-net : 
and go a-hunting on the high sea.’ 


Asinaria, 306. 


Li. Quid istud negotii est certum est credere audacter licet. 
Read : 


Lr. Quidistuc tibi negotist ? Lz. Tutumstcredere? Li. Audacter 
licet. 
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Certumst credere, the ordinary reading, cannot mean, as 
Ussing has pointed out, ‘is it safe to trust you?’ Certum 
est means ‘I am resolved.’ Hence Ussing proposes exor- 
tumst, joining it to what precedes, and giving the whole 
line to Libanus. But I think it better to read futumst: ty 
fell out, and -¢umst was badly corrected to certumst. 


Asinaria, 329. 


Mitto: istuc quod adfers aures expectant meae, 


















Obviously : 


Mitto : istuc, Istuc quod adfers aures expectant meae. 


Asinartia, 369. 


Mox quom Sauream imitabor caveto ne succenseas. 





The editors get over the metrical difficulty by transpos- 
ing zmztabor and Saurecam. But the true reading is: 





Mox quum Sauream ego imitabor CAVE TU ne succenseas. 


Asinaria, 430. 


Le. Eho tecquis pro vectura olivi 
tResolvit ? Lr. Solvit. Le. Quoidatumst? Lt. Sticho vicario ipsi 
Tuo. 






I do not pretend to be able to restore the proper name 
hidden in ecguzs. But for Resolvzt, where Ussing reads Rem 
soluit with Bothe, we should read AES so/vi¢. A neuter is 
wanted, as is shown by datumst. 
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Asinarta, 495. 


Le. Frugi tamen sum nec potest peculium enumerari. 
Merc. Fortasse. Ler. Etiam tnunc dico Periphanes Rhodo mer- 
cator dives 
Absente ero solus mihi talentum argenti soli 
Numeravit et mihi credidit nequest deceptus in eo. 


For the corrupt zznc dico Ussing gives hodte. Bothe 
and Fleckeisen leave out dco. Read: 


Le. Etiam ANNO Periphanes Rhodo mercator dives cef. 
Anno, ‘last year’: cf. Amph. gt. 
Asinaria, 609. 


Lz. OLibane ut miser est homo qui amat. Li. Immo hercle vero 
Qui pendet multo miserior. Lr. Scio qui periclum feci. 


To avoid the very unlikely hiatus after Lzbane, read: 


O Libane, NE miser est homo qui amat. 


Ne, ‘verily,’ is just the word wanted, and this is an- 
other illustration of the ordinary source of corruption. 


Astnaria, 704. 


Quid nunc quoniam amabo ut est lubitum nos delusistis. 


The metre is Iambic septenarian, and two syllables are 
wanting : 


Quid nunc quoniam ambo ut est lubitum nos delusistis ISTIS. 


Ambo is an old correction for amabo; antmo is also 
possible. The addition of zs¢zs after deluststis is simple: 
‘Since you have both made game of us in the way you 
have,’ ‘with those tricks.’ 
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Pseudulus, 792. 





Nam ego si iuratus peiorem hominem quaererem 
Peiorem hau potui quam hunc quem duco ducere. 





Ritschl gives pessumum for petorem in the first line, 
remarking that the first Jezorem was caused by the second. 
I suggest : 


Nam ego si iuratus hominem NEQUAM quaererem 
Peiorem hau potui quam hunc quem duco ducere. 


Nequam easily fell out between -zem and quae, and the 
line was badly filled up with Aezorem. 


Pseudulus, 397. 













Quoi neque paratast gutta certi consili 
Neque adeo argenti megue nunc quid factam scio. 





As Ritschl has shown, the words italicized are a mani- 
fest interpolation, the true words having been omitted by 
accident. This line, in my opinion, ran: 


Neque adeo argenti SPES EST USQUAM GENTIUM. 





The transcriber omitted the last words owing to his eye 
catching the genti- of gentium instead of the -genti of 
argentt, There are very many corruptions in Plautus, 
owing to this wholesale parablepsy. See, for instance, 
G. Goetz on the omissions in J in the British Museum 
(Analecta Plautina, p. 73, seqq.). 
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Pseudulus, 1174. 


Ha. Contumeliam si dices, audies. Ba. Quotumo die 
Ex Sicyone huc peruenisti? Ha. Altero ad meridiem. 
S1. Strenue mehercle isti, quamvis pernix hic homost. 


Ritschl supplied ezge at the beginning of the last line. 
But it is more probable that the line was 


Strenue mehercle ISTINC isti! quamvis pernix hic homost, 


‘You made a good journey from over there; a nimble fellow 
this’!! 


Pseudulus, 296. 


Heus tu, postquam hercle isti a mensa surgunt ARGENTARII 
Qui suum repetunt alienum reddunt nato nemini. 


Plautus did not think the Roman banks, as a rule, very 
safe. Argentarit is not in the MSs.; but is, I think, a 
certain restoration, the first part of the word having been 
lost by its proximity to swrgunt. The line was probably 
first copied surgunéariz, and then the latter part of the 
word, -avzz, struck out as making nonsense. Compare the 
exactly parallel passage in /ers., iii. 3. 30, where the 
bankers are accused of levanting with their depositors’ 
cash : 


Mirum, quin tibi ego crederem : ut tu idem mihi 
Faceres, quod partim faciunt argentarii! 

Ubi quid credideris citius extemplo a foro 
Fugiunt quam ex porta ludis quom emissust lepus. 


Ritschl in the blank reads saturata cute from Kamp- 
mann, of which he says, ‘quod reicere poterit qui melius 
substituerit.’ 
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Stichus, 44. 


Pa. Quam ob rem ego te hoc, soror, tam etsi’s maior, 
Moneo ut tuum memineris officium : 

Et si illi inprobi sint atque aliter nos faciant 

Quam aequom sit tam pol nequid magis sit 

Omnibus obnixe opibus nostrum 

Nos officium meminisse decet. 


The two sisters Pamphila and Philumena are speak- 
ing of their absent husbands, of whom they have not heard 
a word for three years. Their father is thinking of taking 
them away from their husbands’ houses, and breaking 
through their marriage contracts. Philumena is willing to 
bow to her father’s commands, and represents to Pamphila 
how badly they have been treated by their husbands. To 
this Pamphila replies, with indignation, ‘No wrong-doing 
on the part of others can excuse one’s own wrong-doing.’ 
The true emendation of the fourth line introduces a senti- 
ment exactly in accordance with the moral she enforces: 


Et si illi inprobi sint atque aliter nos faciant 

Quam aequom sit, tam pol nequid AEQUI magis Is sit 
Omnibus obnixe opibus nostrum 

Nos officium meminisse decet, 


‘ Although they treat us in a way they have no right to do, 
yet we must strive with all our might, by remembering 
our own duty, not to give them a whzt more right to treat 
us so.’ Aeguz fell out after neguzd, and zs (dat.) after 
magzs. The metre of the two first lines is bacchiac; and 
magis, as usual, is monosyllabic. Ritschl reads moxtae 
before neguzd, and he is followed in this clumsy alteration 
by Fleckeisen. 
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Stichus, ii. 1. 181. 


Set generi nostro haec redditast benignitas : 
Nulli negare soleo, si qui esum vocat. 


Gelasimus says, ‘My race have this good-nature: J 
never refuse when asked out to dinner.’ Surely he ought 
to say, ‘ We never refuse. And the Ambrosianus gives us 
some help here, for it had five letters, now totally illegible, 
between gwz and -swm. Therefore I believe the two lines 


should run : 

Set generi nostro haec redditast benignitas : 

Nulli negare, si quIs NOS Esum vocat, 
or ‘siqui os essum vocat.’ The copyist did not see that 
the sense ran on from the prior line, making zegare expla- 
natory of haec benignitas, and inserted soleo, changing mos 
to me. 


Stichus, 270. 


Set eccum Pinacium eius puerum, hoc vide. 


Read: 


Set eccum Pinacium eius puerum, hoc, soDEs, vide. 


Stichus, 476. 


Ep. Non edepol possum. GE. Quid gravare ? Censeas: 

Nescio quid ¢ vero habeo in mundo. Ep. I modo. 

Gelasimus is pressing Epignomus to come to dinner, 
expecting that he will refuse and invite him instead. Epi- 
gnomus says he cannot come. Gelasimus then pretends to 
tempt him by saying he has something good for dinner. 
In this line the corruption zero occurs. Ritschl reads ofz- 
part. It would be much better to obelize the word, as 
Fleckeisen does. Perhaps we should read : 


Gg. Nescio quid verusus habeo in mundo. Ep. I modo. 
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‘I have got something ready for roasting’; or, as Plautus 
uses the form verum for veru, ‘a spit,’ Rud. v. 2. 16. 18, we 
may keep vero in this sense, reading : 


Gr. Nescio quid EGO VERO habeo in mundo. Ep. I modo. 


Truculentus, Prol. 


Perparvam partem postulat Plautus loci 

De vostris magnis atque amoenis moenibus, 
Athenas quo sine architectis conferat. 

Quid nunc ? daturin estis an non ? adnuont. 
tMelior me quidé vobis me ablaturum sine mora 
Quid si de vostro quippiam orem ? abnuont. 
Eu hercle in vobis resident mores pristini, 
Ad denegandum ut celeri lingua utamini. 

Sed hoc agamus, huc qua ventumst gratia. 
tAthenis tracto ita ut hoc est proscaenium 
Tantisper dum transigimus hanc comoediam. 


The Zruculentus is the most corrupt of the plays of 
Plautus. The scribe of the archetype of the Palatine Mss. 
seems to have grown indolent at the conclusion of his task, 
and the Ambrosianus, though more than usually legible, 
only assists us in a very small portion of the play, owing 
to its large lacunae. Hence the reader finds, when he has 
only BCD to fall back upon, a large number of riddles 
unanswered by any critic as yet. 

Even in the very outset the prologue swarms with diffi- 
culties, and the verses printed above do not by any means 
represent the corruptions of the MSS., except in 5 and 10, 
the rest having been restored by the help of Priscian, 
Apuleius, and the critics. But the fifth and tenth verses, 
obelized above, have not been decently emended. For 
instance, can Spengel’s Credo me in 5 claim to have even 
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the most distant resemblance to A/Zelior me of the Mss.? I 
propose, removing the full stop at adzwont, 


Quid nunc ? daturin estis an non ? adnuont, 
Vel si orem quidvis, me ablaturum sine mora. 
Quid si de vostro quippiam orem ? abnuont. 


Ido not propose these exact words with any great degree 
of confidence, but I think I shall have led the critic into 
the right track, by pointing out—first, that ab/aturum cer- 
tainly depends on adnuont (cf. Bacch. 2. 2.9); and secondly, 
that the strange corruption Me/zor me almost certainly 
grew out of sz orem. The following may perhaps find 
more favour : 


Sit orem quid urbis, me ablaturum sine mora. 


They promise to give anything that belongs to the city, 
for instance, the bit of ground asked for, without delay. 
It would be a different matter if they were asked for some- 
thing of theirown. They were ready enough to give what 
did not belong to them, like our legislators and juries. 

Again, in verse 10 there has been no probable emen- 
dation proposed as yet: Spengel giving A¢hents haec sunto 
tla ut hoc est proscaentum, an awkward reading, which does 
not account for ¢racfo of the MSs. The following is not 
very far from the MSS. : 


Athenas /ravolavit hoc proscaenium. 


Travolo is a Plautine verb, Ep. 1. 1. 33. But Ido not 
put this conjecture forward with much assurance. 


Truculentus, 1. 2. 72. 


Non hercle occide sunt mihi etiam fundi et aedis. 


Read: 


Non hércle omnino ego éccidi: sunt mfhi etiam fundi et aédis. 
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Cf. Bacch. 231: Non omnino tam perit; est relicuom quo 
percam mags, a sentiment exactly parallel. 


Truculentus, 2. 2. 17. 


Quia tibi suaso infecisti propudiosa pallulam, 
An eo bella eo quia clepis tibi armillas aeneas ? 


So Spengel, save a difference in punctuation. But as 
aeneus is always trisyllabic in Plautus, we must insert Has 
after armzllas. 


Truculentus, 2. 3. 10-13. 


Ast. Licet. D1. Audin etiam? Ast. Quid vis? Dz. Dime 
perduint, 
Qui te revocavi: non tibi dicebam: i modo. 
Ast. Quid me revocabas, improbe nihilique homo, 
Quae tibi [vox] mille passuum peperit moram. 


So Spengel, and nearly so Geppert. But the true reading 
of the last line is clearly : 


VE tibi! m1 mille passum peperis/? moram. 


Passum is a dissyllable in Men. 1. 2. 64. There is no 


vox inthe MSS. Quae is Vae, (Q)uae, and mz fell out before 
mille. 


Truculentus, 2. 3. 21, 22. 


Ut rem servare suavest ! vae misero mihi! 
Post factum flecto qui ante partum perdidi. 


Beyond changing /lec/o to FLEO EGO, there is no neces- 
sity to make any alteration in the line. The joke about 
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postpartores in 1.1.42 is bad enough without being dragged 
in again here. The only play is on the prepositions Jost 
and ande. 





Truculentus, 2. 4. 90. 
Iubebo ad istam quinque perferri minas. 


As Spengel remarks, Zerferre in Plautus only means 
either zuntiare or folerare. Strike out fer and insert AURI, 
which fell out before /er7z. 


—- 


Truculentus, 2. 6. 54-59. 


The soldier is giving presents, which he has brought 
from foreign parts, to his ungrateful mistress. 


Str. Mea voluptas, adtuli eccam pallulam ex Phrygia tibi, 
Tene tibi. Por. Hocin mihi ob labores tantos tantillum dari ! 
Str. Perii hercle miser: iam mi auro contra constat filius. 
Etiam nunc me nihili pendit. purpuram ex Sarra tibi 
tAttuli tuas Ponto amoenas: tene tibi voluptas mea. 
Pur. Accipe hoc. abducite intus hinc e conspectu Suras. 


I have written the above passage as it has been emended 
by various critics, save in one place, which I have obelized. 
Phrygia is a correction of Kampmann’s for far7 gra of the 
Mss. £x Sarra, ‘from Tyre,’ is an emendation of Jos. 
Scaliger for exarat, and that great scholar never made a 
happier hit. We come now to the obelized words which I 
have given according to the MS. reading: 


Attuli tuas Ponto amoenas. 


Here Spengel reads Adtuli, tus Ponto amoenum, for tus 
comparing Trin. 4. 2. 89, Aul. 2. 8, 15, about which quota- 
tions I shall have a word to say presently. For amoenum 
he compares Mil. 2.5.2: ut Arabio fumificem odore amoene. 
VOL. IV. U 
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This is at first sight a most specious emendation. It js 
not far from the MSS., and what more natural to our ears 
than that a person coming from the East should bring a 
present of frankincense with him? But it will not bear 
looking into. 

In the first place frankincense did not come from the 
Pontus, but from Arabia. To go no farther, Spengel’s 
first and third quotations show that Plautus knew this. 
Trin. 4. 2. 89 proves it in the most emphatic manner pos- 
sible. 


Sy. Omnium primum in Pontum advecti ad Arabiam terram sumus 
Cu. Eho, an etiam Arabia est in Ponto? Sy. Est. Non illaec 
ubi tus gignitur, 
Sed ubi absinthium fit atque cunila gallinacea. 


‘Is Arabia in the Pontus’? ‘It is: NoT that Arabia 
where frankincense is produced.’ This is a curious pas- 
sage to quote to prove that frankincense came from the 


Pontus. 

Equally unfortunate is Spengel in his second passage, 
for this proves that frankincense was one of the common- 
est and cheapest things sold at Rome, and therefore not a 
present likely to be highly esteemed or brought as such 
from a foreign land. In that passage the miser Euclio, 
determining to celebrate his daughter’s wedding as cheaply 
as possible (quam minimo sumptu), goes out and buys some 
frankincense and wreaths of flowers (dsscelum et coronas 
fioreas). A likely present to propitiate a grasping courte- 
san! It would be about as absurd for a sailor in our time 
to be represented as bringing his sweetheart half a pound 
of snuff from St. Petersburg. 

But what was it that did come from the Pontus? Fish. 
The Hellespont and Bosphorus were famous, even among 
the early Greeks, for their shoals of fish. The epithet 
ixOuéee is applied to the former by Homer, and to the 
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latter (probably) by Aristophanes. The smaller fish were 
preserved and brought to Athens and Rome in jars, and 
though in later times these were not very highly esteemed, 
in the time of Plautus or earlier they would be considered 
aluxury. The comic poet Cratinus writes in his Dionys- 
alexandrus, év capyaviow d&w rapixoug Movriotc, and Her- 
mippus in his Thesmophori enumerating the products of 
different countries, says & & EXAnomovrov oxouBpove cat 
mavta tagixn, presently adding amo 8’ ai Supiac Ar Ba- 
vwrov. Persius tells a young idle fellow to take to im- 
porting sardines, we may call them, from the Pontus: 
saperdas advehe Ponto. 

I therefore propose to read, merely adding one letter, 
and taking away one, in the MSS. : 


Attuli, ET VAS, PONTO MAENAS. tene tibi voluptas mea. 


The maena was a small fish, which was preserved and 
much eaten at Rome, and probably was thought more of 
in early times than it was in the time of Martial. Those 
from the Pontus may have been a superior kind. Now vas, 
which is actually in ¢was of the MSS., is the word used for 
the jar in which such fish were kept. Cf. Juv. 7. 119: 
Quod vocis pretium? siccus petasunculus et vas Pela- 
midum. 

The reading I have proposed demands the apposition 
of vas and maenas, but there is no difficulty in this; on the 
contrary, the explanatory use of the word maenas is very 
happy—‘ Here, I’ve brought you purple, and a jar, sprats 
from the Pontus... The words of Phronesium in reply also 
suit my reading very well. She tells an attendant to take 
the vas (hoc accipe): she orders the Syrian slaves she has 
been presented with to be led in, while, like a true woman, 
She keeps the finery beside her. JZaena is a Plautine 
word : cf. Poen. 5. 5. 33: Deglupla macna. 

U2 
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Truculentus, 4. 3. 56-7. 


Non vinum VIRIS moderari, sed vino VIRI solent, 
Qui quidem probi sunt ; verum qui improbus, si aquam bibit, 
Sive adeo CALET temeto, tamen ab ingenio improbust. 


So this passage should, I think, be written. V777s, not 
hominibus, and virt, not homines, fell out. Spengel’s sz 
urnas bibit for sz aguam bibit is unfortunate, although he 
keeps caret of the MSS.; but the change of this word to 
calet, suggested to me at lecture by Mr. W. G. Martley, 
seems undoubtedly right. The bad man is bad whether he 
drinks only water or is hot with wine. 


Truculentus, 5. 10 seqq. 


Phronesium draws a graphic picture of the expenses 
entailed by the birth of a child. I give the passage as 
Spengel has written it, italicizing those words where he 
differs from the MSS., and I at the same time differ from 
him : 


Puero opust cibo, opus est autem matri quae puerum lavit, 
Opust nutrici, lacte ut habeat, veteris vini largiter, 

Ut dies noctesque potet, opust ligno, opust carbonibus, 
Fasciis opus est, pulvinis, cunis, incunabulis. 

Oleo opust, farina opust, pulmento opust totum diem. 
Numquam uno hoc die ecficiatur opus, quin opus semper siet. 
Non enim possunt militares pueri u/ ca/u/i educier. 


This is a very good passage, and worth restoring. The 
vetus vinum largiter for the wet-nurse has its modern 
parallel in the ‘porter, perfectly unlimited,’ promised by 
Mrs. Chick to little Paul Dombey’s nurse, Mrs. Toodle ; 
but the wt dzes noctesque potet is in Plautus’s own vein. 

Now the first line, as written by Spengel and Geppert, 
is absurd: ‘The child wants food, the mother too who 
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washes the child’! The real mother did not wash the 
child; and to call the person who performed that office 
‘mother’ is quite a novelty. The wet-nurse might possi- 
bly be called a foster-mother, but she is not brought in 
until the next line. And to say that she wanted food is 
weak: she always wanted food of course, not more then 
than at any other time. Just as the nurse wanted a par- 
ticular thing, namely, old wine, in order to give her plenty 
of milk, so that person who washed the child wanted a par- 
ticular thing, namely soap. If this be so, inasmuch as 
the MSS. here give opus est matrz audé, in that order, read : 


Piero opust cibo, dpust NITRI autem quaé puerum fuze lavit. 


Now it is sense. The child wants food, the woman who 
washes it clean cannot do without soap, the nurse must 
have her wine. 

Soda, Hebrew "F}; Greek virpov, Latin nztrum, was 
used for washing, probably both by itself, and as the chief 
ingredient of soap. Thus in Jeremiah, ii. 22: ‘For though 
thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet 
thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord Gop.’ 

Nirpov (Xirpov) was the chief ingredient in the soap of the 
Greeks, xovia. Aristophanes complains of the soap made 
with base soda by Cleigenes, Ran. 711; evdodArre0¢ kovia. 
If we place this passage beside the others in Aristophanes, 
where xovia is mentioned, as Ach. 18, ovrwe¢ éd4xOnv iad 
koviag tac dppve: Lys. 470, ovK oic8a Aourpdy olov aid juac 
tovoay adore év roiow iparidtorg Kal ravr’ avev Koviac, we shall 
see that the use of soda for cleansing purposes was as 
common among the Greeks as the use of soap among us. 
It was for toilet purposes that Praxinoa wanted the virpov 
she told her husband to bring from market, for gixoc, paznt, 
is joined with it: Theocr. 14. 16, and Aristophanes men- 
tions both these articles in his catalogue of a lady’s 
dressing-room, Thesm. 2. Frag. 309. Ovid also twice 
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mentions z/rum among the ingredients which should go 
to compose the cosmetic he prescribes for beautifying a 
lady’s complexion, Med. Fac. 73. 85. 

For the use of mztrum by the Romans I need only quote 
Cic. Fam. 8. 14: Persuasum est et, censuram lomentum aut 
nitrum esse: errare mihi videre: nam sordes eluere vult, venas 
stbt omnes et viscera apertt. Caelius writes to Cicero that 
Appius thinks that his censorship is having the effect of a 
wash or of soda, z.e. soap, on his reputation. 

The omission of ez before guae is strictly Plautine ; see 
instances quoted by Tyrrell, Mil. 691, 355. As to the in- 
sertion of pure, pure lavare is a regular Latin phrase, and 
pure may have easily fallen out after pwerum. 

And now as to the spelling of the word. N77 will 
suit the passage as an emendation nearly as well as NATRI, 
but I think it quite possible that in Plautus’s days the word 
was spelled xatrum. The Romans probably became ac- 
quainted with the thing independently of the Greeks, and 
rightly made the Hebrew word into matrwm; but when 
they became acquainted with the Greek form virpov, they 
corrected their spelling to ztrum. The old vulgar and 
better orthography, however, if this theory is correct, 
triumphed in the long run. 

The fifth line above is written in the MSS. thus: 


Oleum opus est farina purus est totum diem. 
Here I would propose: 
Oleum opust, opdst farina, 1URE opust totam diem. | 


Fure, ‘broth.’ This is nearer than Spengel’s. But 
Geppert’s is perhaps better than mine: 


Oleum opust, farina puero opust, opust totum diem. 


In the last line printed above ué cafuli is Spengel’s 
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emendation for ¢¢ awzo of the MSS. We shall go nearer to 
that corruption by writing: 


Non enim possunt militares pueri UT AviuM educier. 


That is, cannot be brought up as young birds are 
hatched. £ducere means both to rear a child, and ‘to 
hatch a young bird.’ Plautus uses it in the latter sense: 
Poen. 1. 2. 143. Here he plays on this latter sense; and 
the full construction would be, on possunt militares puert 
educter, ut (pull¢) avium educuntur, that is, without food 


or expense. 


Truculentus, 5. 20. 
Plus decem pondo {moris pauxillisper perdidi. 


Nonius gives amorzs for morzs, showing that the corrup- 
tion was before his time. Read: 


Plus decem pondo MEI AERIS pauxillisper perdidi. 


Truculentus, 5. 33-37: 


STRAL. Meosne ante oculos ego illam patiar alios amplexarier ? 
Mortuom hercle me odio satiust. abstine hoc, mulier, manum, 
Nisi si mea. manu hac machaera tete et hunc vis emori. 
Pur.  Philippiari satiust, miles, si te amari postulas. 


Philippiart is one of Spengel’s cleverest emendations 
for Nihilipphiart of B. The verb is comically coined by 
Plautus: ‘You had better make use of Napoleons if you 
wish for my love.’ But though I heartily accept this emen- 
dation, I wish to point out that a line must have dropped 
out, for otherwise Phzlippzarz has no point. It must be con- 
trasted with some other infinitive in -ar¢ or -arzer; an 
emphasis on amarz would scarcely justify the coining of a 
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new word. And the MSS. begin the line with Nzhziz. 
Hence I suppose a line to have dropped out of this sort: 


Nihili facto tuam machaeram, mitte minitari mihi: 
Philippiari satiust miles si te amari postulas. 


From the similarity between the commencement of the 
two lines, the scribe, when he got / in Nzhzlz, went on at 
the /¢ in Philippiarz. For the meaning of the verse, cf. 56 
infra, Melius te mints certare mecum quam mtnactis. Of 
course it would make a much better play if we could place 
some word like Ahzlosophar¢ in the restored line, but the 
Plautine use of this verb is only when real philosophizing 
is spoken of. 


CATULLUS, 54. 


Othonis caput oppido est pusillum, 
tEt eri rustice, semilauta crura, 
Subtile et leve peditum Libonis 

Si non omnia displicere vellem 
Tibi et Fabricio seni recocto. 


The general sense of this queer poem was, I believe, 
for the first time correctly given by Vulpius: ‘I could wish 
that Otho’s puny head, his half-washed legs, and Libo’s 
filthy habits, if not everything about them, might disgust 
you and Fabricius.’ See Munro, Creticisms and Elucida- 
tions of Catullus, p. 126. I have omitted in the above 
version the obelized words ef ert rustice, which have not 
been yet satisfactorily emended. I think another feature 
of Otho’s appearance must have here been indicated. 
With Scaliger and most editors, I think es¢ should be 
omitted in the first verse. I would give os at the end of 
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the verse, with Baehrens, but join it to what follows, and 
for ef ert rustice read Atrius pice. The lines will then run: 


Othonis caput oppido pusillum, os 
ATRIUS PICE, semilauta crura, 
Subtile et leve peditum Libonis 

Si non omnia, displicere vellem, 
Tibi et Fabricio seni recocto. 


We have now Otho’s swarthy visage added to his other un- 
prepossessing features—his puny head and dirty legs. 
With atrzus pice compare Ovid, A77. ii. 658+ 


Nominibus mollire licet mala. Fusca vocetur 
Nigrior Illyrica cui pice sanguis erit. 
Id. Met. xii. 402: 


Totus pice nigrior atra. 
Id. Pont. xiv. 45: 


Adde quod Illyrica si iam pice nigrior essem 
Non mordenda mihi turba fidelis erat. 


You see how close ATRIVSPICE is to ETERIRVSTICE. 
The comparative afrzor is found in Plaut., Poen. v. 5. 11: 


Ita replebo atritate, atrior multo ut siet, 
Quam Aegyptii. 


The second part of this emendation is independent of 
the first, as caput might, by leaving out es¢, be made to 
agree with afrzzs as well as with os. If it be said that 
Catullus would not have used aérzus, read Taetrius, which 
is nearer still to the MS. 
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LUCRETIUS, i. 558. 


Sed quia multa sibi cernunt contraria nasc?, 
Et fugitant in rebus inane relinquere purum 
Ardua dum metuunt amittunt vera viai. 


Mr. Munro reads zascz; A gives muse; B, mu. Hence 
I would suggest : 





Sed quia multa sibi cernunt contraria IN usu. | 


actual practice, they find themselves confronted by many 
difficulties. Cf. Plaut. Bach. 1.1. 28. quia istaec lepida 
sunt memoratui: Eadem zz usu atque ubi periclum facias 
aculeata sunt. The confusion of zz and m is common in 
Latin MSS., hence 27” usu may have become musu. 


When they come to the application of their theory to | 


LUCRETIUS, iii. 453. 
Claudicat ingenium delirat lingua /aba¢ mens. 


Labat omitted in the MSS. is supplied by Lachmann. 
Perhaps the archaic vagat is something more likely after 
-ngua. Vagare was properly = gorrav, to roam wildly dis- 
traught. Accius, 236 (Ribbeck). 


Vagant matronae percitatae [insania]. 
Pacuvius, 303 (2d.). 
Triplici pertimefactus maerore animi incerte errans vagat. 


The ss. of Nonius give to Turpilius (Ribb. 121): 


Vultu vecordi vagas insania. 
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LUCRETIUS, iv. 414-419. 


At conlectus aquae digitum non altior unum 
Qui lapides inter sistit per strata viarum 
Despectum praebet sub terras impete tanto 
A terris quantum caeli patet altus hiatus ; 
Nubila dispicere et tcaelum ut videare videre 
Corpora mirando sub terras abdita caelo. 


Mr. Munro now obelizes cae/um, rightly beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, pointing out that it arose either from 
caelum in the preceding, or cae/o in the succeeding line, and 
giving the clue to what I think is the true reading by sug- 
gesting volucrum, avium. I would read: 


Nubila dispicere et vIVA ut videare videre 
Corpora mirando sub terras aDdita caelo. 


The alliteration is strongly in favour of vzva. Cf. v. 993: 
Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto ; 
and Lucretius uses corpora viva, 2. 879: 


Ergo omnes natura cibos in corpora viva 
Vertit et hinc sensus animantum procreat omnes. 


‘ In the next line I think addzfa is probably right, not 
abdita. The living creatures are not ‘hidden’ in the sky. 
I cannot conceive how they could be. They are set on the 
sky, as it were. Addere is often ‘to place upon,’ ‘to set on.’ 
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LUCRETIUS, iv. 1123-1127. 


Labitur interea res et Babylonica fiunt, 
Languent officia atque aegrotat fama vacillans. 
t+Unguenta et pulchra in pedibus Sicyonia rident 
Scilicet et grandes viridi cum luce zmaragdi 
Auro includuntur teriturque thalassina vestis. 


Mr. Munro has rightly condemned wzguenta, but his 
reading //wzc lenta is scarcely convincing. I propose sEG- 
MENTA ‘flounces,’ which it seems to me is a very likely 
word to match the Babylonica, the Sicyonta, the zmaragdt, 
and the ¢halassina vestis, and rident suits it very well too. 
Ovid, Art. 169, speaking of a woman’s dress: 


Quid de veste loquar? nec vos, segmenta, requiro, 
Nec quae bis Tyrio murice lana rubes. 


Cf. Juv. ii. 124; Sen. Ep. viii. 6. Valerius Maximus 
tells us, v. 2. 1, that the senate ‘ permisit quoque his (Ve- 
turiae and Volumniae) purpurea veste et aureis uti seg- 
mentis.’ 


LUCRETIUS, 5. 305-315. 


Denique non lapides quoque vinci cernis ab aevo 
Non altas turris ruere et putrescere saxa 
Non delubra deum simulacraque fessa fatisci, 
Nec sanctum numen fati protollere finis 
Posse neque adversus naturae foedera niti ? 
Denique non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus 
tQuaerere proporro sibi cumque senescere credas, 
Non ruere avolsos silices a montibus altis 
Nec validas aevi vires perferre patique 
Finiti ? 
Mr. Munro originally edited the obelized line, the MS. 
reading of which I have given above, thus: 


Aeraque proporro solidumque senescere ferrum ; 
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not now, on consideration that this does not give the true 
Lucretian meaning to Aroporro, a word peculiar to Lucre- 
tius, the meaning of which is best shown by citing the 
passages where it occurs. In 1, 2. 979, the przmordia are 
supposed Zroforro, ‘in their turn,’ to inquire about their own 
primordia. In 3. 275, 281, the soul is said to have a soul of 
its own, Zroforro. If we were to turn into Latin the expres- 
sion, ‘there are wheels within wheels,’ we might add f7o- 
porro. The bird-cage Sam Weller noticed in the Fleet 
Prison was a prison within a prison, Arvoforro; so in the 
well-known lines : 


So naturalists observe a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum, 


the different stages might be expressed by the word f7o- 
porro: on consideration, I say, of the force of this word, 
Mr. Munro reads: 


Denique non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus 

Quaerere proporro sibi, sene senescere credas, 
which he thus renders in his translation: ‘Then see we 
not the monuments of men, fallen to ruin, ask for them- 
selves as well whether you'd believe that ¢hey decay with 
years, giving seve for cumgue. He supposes sene to have 
fallen out before senescere and to have been filled up by 
cumgue. If 1am allowed a somewhat similar hypothesis, 
I will give, I think, a reading as good as Mr. Munro’s, and 
more in accordance with the use of Avoporro which I have 
explained. I propose therefore : 


Denique non monimenta virum MONIMENTA videmus 
Quaerere proporro sibi, conque senescere CERAS. 


‘Do we not see the monuments of men seek monuments 
for themselves in their turn, and waxen images grow old?’ 
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I suppose one monzmenta to have been omitted intention- 
ally by the scribe, who did not understand that one mony. 
menta was subject and the other object, and the gap to 
have been filled up by the word dz/apsa, which is unneces- 
sary. The monuments of men fall to decay and want 
monuments for themselves: the waxen images set up in 
the halls of men to perpetuate the memories of their an- 
cestors themselves grow old. Conque senescere was given 
by I. Voss. 

It is not absolutely necessary to eject dz/apsa and sub- 
stitute a second monimenta, as the single monimenta may 
be taken twice. 


LUCRETIUS, vi. 1134-1137. 


Nec refert utrum nos in loca deveniamus 
Nobis adversa et caeli mutemus amictum, 
An caelum nobis ultro natura fcorumptum 
Deferat aut aliquid quo non consuevimus uti, 
Quod nos adventu possit temptare recenti. 


For corumptum Mr. Munro formerly read Bentley's con- 
jecture alienum, but he now admits coruptum, Lucilius 
having ore cirupto. It is strange that no grammarian has 
cited this céruptum from Lucretius if he wrote it, as well as 
the solitary example from Lucilius half a century older. 
Surely it would have been ten times more remarkable in 
Lucretius. I have not looked up the passage in Isidore 
referred to by Mr. Munro to show that he read corruptum 
here; but may it not have been rather derived from cor- 
vumpat, in 1124, than from this line? It certainly reads 
more like it. Whether coruptum (or corumptum, the old 
form) be genuine or not, I have a reading to propose which 
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gives very good sense, and out of which corumptum may 
readily have sprung. Read: 


An caelum nobis ultro natura PARUM APTUM 
Deferat aut aliquid quo non consuevimus uti. 


SIBILARE. 


Is sebelave ever a transitive verb governing an accusa- 
tive case and meaning 7/0 hiss at?’ The reader, if he turns 
to Forcellini, Scheller, or Lewis and Short, will at once 
answer ‘ Yes’; for in all those dictionaries he will find two 
instances of the active meaning given: Cic., ad AZt. ii. 19, 
and Hor., Serm. i. 1. 66. These are the only instances 
given, and so far I have not been able to find any others, 
and shall be greatly obliged if any reader will kindly indi- 
cate them to me if any such exist. 

But if we examine the passage in Cicero we shall find 
that szbe/are is certainly intransitive there, not transitive. 
Cicero, writing of Caesar, Pompeius, and their then adhe- 
rents, says: Populares tsti tam etiam modestos homines stbt- 
lare docuerunt, which means, obviously, ‘those men of the 
people have taught even moderate men to hiss.’ It is 
difficult to see how there could be even a doubt about the 
construction. There then remains only— 


HORACE, Serm. i. 1. 66. 


Ut quidam memoratur Athenis 
Sordidus ac dives populi contemnere voces 
Sic solitus: populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi simul ac nummos contemplor in arca. 


Here undoubtedly, if the Mss. are sound, szbz/are governs 
an accusative. But if we approach the passage with the 
conviction that this is the one passage in all classical Lati- 
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nity where szdz/are is used actively, we shall be disposed to 
suspect corruption and to attempt to remedy it. Some may 
say the rarity of the verb in an active sense may be an 
accident: the idea of hissing at may not have occurred to 
any writer. That is not so: Cicero several times wants to 
express this idea, and how does he do so? Not by stbtlare, 
although it would often have been a great convenience to 
him to do so. No: he says, Rosc. Com. 11, sibilis . 
explodebatur, not sibtlabatur: Ait. 2. 18, sebiles consectantur, 
not szbelant: Ib. 19, stbilis comscissz, not stbzlate. Impelled 
by these reasons, I am driven to suspect that in the pas- 
sage in Horace we should read : 


populus si sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca. 


The first cause of corruption in a manuscript is the 
omission of one or more similar syllables; the second 
cause is the filling up of the lacunae in subsequent copies. 
The ancient scribes, and indeed the ancient school of cri- 
tics, had not fully recognized this cause of corruption, and 
often filled up a gap wrongly, when the correction was 
easy, had they recognized the truth of this theory. Here 
they put in me instead of sz, lost before szbilat. 

Atis repeatedly used after sz. Sz introduces a clause 
where a circumstance disadvantageous to the chief subject 
is mentioned, and a¢ introduces the advantageous circum- 
stance which counterbalances it. Hence we should ex- 
pect a priori to find, what is the case, that a¢ more often 
follows sz zon than sz. But that is by no means a rule, as 
the following instances will prove. Plautus, Bacch. iv. 8. 
46: s¢ tibi est machaera a¢ nobis vervinast domi. Id. Bacch. 
ii. 3. 130: sz illi sunt virgae ruri a¢ mihi tergum domist. 
Catullus, xxx. 11: sz tu oblitus es, af dimeminerunt. Verg. 
A. i. 543: s¢ genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma a/ 
sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi. Many more in- 
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stances might be cited. I therefore, if not corrected by 
any reader of H/ermathena, would propose the substitution 
of s¢ for me: ‘Though the populace hisses, [ applaud my- 
self at home, once I have my strong box to gaze at.’ 


HORACE, Serm. i. 9. 54-56. 


Velis tantummodo: quae tua virtus 
Expugnabis: et est qui vinci possit, eoque 
Difficiles aditus primos habet. 

I know of no passage in Latin where es¢ guz means 
what it is supposed to mean here. L£s¢ guz generally 
means, ‘there is one who,’ ‘there are people who.’ The 
sense intended here is usually expressed by zs est guz. Cic. 
Alt. 7. 8: Itaque zs in illum sum quem tu me esse vis. 
Off. 3.12: Quod si zs foret Panaetius, qui virtutem prop- 
terea colendam diceret. /am. 5.12: neque enim tu zs es 
qui, qui sis, nescias. l//. 7.5: Nam ego zs sum qui illi 
concedi putem utilius esse quod postulat, quam signa con- 
ferri. 10. 10: Sed ego zs non sum qui statuere debeam. 
Ep. ad. Brut. 416: Ego vero zs sum qui non modo non 
supplicem sed etiam coerceam postulantes ut sibi sup- 
plicetur. 

The last three passages are quoted by Bentley against 
Dousa’s reading fosczt, showing as they do that the verb 
must be in the subjunctive. But Bentley does not say a 
word about the omission of zs in the passage before us, or 
the ease with which it may be supplied. Read: 


Expugnabis: Is est qui vinci possit eoque 
Difficiles aditus primos habet. 


/s was omitted on account of following -2s in expugnabis 
and its place was supplied by e/. Some might prefer to 
VOL. IV. x 
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read ‘Expugnabit: zs est’ cet: making vzvtus the nom. to 
expugnabit: and the Codex Sangallensis has expugnabit 
(prima manu); but it will be found that after such phrases 
as guace tua virtus the nominative to the verb that follows 
is not the quality but the person who possesses it. Cic. 
Fam. 13. 78: quae tua natura est, dignum tua amicitia 
atque hospitio iudicabis. 7. 2: qui meus amor in te est 
confecissem cum coheredibus. 


HORACE, Serm. 2. 3. 226-232. 


Hic simul accepit patrimoni mille talenta 

Edicit piscator uti, pomarius, auceps, 

Unguentarius ac Tusci turba impia vici 

Cum scurris fartor cum Velabro omne macellum 

Mane domum veniant. Quid tum? venere frequentes. 
Verba facit leno: quicquid mihi, quicquid et horum 
Cuique domi est, id crede tuum et vel nunc pete vel cras. 


All the best copies give guzd tum? venere frequentes, a 
reading which, if it had been proposed by some modern 
emendator, would have certainly exposed him to derision. 
Bentley’s conjecture is better : 


Mane domum veneant; qui cum venere frequentes 
Verba facit leno. 


But the remarkably parallel passages quoted by Bentley 
to illustrate the use of venere freqguentes show that both guz 
cum and guid tum are out of place here. Cic. pro Quint. 6: 
Ipse una necessarios corrogat ut ad tabulam Sextiam sibi 
adsint hora secunda postridie: veniunt frequentes. Testi- 
ficatur ille cef. Liv. 1. 50: In diem certum ut ad lacum 
Terentinae conveniant, indicit: esse quae agere de rebus 
communibus velit : conveniunt frequentes prima luce. 
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In these passages venere frequentes, and conventunt fre- 
quentes, follow without any quid tum or gut cum or anything 
else intervening. And another thing strikes me when 
comparing the passage from Cicero with that in Horace, 
namely, that in the latter there is no hour mentioned: no- 
thing but mane. This is too vague. The Roman mane, 
like our morning, included all the time from sunrise to 
mid-day. There is nothing in the passage corresponding 
to hora secunda in the remarkably parallel passage from 
Cicero. I therefore propose to read: 


Mane domum veniant QUINTA: venere frequentes, 


or 
Mane domum veniant: QUINTA venere frequentes. 


Quinta scil. hora at the fifth hour: somewhere about 
eleven o'clock. Hora is often omitted. So Horace, Serm. 
2. 6. 34: 

Ante secundam 
Roscius orabat sibi adesses ad Puteal cras. 


Carm. 3. 19. 8: 


Et guo/a Pelignis caream frigoribus taces. 


Martial, 8. 67 : 


Mane veni potius : nam cur te gucnfa moretur ? 
Ut ientes sero, Caeciliane, venis. 


This last passage, I confess, appears to tell against my 
conjecture; for in it mane and guznéa are contrasted toge- 
ther. But it is not necessarily decisive against it: the 
fifth hour may be morning or not morning, according to 
the relation in which it is used. And if the second reading 
suggested above is true, Martial might have had a remi- 
niscence of this passage when writing his epigram. 

The young man, who slept till late in the morning, ap- 
pointed an hour at which he would be up, or his visitors 

X2 
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came at an hour at which they surmised he might be up, 
and by which time their own business in the markets 
would be over. Horace himself habitually lay in bed ad 
quartam. Persius satirises the idle young men of his day 
who lie snoring guznta dum linea tangitur umbra. Cicero, 
in Prsoncm 13, says that he and C. Piso called on L, Piso at 
the fifth hour. This L. Piso seems to have been a dissi- 
pated man like our Nomentanus. Cicero says they found 
him ‘involuto capite,’ wearing slippers and stinking of 
wine: Meministine, coenum, cum ad te quinta fere hora 
cum C. Pisone venissem, nescio quo e gurgustio te prodire 
involuto capite, soleatum? et cum isto ore foetido taeterri- 
mam nobis popinam inhalasses, excusatione te uti valetu- 
dinis, quod diceres, vinolentis te quibusdam medicaminibus 
solere curari :’ 


OvID, Am. 1.8. 65. 


Nec te decipiant veteres fquinquatria cerae 
Tolle tuos tecum, pauper amator, avos. 


The word guznguatria has no place or meaning here. 
It did not require great acumen or scholarship on the part 
of Heinsius or Scriverius to see that a¢vza must come in. 
The words aria and cerae are regularly joined together. 
Juvenal, 8: 


Tota licet veteres exornent undique cerae 
Atria. 


Ov. Trist. 1. 591: 


Perlege dispositas generosa per atria ceras, 


and so in many other passages. There is not the most re- 
mote doubt that a/rvza must be introduced; but the emen- 
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dations for the beginning of guznguatrza proposed do not 
commend themselves to me. I propose to read: 


Nec te decipiant veteres, QUANTA ATRIA, cerae : 
Tolle tuos tecum pauper amator avos. 


Quanta atria, by the omission of one a, easily became 
quantatria, which was readily mistaken for guznguatria. 
The meaning then will be: ‘Let not images of ances- 
tors, extending through the whole length of his halls, be- 
guile thee.’ For this use of guwantus, cf. Met. 4. 656: 
Quantus erat, mons factus Atlas. Her. 3.49: Vidi, quan- 
tus erat, fusum tellure cruenta. 


A. PALMER. 


Sept. 14, 1881. 


P.S.—The important edition of the Zruculentus by 
F, Schoell has just reached me. The only points in which 
he has anticipated me are 1. 2. 72, from Brix: the obvious 
insertion of verzs and virz, 4. 3.57; in 5. 16 he reads aves 
where I give avium. 


Dec. 1, 1881. 





DR. MAGUIRE. 


JOWETT’S THUCYDIDES. 
I, 


R. JOWETT’S translation of Thucydides does not 
require his eloquent justification: ‘if Greek Lite- 
rature is not to pass away, it seems to be necessary that in 
every age some one who has drunk deeply from the origi- 
nal fountain should renew the love of it in the world, and 
once more present that old life, with its great ideas and 
great actions, its creations in politics and in art, like the 
distant remembrance of youth, before the delighted eyes 
of mankind.’ His translation has these uses, but it has 
the further advantage of enabling scholars to take a rapid 
glance over the matter of Thucydides, without having 
their attention distracted by the countless questions which 
the Greek text raises in the mind of the classical reader. 
Thucydides is essentially a writer in whom matter out- 
weighs form, and everybody who has read a classical 
author for the sake of the matter will remember how much 
his views were cleared by a restatement in the most mo- 
dern shape. 

That any translation, however excellent, will have 
much effect on the non-classical reader is very doubtful. 
Conservatives objected to railways that they destroyed the 
effects of travel by suddenly transporting the tourist from 
one centre to another, leaving no time for the gradual 
alteration of ideas which prepared him for the great 
change. And the change from a modern to an ancient 
writer is so great as to be too much apparently for any, 
save those who have been gradually attempered to the 
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contrast by the long and laborious course of classical 


training. 

Of translation, as of most other things, there are two 
schools—the literal and the free. The literal deserves 
Dr. Johnson’s denunciation, and justifies Voltaire’s pro- 
fanity. The free translator, on the other hand, aims at 
giving us his view of the meaning, and is bound, at any 
cost, to be unambiguous. The one gives us a portrait, the 
other a cast after execution. 

Dr. Jowett’s version has the great merit of making clear 
the rendering he adopts. The notes, too, are admirably 
arranged, and no time is lost in distinguishing the diffe- 
rent views. Dr. Jowett marks his preference, and so can 
the reader. 

Before we approach any disputed passage in Thucy- 
dides, one thing is needful: ‘ What theory of his language 
must we adopt?’ This is all-important, and must be de- 
cided one way or the other; the two views cannot be 
reconciled. Is Thucydides to be dealt with as having a 
style of his own-—a style which, as is natural, belongs to 
a pre-grammatical period, or is he to be clipped into shape, 
like a box-tree or a poodle, by the shears of the Atticists ? 

Emendation has done the greatest service to scholar- 
ship. It has caused a rational investigation of the mean- 
ing of an author, and the oropy) of the emendator is all 
alive to discover parallels in support of his new-born read- 
ing. But those who do not share these emotions must 
reflect that if we had no MSS. we should have no authors, 
and that MSS. are emended by means of MSS. Now, there 
are two views, one of which must be given up. This may 
be seen from the following :—Mr. Rutherford, in his edi- 
tion of Phrynichus, which deserves the gratitude of every 
student of Attic prose, boldly states that, if corrected, 
‘the texts of Attic writers would present as few errors 
in syntax and in the form of words as the best French 
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classics’ (p. viii.). Again, he tells us that Phrynichus, 
‘like all true scholars, disregarded exceptions, and con- 
sidered the knowledge of anomalies not science, but pe- 
dantry. Till the rules are known—and every usage which 
is true in three cases out of four should be elevated into a 
rule—no attempt need be made to elucidate departures 
from them’ (p. 266). In the first place, Mr. Rutherford 
answers himself: ‘to a law of nature there is in the last 
resort no exception; but a grammatical rule cannot fail 
to be sometimes contravened, as long as the human mind 
is subject to mistake’ (viii.). But what Mr. Rutherford 
calls mistake may be really the incidence of another 
line of thought. A grammatical rule is an abstract of 
a set of cases, and covers nothing more. To stretch it 
further is as absurd as to lay down a canon that no 
man is over six feet, and then to ignore all in excess, or 
rather, like the emendator, to ‘reform them altogether.’ 
Again, Phrynichus tells us his method—jeie ob mpd ra 
Sunpaptnuéva apopwpev, AAG mpde Ta SoKmwrata TW apyaiwv. 
That is, Phrynichus sought to lay down a canon, by fol- 
lowing which perfect purity was secured, but not by any 
means to nullify an existent variation. Phrynichus wrote 
in the days of Commodus. His standard of correct prose 
was the Old Comedy, Plato the philosopher, and the 
Orators. But in every case it was a standard of usage, 
not of authority. There was no academy to fix a day 
after which participles were not to be declined ; and it is 
obvious that the Old Comedy, Plato, and the Orators, 
have one point in common—an approximation to the 
language of conversation. Now, conversation tends to 
uniformity, as is shown by the prevalence of slang, the 
origin of which is unknown to most of those that use it. 
The standard of Phrynichus is a ‘shield, and not a sword.’ 
Arnold, on Iv. 84, laid down the alternative correctly— 
‘Unless we decide that the text is corrupt, and proceed at 
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once to correct it, there is no remedy but that the expla- 
nations of this and many other passages must be harsh 
and open to objection, because the text is not made out 
according to the common rule of language. We have, 
therefore, a choice of anomalies, and it is much easier to 
see what is clearly wrong than to determine what is right.’ 
Mr. Munro, who is by no means slow with the knife, ob- 
serves: ‘Cultivated language is made up of inconsistent 
metaphors, which time has smoothed over’; and if ever 
English becomes a dead language, a critic would have 
some difficulty in proving that the Frenchman’s ‘squeeze 
the lady to sing’ was wrong. 

The emendator, like the law, employs convenient fic- 
tion. At one time the scholiast or the copyist is below the 
level of idiocy ; at another he is dark with excess of light, 
and deliberately corrupts one author to prove he has read 
another, though his doings may not be unearthed for 
centuries. And if, on the one hand, we can point to 
printers’ errors, it is only fair to appeal to the accuracy of 
copying clerks in matter where, from the frequent recur- 
rence of certain phrases, dirroypapia and afsAgbia ought to 
be rife. It must be granted, there is proof of corruption in 
our text, iv. 45, in a proper name; but in general the 
safest guide to the interpretation of Thucydides is the 
logic of the passage, or result of all the words, as opposed 
to the stricter construing of the later grammarians. Con- 
ington has done good service in Virgil, by showing that 
one word is not to be shackled to another, but left loose, 
to qualify the whole sentence. In this way something 
may be done to bring out the meaning of Thucydides. 
He is not Attic, high and dry: are we to make Milton talk 
like Wycherley? And of English critics, Conington and 
Munro confess that, like Cato, they have been too hasty, 
feeling that increase of knowledge is in favour of con- 
servatism. 
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One of the most remarkable and difficult portions 
of Thucydides is the Introduction. As to its historical 
value, Arnold considers that if some Roman had done the 
same for Rome, much of Niebuhr’s work would have been 
unnecessary. But, it seems, that the very circumstance 
which recommends it to Arnold—its political tone—is the 
very reason why it is an unsafe guide. Men in early ages 
are not governed by abstract motives, like the Balance of 
Power. We know that William the Conqueror invaded 
France to avenge a jest, and that James of Scotland in- 
vaded England because the Queen of France sent him her 
glove, and in either case da haute politique is out of the 
question. But this does not affect its merits as an outline 
of Greek progress, and a modern would probably have 
given us an octavo volume, if not two, before we came 
to the fatal name Epidamnus. 

The first great difficulty is— 


I, :2.°6. 


. 7d , aA 4, > > / , > ‘ ‘ , 
kai mapaderypa Tdd€ TOD Adyou otk eAdxLoTOv éorti, dud Tas peToLKias 


és Ta GAXa, py Gpoiws adsyOjvar. 


The drift is: Thucydides wrote, because the war was the 
greatest event tn history ; the greatest, because evidence, though 
not the clearest, shows that previous things, etther tn the way 
of war or otherwise, were not on a large stale. ra yap mpo 


> - ‘ , » , ~ a e ~ A , os 
QUTWV KQ@l TQ ETL taXaérepa capwe fev Eupéetv oud Xpovov mAnVo¢ 


LOU Fe > eo: , 7 i , - , 
aovuvaTa iv EK OF TEKVIPLWV, WY ETL MAKPOTATOV OKOTOVYTL [Ol 


morevoa EvuBatve, ov weyada vopifw yevécOa, ove xata Tove 
ToAguoug ovre é¢ ta CAAa. In this case rov Adyouv would be the 
assertion ov peyaAa ovre Kata rove ToXmovE OvTE ig Ta GAda: 
the cause of this arrested development was the shifting 
of population ; and an instance of the effects of shifting is 
Attica, which increased, because its population abided. 
If this is so, there is no subject to avénOijva, and the clause 
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may be rendered, referring é¢ ra adAa to peaceful progress, 
that shifting checked the tendency to progress tn ctvtlization 
ts shown by the following tllustration of my main proposition, 
the pettiness of antiquity, and ph dpotwe then = fo what zt 
would otherwise have been; or more freely, shifting was the 
cause of the slow growth of civilization. The pettiness of 
antiquity is dwelt on in—rév wadadv dobéveay, 3,1; dore pi) 
fovydcaca avéyOjva, 12, 1; KwAvpata pH adfyOjva, 16, 1; ovTw 
mavraxdbev  “EANGs emi roddv xpovov Kkareixero pire Kowp pavepov 
padev katepyaler Oar, kata odes TE GroAporépa elvat,17,2. av&yOjvar 
without a subject, is supported by wapéyeoOa, 3, 13 are- 
xlorwy, 2, 23 tmayouévwv, 3, 2; TAwinwriowy, 7, I. 

If the pettiness of antiquity is the theme of the preface, 
the logic would bear us out in rendering avroic, in kat éyévero 
avroic ic Tévee TOV wOAEUOY 7) idia wapackevn peiZwv 7} WE Ta 
KpatioTa Tore peta axoatpvove tic Evupaxtac ivOnoav, 19, 2, 
either side, that is, either of the great contending powers 
was greater at the beginning of the war than they were 
both together, when united against Persia. The Persian 
War is—/ongo tntervallo—the next biggest event, 23, I. 

In 9, 2, surely capéorara [eXowovvnsiwy is the most cer- 
tain Peloponnesian history; Thuc. wanting a sure result 
rather than local colouring. 

In 9, 3, kal vautu te gives Dr. Jowett occasion for ta- 
bulating the uses of rs. Our Dr. Kennedy pointed out 
that ré, in Agam. 1, 556, meant foo. ri, in Hermann’s lan- 
guage, meaning ad/unction, naturally coupled things, z.e. 
nouns denoting different things. The next step was to use 
it with nouns denoting the same person but limited by the 
article. —The next step was to omit the article aAdéyov «ipxn- 
Aarov 7 anddvoc, Supp. 59; and its last use was to tack 
epithets, as in avooty re Biaty Oavovaa suupood, Lipp. 813-4. 
It is easy to call it, when it troubles us, a relic of Para- 
taxis, but it will always be found to call attention to some- 
thing which strengthens the sense. 
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In 22, 4, xara 7d avOodreov does not mean, as Mr. 
Shilleto takes it, human reasoning, but as Mr. Jowett, the 
order of human things. 


In 
255 4. 


a > ‘ 4 »” a 
mepippovorvtes dé adrovs, Kal ypnydtwv Suvdwer ovtes Kat’ éxeivoy Tov 


a n>? , a? in 
xpovov dpota Tots "EAAjvwv rAovewTdToLs Kal TH €s TOAEMOV Tapackeyn 
? 


duvatwrepot, vavTiKG 5é kal woAd mpodxey Eorw Gre Erapopevor, Kal Kari 
THv Tov Pardkwv mpoevoiknow THs Kepxvipas, KA€os €xdvtwv Ta epi Tas 
vats —Badham cuts out avrove and évrec, and reads ie rére, 
on the ground that repippovw is not Karagp., OF rego. 
But is there not a contemptuous sense in zepidpovw rov 
jAwv, Ar. Nud. 225, ‘people thought you a god: I see how 
you are made, thanks to Anaxagoras, and don’t think 
much of you?’ So, our examine ; torw dre denotes a smaller 
degree than ivdre, with a vein of boasting, a dash of tt. 


36. 1. 


Kai drw rade Evpepovra piv Soxel AeyerOar, HoBetrar SF pH be 
 — , 4 4 , , 4 4 ‘ e A > ‘ 
avra weGopevos Tas orovdas Avon, yvotw 7d pev Sedids abrod, ioxdv 
éxov, Tovs évavtiovs padrov poBjcov, 7d 5& Oapootv pH Sefapévov, 

> . a . , <i ‘. 4 , > 
dabevis dv, mpds irxvovras Tovs éxOpois ddeéorepov éodpevov. 


Here Dr. Jowett rejects Mr. Shilleto’s rendering, and 
translates he may make a present of his fear to the enemy ; 
in answer to S.’s question, does any passage in Th., where 
dedévae is usual, suggest coward fear, he cites dedirag ad 
addywe, ii. 65, and BapBapove, ode viv arepla Sedire, iv. 126. 
Dr. Jowett allows aAdywe to qualify the first: does not 
imeapla qualify the second? In Homer, géPecbu, ¢o fly in 
haste, is opposed to dwxéuev; and in Luthyphro, sto¢ is 
connected with aide. 

But the use of goBw, dédua, and Papow in the same sen- 
tence looks as if Thuc. was airing his synonyms. 
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37, 2- 


ovre TapaxaXovrrec aicybvecOa, whenever they called him 
in: J. Is it not rather, when they call him to charac- 
ter? The Greek states appeal to one another as witnesses. 
Now, persons such as the Corinthian describes would not 
feel shame at asking an ally to assist them in aggression, 
but would not like to be held up to the public opinion of 
Greece ; so, fost, nv dé rob 7: To0cAGBwowv, avaccyuvTwor. 


40, 6. 


ci yap Tovs Kaxov Te Spvras dexopevor Tyswpyoere, havetrar Kai é 
al a , ? a a 
Tov tpetépwv ovk CAdoow yulv mpdcect, Kal Tov vopov éh bpiv adrots 


padrov 7) ed’ ypuiv Ojoere. 


Tf you mean to receive and assist evtl-doers.—J. Badham, 
on the grounds, that rmwosiv is aliquem poena afficere, 
that gaveirae & is not zorw a, reads ei yap Tove Kaxov Te dowv- 
tag Sexopuevor paveiobe, Kal Twv vpsTéiowy ovK EAdoow jyiv 
modsioiv. This is certainly clipping Th. into shape: B. 
also objects that if rywosiv = alicujus causam suscipere, 
dexouevor Should be deEauevor. But if we render it, 2/ you 
are to punish us by entertaining the complaints of rebels, two, 
you wll find, can play at that game, paveira, of course, as 
always, referring to what will be a notorious fact. Of 
course, complete recognition would require dsaucvor, but 
éexouevor is the first step, sympathising. 


37> I- 


Avayxatov Kepxvpaiwv ravde ob povov tepi tod dégacbar odas tiv 
, , a - 
Aoyov wownrapévov, GAN’ ds kai Hueis Te ddiKoDpev Kal adroit odK eikdTws 
ToAenodvra. 


It does not appear necessary, with Shilleto, either to 
traject or to expunge kai, for it emphasizes the whole 








tn eeatmena mene 


mse ate 


be Sere et 
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clause ¢hat really we-are-the-wrongdoers-and-they-are-the- 
wronged—in this transaction. 

72. It seems odd that Th. does not tell us what the 
embassy was about; and the reasons for the speech—to 
remind and to instruct—appear, to say the least of it, 
highly rhetorical, especially as the Athenians deny the 
jurisdiction of the assembly. 


73, 2. 


7a. 5¢ Mydixa kai doa abrot givurre, ei Kal dc’ dxAov paddAov ora 


dei tpoBadrAopevois, avayKyn d€yev. 


Is disagreeable to us, preferred by J. But surely is it not 
rather, dzsagrecable to the hearers, this perpetual harping on 
Marathon, &c.? We, who owe more to Marathon than 
any Athenian, ought in gratitude to forgive the inevitable 
allusions to the war in the Greek writers, from Eupolis 
and Demosthenes. 


77) I. 

tv taic Evpuf3oAaiac modc rove Evupayove dikac, Jn our 
suits with our alles regulated by treaty, J. What are ai 
EvuPorAaa dika? Itake them to mean, Zhe Law of Odh- 
gations—Contract and Tort. Plato mentions rwv éxovsiwy 
EuuBoraiwr, Rep. 556a; Aristotle mentions rwy éxovsiwy 
cupBoraiwv, £. N.1X.i. 9, which plainly shows other oup/3o- 
Aaa were axoto1a. But this is just the division he makes 
of ovvaAAdypara, 2d. V. v. 13. Amongst the éxotou are 
Toacwg wh Saveapog Eyyin xojote mapaKabhKn picOware : the 
axovow are divided into Aaoaia, ¢.g. cow}, and into Pia, 
e.g.aikta, The only difference then would be that ovvaAday- 
para were the causae or sets of facts, while svuoAaa were 
the same causae clothed with an action. Isocrates opposes 
the laws repi rwv idiwy cuuPodalwv to the Laws zepi rwv xa? 


2 oe ‘ e / > 9 s . 
EKAOTHY THY I)MEOAY ETLTHOEULATWY, Paneg. 56 Cc. 
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Now in neither Plato, nor Ar., nor Is., is there any 
mention of allies or foreigners. Therefore cuu(éAaa ob- 
tained between equals or natural-born subjects. 

The passage in Th. 77, therefore means, You may call 
us litigious: why? Because we make the allves bring their 
civil actions tn Athens; but tf we do, we give them our own 
remedtes—our own lex fori. Lf we dealt with them tn their 
own places, and as we might, a very short shrift ts all we need 
give them. It seems more natural to limit the Comity of 
Athens to cases between Colonials and Athenians. 


133. 


Tore S¢ of ehopor, Seifavros airod Ta ypdppara, paddov pev éni- 
> , 4 , ” , > A“ , 
orevoay, aityjKoor de BovAnOévtes Ere yevérOar airod Tavoaviov te 
, o_% a “a 3» 6 , <5 7 s . 2 > , 
Nyovros, dd wapackevys ToD dvOpwrov ewi Tatvapov ixérov oixopévov, 
an , a a 

kal oxnvncapevov ditAnv Siappdypat. KadvByv, és Hv Tov TE epopwv 
ae ” \ , € at ? , + an ‘ 
évtds twas éxpue, kat Llavoaviov as abrov eAOdvros Kal epwrdvtos THY 


/ a“ e , »” 6 , ~ 
mpopacw THs ixeretas, noOovTo wavta caus. 


Here we are generally told ré is either /vo or the result 
of anacoluthon; but surely the indicative and relative 
clause is more emphatic with 7é than without it. One of 
the chief causes of misunderstanding is first translating, 
and then making the translation the text of the original. 


F385 3; 


Sa ‘ x a ” . 32¢ , 6 er . e de »” 
KaL a peev peta XEetpas €XOL, KQ@L eonyyrae Qt OLOS TE WV O€ amrelpos 


¥ a e a > > , 
en, Kptvat ikavOs ovK arnAAakTo. 


‘Whatever he had tn hand,’ J., rightly. era, c. acc., 
in close proximity to; next after. The other way, he 
could explain what he was experienced in, is faint praise. 
He did not make a mystery or surprise out of what he 
was doing. 
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37» 2. 
ovde alnpious pev Aumypas OE TH Ger dx Onddvas zpoorBEpevor, 
looks which, though harmless, are not pleasant.—J. 
Mr. Tyrrell’s explanation is more refined : we are polite 
for politeness’ sake; not boorish, like Spartans, because 
we have no legal penalties for boorishness. Our code is 


leges a sanguine ductae. 


II. 42. 4. 

TO pev aisxpov Tod Aoyou epuyov, To 8 Epyov TO dpa imépeway, 
kai di €Aaxlorov Kaipod TYxyns dpa axuyn THS ddéys padAov 7 rod déovs 
amndAdynoav. 

‘In an tnstant, at the herght of thetr fortune, they passed 


away from the scene, not of thetr fear but of their glory. 
—J.’s text. 


‘While for a moment they were in the hands of fortune, 
at the height, not of terror but of glory, they passed away. 
—J.’s foot note. 


I must differ on this passage both from Dr. Jowett and 
Mr. Tyrrell, and construe thus: ov 2Aaxiorou Kaipov rbyno— 
Passing through the brief instant of the chance of war: cf. 
xodvov kawpov, S. Electr. 1292. aua axuy tig ddEn¢ padXov 7 
tov dgove—in the height of, what was their glory rather 
than their apprehension, they passed away : 

So amidst the battle’s thunder, 
Shot ahd steel, and scorching flame, 


In the glory of his manhood 
Passed the spirit of the Graeme. 


The whole passage may be rendered— 


Longing for vengeance on the foe more than aught 
besides, and deeming too that such was the most glorious 
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of risks, they resolved to have at that price revenge on 
their enemies, but till then to postpone enjoyment and 
make over to the hopeful spirit the haziness of success to 
come; but as men of action, feeling bound to make sure 
of that confronting them, and in the very act of self- 
defence preferring, aye death to coward safety, they kept 
clear of that which is of words—dishonour—while that 
which is of deeds they took upon their bodies ; and in the 
quick crisis of the chance, when will, not fear, was at its 
height, they passed away. 

In 48, é¢ riv Bactr\ewe yiv rhv woAAhy is defended against 
Cobet by 6 roAde amoXéAourev dn Biorog. 6 woAde Piorog is 
not my long life, but the larger part of my life. Electra is 
speaking: S. L/ectr. 185-6. The Greek of this is not the new 
Attic, but the older, of which Tragedy is the type. 


102. 4. 


, 4 ea 43 /, ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 9 a 4 
70 Te yap pedud ore péya Kal TOAD Kal Oorepdv, ai Te vnooL TuKVval, 
2 , a , a ‘ , 4 4 
kai dAAyjAas THS TpoTXHTEWSs TS py oKEddVVVTOaL Tivderpor yiyvovTaL, 
‘ ‘ > ‘ a“ , 39? » > , , A 
mapaAdag kai od Kata oTotxov Ketpevat, ovd Exovoar eveias Siddovs Tod 
Udaros és 7d wéAayos. 


Serve to connect the depostts made by the river, not allowing 
them to dissolve in the water.—J. The construction rq py} 
axed: SC. tiv modcxwow is rightly explained in the note as 
instrumental dative. Badham’s rov pu is tautology; if the 
islands were civdecuor, the effect must be rov su) oxsddv- 
vuoba. 


[Mr. TYRRELL has communicated the following on 
Book II. :— 
I. 11. 


Dr. Jowett seems to prefer to construe év rot¢ dupact 
masxovrac. Such an expression is, surely, impossible ; 
VOL IV. Y 
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whereas év roic Oupacw dpay (the alternative construction 
which he seems to depreciate) is excellent Greek, Soph. 
Tr. 241, 746; Azt. 764. 

29. él mXsiov rig adAn¢g Opakne, ‘over a great part of 
Thrace’ [but not the whole]. But this would have been 
To mAciov, cp. ch. 36, ra 6 wAclw adrij¢; nor can these last 
words mean, as J. explains, ‘that which goes beyond it’; 
they must mean ‘the greater part of it.’ 

37. I think I have rightly explained aZnuiove in HER- 
MATHENA, vol. ii. No. 3, p. 107; a@nuiove means (as always 
in classical Greek) ‘ unpunished,’ not ‘harmless’; and the 
sentence may be paraphrased ‘ we do not wear those sour 
looks, which, ‘ ¢hough there 1s no fine tmposed on them, con- 
stitute a moral assault.’ There is not much force in the 
reading of J.: ‘We do not put on sour looks at him, which, 
though harmless, are unpleasant.’ 

41. waldevow. ‘I say that Athens is the school of Hel- 
las. —J. Hardly possible; the sentence means, ‘I aver 
that (the contemplation of) the whole of the political life 
of Athens is a /éberal education for the rest of Hellas.’ 

47. ovre yap iarpol ijoxovy 7d mowrov Oepamebovrec ayvota. 
‘For a while physicians, in ignorance of the nature of the 
disease, sought to apply remedies; but it was in vain.’—J. 
But it does not clearly appear that medical skill was really 
able to grapple effectually with the disease at any stage of 
it. This is fatal to all the explanations of this passage 
which I have seen. I suggest: ‘ physicians were of no use, 
as they were treating the disease for the first time, and 
were, therefore, quite in the dark.’ 

48. xaré3n t¢ tiv Baciréwe yi Tihv ToAXIy. ‘Over the 
greater part of the Persian empire.’ But the words as 
they stand ought to mean ‘the vast territory of the King 
of Persia.’ By all means read with Cobet rij¢ Basing 
yiig tTHv Toy, cp. ch. 56, Tig yn THv TOA}. 

49. oracpov ivdsdovea iayupov, roicg piv péra ravta Awph- 
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savra, Toi Oe Kat TOAAW Vorepov. Surely AwPjoavra agrees 
with oracpov, not with ravra, which latter construction does 
not appear to strike Dr. Jowett as strange; it is perhaps 
defensible to some extent by & tpac pi Evupayhoavrac, 
v1. 80, but Dr. Jowett does not seem to think the construc- 
tion needs defence. 

50. ovre AAwe ovrE Tepi ToLWvVTOY ovdév. ‘Either about the 
dead bodies or anywhere else’; but a\Awe could not mean 
‘elsewhere’; tr. ‘no birds of prey were visible, either 
engaged in preying on the corpses, or (engaged) in any 
other way.’ 

53. Tw Od&avrt kadw, ‘the law of honour’—J.: this would 
be rw Soxovvrt kad ; it means ‘his own ideal.’ 

62. & poe Soxeire ovr avrol mwrore EvVOuunBiva bra xo v 
imiv peyé0ove wept tc rHv apxHv. Professor Jebb, in 
Hellenica, neatly gives. the true meaning of these words, 
‘an advantage which the scale of your empire confers on 
you. Dr. Jowett’s version, ‘though it nearly touches 
your imperial greatness,’ seems hardly to be found in the 
words. 

65. wv piv wept ra oixeia Exaotog HAye auPAUrepor HOH 
dvrece. ‘Their private sorrows were beginning to be less 
acutely felt..—J. In the notes wy is explained as a geni- 
tive after auBAtreopo.; but there is no other example of 
apPrbe with a genitive. In defence of this construction 
J. quotes yadetuc pipe aitwr, ii. 62, where the genitive 
depends on ioreonuévor, understood and i. 77, where it de- 
pends on oreproxduevor expressed; in iii. 11, the genitive 
after yaderwrepov . . . ole is plainly absolute. I would take 
dy as governed by zég, and oixcia as the accusative of 
specification, just like rad mept riv woAdw (= ra wodrrda) 
érapaxOnoav in the same chapter. The sentence in full 


would have run :—auprdbrepor dn Svreg [rept robrwv] wept dv 
tt > ? > 
tkagTo¢ Ta oixeia [aXyhuara] Aye. 

wa 
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76. avékxAwy. ‘Drew them up.’—J. Could Dr. Jowett 
have read aveiAxov? He does not mention such a reading, 
nor have I found that it is suggested anywhere. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. | 


III. 84. 


"Ev & otv rH Kepxipa 7a rodAa abriv rpoeroAuiOn, Kai drdoa bBpe 
pev apxopevor 76 tA€OV }) Toppocivy bird TOV Thy Timwpiav wapacydv- 
Twv of dvrapvvopevor Spdceiav, wevias 5é THs eiwhvias dadXakeiovrés 
ties, padiota & av da wabovs eriOvpodvres Ta THV TéAaS ExeLV, Tapa 
diknv yryvdcxorev, of Te py ert mwreovesia amd ivov dé padiora émiovtes, 
dradevoia dpyns theiorov éxpepopevor, Gpis Kai dmaparTytws éréd- 
Govev. EvvtapaxGévros re Tov Biov és Tov Kapov TovTOV TH TOAEL, Kat 
TOV vopwv Kpatncaca 7 avOpwreia picis, eiwfvia Kal mapa Tos vopous 
ddukelv, dopévn ednAwoev axparys pev dpyis otoa, Kpeioowv Se rod 
dixaiov, woAepia 8€ Tod mpovyovros’ ov yap dv Tod Te doiov Td Tipw- 
peiobar mpovribecay Tod Te pr) GdiKely TO KEpdaiverv, év o pH BAdrroveav 
ioxiv elxe 7d POoveiv. 

Dr. Jowett defends the authenticity of this chapter; but 
waiving all the difficulties as to the Greek, its logic appears 
at variance with the two preceding. Their drift is, ‘7evo- 
lution ended in distrust: all confidence between man and man 
was gone. The gist of 84 is that » avOpwmela piaie is habi- 
tually a law-breaker, which would account for any political 
change, past, present, or future. In fact, here 7 av. ¢. 
appears to be taken in the Christian sense of man’s de- 
praved nature—scelerata pulpa; whereas Th. elsewhere, 
6.2. 45, 7, uses it scientifically, z.c. the facts and tendencies 
of man considered as a factor, without any ethical impli- 
cation; and the sentence ov ydo av rov re dotov, x.t.X., iS 
‘ goody-goody.’ Dr. Jowett says, in his note, of the scho- 
liast: ‘it is unlikely he preserved any tradition.’ But the 
scholiast, whom we are glad to see Dr. Jowett does not 
revile, distinctly says, ra WPedtopéva ovdéve tov enynrwv 
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Boke Oovxvodidov civa, and %o0€ke is surely past. Dr. Jowett 
says the interpolation of a long paragraph is without a 
parallel; which may be true, but some things only occur 
once. He says no motive can be imagined. I think the 
fact was, that a Christian wrote it, to bring in Original 
Sin, wishing either to correct or to complete Th. If he 
lived in some centre, say Constantinople, its circulation 
would be easy, and it then might get inserted, perhaps, by 
authority, in all the copies which issued from that place. 


T. MAGUIRE. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PLAT. PHAED. 62 A :— 


ovdérore Tuyxdver TH GvVOpwTw, Homep Kai TaAXa, ~otw sre Kal ols 
, 4 a ~ 
BéArvov teOvavar 7 Civ. 


I propose to insert dv after BéArwov. So Cobet reads kaddv 
év for caddov in Thuc. ii. 35. 
Of course rvyyavw without a participle is by no means 


unexampled in Plato; indeed, it is common enough. But 
in a passage so obscure as the present, we can hardly 
suppose that Plato would have been insensible to the 
greater clearness gained by the employment of it. 


64 A:— 


, ‘ , > a * , 2 8 a» > 
Bovropat tov Adyov adrodotva Gs por haiverar avyp TO dvte &v 
pirocodpia Siatpivas tov Biov Oappeiv, péA\dAwv drobavetr bar. 


I propose we pot paivera avnp Bappetv pédXwv, uéAAwW 
atoQaveic0a, that is, ‘I should wish to set forth to you how 
it is that, in my judgment, the man who has spent his life 
as a true philosopher zs swre to be of good courage, when 
about to die.’ gaivera: Oappeiv would mean ‘ wears a de- 
ceptive air of confidence’; a present participle is absolutely 
required to follow gaivera. This present participle is 
pédAwy, which fell out before the succeeding pidAwv. The 
Greeks were not averse, as we are, to the repetition of 
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the same word in a different sense or regimen. As an 
instance of this I would refer to another passage in this 
dialogue :—oixrpov av ein 7d wabog ci... Sta Td TapaylyvecDa 
rowbroie Adyote Toig avroig Tor? piv SoKxovow aAnPéow eiva, 
ror? 6& fut), fH) EavToY Tic alrupro .. . adda, k.T.A. QO D. 
No English writer would think of bringing into juxta- 
position two identical words so different in their relation 
to the rest of the sentence, as the ju}, a) in this clause; but 
the Greeks were not sensitive about such matters. 

I accordingly pass now to another case of a similar 
repetition, where (as I suppose) one of two almost identical 
words in close juxtaposition dropped out through the in- 
advertence or the misapprehension of the copyists. 


87 B:— 
> ‘ 4 ae , / a Y uw 4 > , 
uot yap Soxet dpoiws A€yerOar tatra, womep av tis wept avOpwrov 
c , 4 > , , a ‘ / oo > > , 
ipdvrov mperBitov drobavdvtos A€éyou TovTOv Tov Adyov, StL ovK amd- 
” 
Awhev 6 dvOpwros, GAN’ Exte Tov tows, Texuyprov 5é mapéxorto Ooipariov, 
a> 4 fm e , 9 > ‘ a ‘ > > , Ss .@ 
O NUTELXETO AUTOS VpNVapEVOS, OTL EoTL TOY Kal OvK ardAwAeEY, Kai Et TLS 
~ “ , , 
dmotav alto, advepwTwn, ToTEpov ToAvxpoviMTEepdv eoTL TO EVOS 
> , nA € > / w ‘ , 
dvOpwrov 7) iwariov év xpeia Te dvTos Kal popovpévov. 


Of course the subject of avepwrun is the supposed pro- 
pounder of the illustration, and the 7c, which agrees with 
amorwv, is the other interlocutor, to whom he propounds 
the illustration. ‘It is just as if A should put forward 
[such and such an illustration], and, on B’s doubting his 
conclusion, should further ask him,’ &c. This of course 
would require amoroin, which accordingly Heindorf reads. 
But how did the easy and regular amoroin give place to the 
inexplicable dmiorwv. Some edd. think that rie dmorwy is 
put for tiwwde dmorovvroc, which is quite impossible; nor 
can the sentence be explained by the theory of any mixture 
of two possible constructions. Fusions of two construc: 
tions are common in Plato; but none are found in Plato, 
or elsewhere, at all affording a parallel to this passage. 1 
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propose to apply again the principle defended in the fore. 
going note, and read— 


\ a A 
kal €l Tis GmirTav alte EpwTey, avepwTwy TOrEpoY, k.T.X., 


‘it is just as if A should put forward [such and such an 
illustration], and (if B, distrusting his conclusion, should 
put a question to him), should in return put this question 
to him,’ &c. 


68C :— 


, A > ‘ a a my > a 
Tekunpiov TovTO avdpos Sv av idys dyavaxrodvra. 


This is a common idiom, not only in Attic, but even in 
Hadt., dvdpayabin arn d¢ woAAode aodtey maicac, i. e. ‘the 
procreation of a numerous offspring’ (i. 146). But the 
idiom is by no means so common in Latin, and has puzzled 
the commentators on Plaut. Jen. v. 6. 1-4 (966-969). The 
passage is :— 

spectamen bono servo id est qui rem erilem 

procurat videt collocat cogitatque 

ut absente ero rem sui eri diligenter 

tutetur quam si ipse adsit aut rectius. 


The meaning is, ‘it is a proof of honesty in a slave to 
mind, watch, and arrange his master’s interests, and take 
thought that he guard them in his master’s absence as well 
as if he were present, or even better.’ Wagner and others 
take it, ‘it is a proof of a good slave, who watches his 
master’s interests, that he should guardian them as well 
in his absence.’ But, not to dwell on other objections to 
the construction, cogé/at could not be explained if divorced 
from wz. 
72B:— 

ei 7d KaradapOdvew piv cin, 7d 8 dveyeiperOar pr dvramodidoin 
yeyvopevov éx tod Kabeddovros. 


‘tx tov kabebdovroc, ex ¢0 guod dormzat, dictum est per 
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variationem quandam orationis pro ix rov xafebdev’ (Stallb. 
This is not a satisfactory explanation: perhaps we should 
read ék rov xaQeidecyv Gvroc, i.e. ‘which also exists,’ dvroe cor- 
responding to and balancing «in after caradapavev. 


74 E:— 


> a € 5 ” ‘ 9OX > , gv ’ ‘ 
ovkovy duoroyoipev, OTav tis Te idwy evvoyoy, OTe BovdAerar pev 
a ‘ a fr? ? a 2 aa ‘ 
rovro, 5 viv éyw dpa, [evar] ofov GAAo Te Tav dvTwr, évdet SE Kat od 
, a ? e > a 3 > > ‘ ‘ > as 
dvvarat Tovovrov elvac olov éxetvo, GAN éeativ havddTEpov, dvayKatov Tov 
a a“ a , ~ t ‘ ‘ 
rov TovTO évvoodvTa TxEly TpoELdOTa exeivo, W PyTW adTo mpoTEotKEvat 


pév, evdeertépws de exer ; 


I am persuaded that the eiva: after 60 should be trans- 
posed, and placed before avayxaiov. The sentence may 
then be rendered thus :—‘ Do we not then allow, that when 
anyone in observing an object has this conception about 
it, that it—say the thing I am now looking at, just like any 
other phenomenon—aims at being such as is the abstract 
idea, but falls short of it, and cannot come up to it, but is 
inferior to it [do we not allow], that it seems to follow that 
the observer who has this conception must have had a prior 
knowledge of the abstract thing which he says the concrete 
object resembles, while it falls short of it?’ The usual 
reading does not give any meaning relevant to the argu- 
ment; and ¢civa has to be supplied with avaykaiov after all. 
twv dvrwv = ‘phenomena,’ not ‘self-existing things.’ 


87 D:— 


> ‘ ~ 7 

GAAa yap av hain éxdorny tov Wxdv TOAAG oopata KataTpiBew 
¥ ’ 
GdAws re kal ei toAAG ery Buy. 


‘He would hold that each soul would wear out many 
bodies, esfeceally if it lived many years.’ aGdAwe re Kal is 
a conjecture ; kai ei and «i «ai and «ay being the traditions 


7 
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of the MSs. Now ¢i «ai gives a very much better sense 
than dddwe te kat. Make the supplied subject of Bun, 
not yvyxi, but cwpara, and translate ‘he would allow that 
each soul would wear out many bodies, no matter how 
exceptionally long-lived ¢he bodies with which it was asso- 
ciated should happen to be’; lit. ‘even though the bodies 
(associated with it) should be very long-lived.’ 


110 D:— 


Snareta ; = inet eh r 3 . be 
kat Tovs AiBous exe ava Tov avtov Aoyov THv Te AELOTYHTA Kat THY 
, ‘ , , e ‘ A a 
diaddvevay Kal Ta xpopara kaAXAiw* dv kat Ta evOdde ALOibia elvar Tadra 
cn , , , , Soo o ‘ ‘9 \ , 
TO aYATWLEVA pLOPLE. odpoud Te Kal idomidas Kal Tpapayoous Kal TavTa 


‘ a 
Ta TOLAUTA. 


‘And fairer in colour than our highly-valued sardonyxes 
and jaspers, and emeralds, and other gems, which are but 
minute fragments of them’ (Jowett). But it is very strange 
to describe our earthly precious stones as ‘mznule frag- 
ments’ of gems of the supernal world, between which and 
our sphere there is no connexion nor communication. It 
appears to me that for pdépia we should read poppiac, 
‘agates’; the sentence would then run :—‘ and their 
stones are proportionately more beauteous in smooth- 
ness and transparency and colour; and among them are 
all our highly-prized jewels, agafes, and sardonyxes,’ &c. 
All our jewels are found there in the same profusion as 
common stones here. 
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II. 
Eur. Bacch. 406 :— 


Mdgov 0° av Exardoropor. 


‘The MS. reading [agov 0’ dv appears to present in- 
superable difficulties’ (Mr. J. E. Sandys ad /oc.). Of my 
conjecture, [lapov 0’, av 0’, he justly observes, ‘But it may be 
fairly asked whether in such a case we can understand av 
as equivalent to rjv re ynv fv, though the harshness of the 
ellipse is undoubtedly softened to a certain extent by the 
further alteration of avoufpo to avoufspov.’ It seems to 
me that the harshness of the ellipse is almost paralleled 
in Eur. 770. 825 :— 


e , ’ ‘ , 
a 8€ we yewvapeva mupi daierat, 


‘the land that bare thee is burning with fire.’ It is true 
that the MSS. here add Tpofa after yewapéva, but this is 
universally expunged as a gloss, and is proved by the 
antistrophe to be corrupt. 


Eur. Bacch. 787 :— 


The change of weife to meio is, I think, unnecessary, 
and therefore wrong. But the ellipse of xaxwe before meio 
is more than paralleled in Eur. 770. 71 :— 


kovdev y’ "Axatav érabev odd’ HKov' tro. 


Cf. also THUC. vi. 78: —ei ré re POovet piv 7 Kat poPetrac 
(qugérepa yap rade macye ta pelfw), where macye means 
‘is exposed to,’ not ‘is influenced by,’ as one would ex- 
pect, 
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III. 


TI here add a few remarks on Thuc. vi. In Dr. Maguire’s 
paper I have made some comments on Thuc. ii. 

















i 


THS TE ys Erepov ov ToAAHv. 





It seems necessary to read ov rijv woAAjy (see note on ii. 48 

in Dr. Maguire’s paper). The expression seems unnatural, 
but rii¢ yii¢ Ereuov thy woAAjy was so habitual that Thuc. 
here modifies the phrase to express ‘ they ravaged a part 
of the country—the country to some extent.’ 


18:— 


> »” « a 4 > 9 , »” 
ovk éorw Hiv TapreverOar és doov Bovdrducba ape, 


















and in the same chapter— 


iva TeAorovvyciwy oroperwpev To hpovnua. 





| Of these expressions the Schol. says that they are xara 
"AdxtBiadnv ; they are dramatic specimens of his do/dness 
of metaphor; of the latter, Schol. says that this is the 
Hi boldest, oxAnodrarov, of the metaphors in Thuc. Hence 
we must not translate ‘humble the pride,’ as Dr. Jowett 
does; we must indicate a strong metaphor. But what is 
the metaphor which so struck the Scholiast by its bold- 
ness? It may be merely to ‘lay low,’ ‘quell,’ as in Eur. 
FHeracl. 702 :— 
} 
{ 


Ajpa pev ovrw ordpvvar xpovos 
70 adv, GAN HBG" copa dé hpoddov. 





But is it not more likely that the writer had in his mind 
the dvOpaxujv oropésac of Homer, //. ix. 213? These words 
describe the putting out of a fire by scattering the embers. 
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The words of Thuc. would then mean ‘that we may stamp 
out their pride’; if, as I suppose, the English phrase ‘ to 
stamp out’ contains a metaphor from the extinction of a 
fire by scattering the embers with the feet. 

rauevesOa might be rendered ‘to play the prudent 
housewife with.’ We cannot act like the prudent house- 
wife, and reduce the scale of our expenditure at pleasure, 
and again increase it: no, we must keep up our empire at 
its present high level, or else run the risk of losing it alto- 
gether. Strabo, no doubt in imitation of this passage, has 
éraulevov Kat KarexeouariGov Trove aywvag (4, 4, 2). 


40 :— 


e , a a) a . ‘ , es ea» 8 
qynedpevor Toro pev av Kai ioov Kai wredv ot dyabol duav Hrep 7d 
THs TOAEWS TANOOS peTaryxeELv, 


‘remember that the good among you will have an equal 
or larger share in the government than the people.’ (J.) 
Such is clearly the meaning of the sentence; but is not ré 
tAi00¢ tne méAewe a very unnatural expression for ‘the 
people’? rd 7AjPo¢ fully expresses the notion, without rij¢ 
méAewe added. I propose to read iyrep ro wANOoe, rie TOAEwWE 
petacyeiv. Then the sense of the above rendering is pre- 
cisely conveyed, and we get rid of weracyxetv with accus., for 
peracyeiv then would not govern rovro, but méAewe; rTovro 
pév Means ‘on the one hand,’ or ‘in the first place,’ and 
answers to «i 0 aAXa PovAjorofe in the next sentence; 
isov and wAfov are ‘to an equal extent’ and ‘in a greater 
degree.’ The construction of jeréyev with the accus. is 
made well-nigh intolerable in this passage by the fact 
that tcov and wXéov follow. 
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IV. 


The following suggestions are offered to those who 
may use Mr. Shuckburgh’s Selections from Ovid: 


Selection III., verse 16:— 


Et suberat flavae iam nova barba comae, 


“a new beard of yellow down,’ flavae comae, the genitive 
of the material” (Shuckburgh). Comae, ‘hair of the head,’ 
could not refer to the hair of the beard. Translate: ‘ And 
beneath their yellow locks began to appear the sprouting 
beard.’ 


Sel. Iv. 6:— 
Magna fides avium est, 


‘great confidence is felt in augury’ (Shuckburgh). This 
would be an unnatural, half sceptical utterance in the 
mouth of Romulus. The meaning is: ‘There is great 
sooth in birds,’ z. e. ‘augury never leads us astray.’ 


Sel. VI. 25 :— 


Brutus adest; tandemque animo sua nomina fallit. 


The whole point of the verse is that Brutus means dull, 
stupid. There is a similar play on the name Brutus in 
Cic. A#. vi. 1. 25. This point is missed by Mr. Shuck- 
burgh, who writes ‘Ovid has before called Brutus studi 
sapiens tmitator. He is said to have feigned madness to 
escape the jealousy of the Tarquins.’ 


Sel. XIII. 7:— 
Retia. . . . maculis distincta, 


‘with its wide meshes’ (Shuckburgh). Dzs¢zncfa refers to 
the regularity of the reticulations ; it is merely an epetheton 
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ornans, lit. ‘picked out with meshes’; like lyra gemmts 
distincta, Ov. MM. xi. 167. ‘Wide’ is not in the word. 


Sel. XX. 15, 16:— 


Omnia cum subeant, vincis tamen omnia, coniunx ; 
Et plus in nostro pectore parte tenes. 


Plus parte, ‘more than half’ (Shuckburgh). But farte un- 
qualified could no more mean ‘a half’ than a tenth part, 
a fiftieth part, or any other fraction of the whole. Plus 
parte is ‘more than a part,’ z. e. ‘the whole.’ ‘It is not 
merely a part of my mind that you occupy, but the whole.’ 


V. 


It is certainly true, as Mr. Martley points out in his 
paper in this number, that ostium, tanua and /ores are 
used indiscriminately. But I do not think the three pas- 
sages to which he refers, where surprise is expressed that 
the door is occ/usa, admit of the interpretation which he puts 
forward. Occ/usa in Plautus simply means ‘shut,’ and can 
it be supposed that in these three passages, and in these 
only, it should bear the very different and very definite 
signification of ‘padlocked on the outside’? Was the vo- 
cabulary of Pl. so small, or his metre so extgeant, that he 
could not describe a condition of the door, so unusual, and 
so loudly calling for description? He could have written :— 


sed quid hoc ? occlusa ianuast extrinsecus. 


Or, if it be objected that extrimsecus does not occur in P1., 
it would be easy to suggest other words as suitable. In 
these passages surprise is expressed that the door is not 
open by day. I think, therefore, that Ussing is justified in 
his inference, zanuae interdiu apertae esse solebant. But if 
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this be so, we must suppose that there was an outer door, 
usually left open, and an inner door invariably shut, and 
that both these doors were indiscriminately called ostium 
zanua and fores. Where crepuerunt fores, creputt ostium, 
pultabo tanuam are found, the reference is to an inner 
door, which was kept shut, but in the passages referred to 
above, zanua, fores refer to an outer door which was usually 
kept open by day. This would seem at first sight a con- 
fusing use of words. But we must remember that there 
could be no confusion for the spectators, whose eyes would 
help their ears. 


PL. AMZ72. 100 :— 


is amabat meretricem acre Athenis Atticis. 


In confirmation of acve in this passage Prof. Davies has 
communicated to me that acre is found used adverbially 
in Apuleius, a great student and admirer of Plautus, 
The passage is Met. 10, 32, e¢ nunc mite coniventibus nunc 
acre comminantibus ocults. As the language of Apuleius 
teems with expressions borrowed from Plautus, among the 
rest Athenae Alticae, adopted perhaps from this very verse, 
it seems to me highly probable that he read acre in this 
passage. We find, moreover, in the A/efamorphoses of 
Apuleius such Plautinisms as zzter sacrum et saxum, ex- 
amussim, and even enim as first word in its clause. And 
all these (including Athenae Aiticae, Met. I. 18) are found, 
not as quotations from Plautus, but as part of the natural 
vocabulary of the author. 


ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 





REMARKS ON PLAUTUS. 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS ON PLAUTUS. 
‘FORES,’ ‘JANUA,’ ‘OSTIUM,’ IN PLAUTUS. 


GREAT deal of misapprehension seems to exist on 

the subject of Roman doors. It is only lately that 
the phrases crepucrunt fores, crepuit ostium have been 
correctly explained as referring to the creaking of the 
wooden hinges on which the doors were hung. Again, 
an attempt has been made to show that the /vres are dis- 
tinct from the zanua or ostium, the latter words being 
taken to mean the street door, while the former is inter- 
preted as an inner door opening on a passage. A careful 
examination of the passages in which the words occur 
will show that this supposition is without foundation. 


Stichus, 308. 
Quid hoc ? occlusam januam video ; ibo et pultabo /orvs. 
Truc, ii. 1. 41-2. 


Sed forts quidquid futurumst feriam. 
Ecquis huic tutelam januae gerit ? 


Most. ii. 2. 14-15. 


Sed quid hoc ? occlusa janua est interdius ? 
Pultabo. Heus, ecquis istas aperit mihi ors ? 


So also Amph. iv. 1. 10-12, Most. v. 1. 5. 
VOL. IV. Zz 
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These, and many other passages which might be 
quoted, show clearly that in Plautus’s time the /ores and 
the janua were identical. The evidence from other sources 
points in the same direction. The following passages will 
suffice to show this :— 


fores in liminibus profanarum aedium jyanuae nominantur. 
—Cic. M. D. 2. 27. 67. 
[maritus ] januam pulsat, saxo fores verberat. 
—APUuL. Met. 9. 20. 


It has also been asserted that the zazua of the Roman 
house was always kept open, while the /ores were shut. 
This statement is not borne out by the facts. It is quite 
certain and undisputed that the /ores were usually kept 
shut. The frequency of such phrases as concrepuerunt 
ores, occludere fores, &c., places this beyond doubt. When 
we come to examine the evidence in the case of the sanwa 
or ostium the case is however very different. It is true 
that in three passages in Plautus surprise is expressed by 
persons at finding the zazuwa shut (Ami. iv. 1. 10, Most. 
ii. 2. 14, Stech. ii. 1. 36). In these instances the zanua was 
probably not only shut, but locked on the outside with a 
clavis Laconica, or padlock, as we know to have been the 
case in the A/os¢. It is to be remarked that the same word 
occludere, which is used for locking the door in the J/ost., 
occurs in all these three passages. A man would very 
naturally be surprised to find his house locked and 
apparently deserted on his return home. At any rate, 
these three passages cannot be set off against the multi- 
tude of those which speak of the zazwa or ostium as shut, 
while no expression of surprise at their being so occurs. 
I append some of these :— 


Ecquis hoc aperit ostium, . Amph. iv. 1. 12. 
occlude januam, . : . Amd. 1.2.11. 
ostium aperi, 5 : Aes us 6.2. 
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pandite atque aperite januam, acch. iii. 1. 1. 

Capt. i. 1. 40. 
aperitur ostium, . , ) Menaech. i. 1. 32. 

\ CGS. Aes: 2it. 
crepuit ostium, . : « Caé..i¥-.9.:205 Feeud.i.. ¥. 
concrepuit ostium, : . Menaech. iii. 2. 57. 
pultabo januam, . 5 « Foe. i 4. 30. 


These passages, amongst many others, show that 
Ussing is wrong when in his note on AmpA. iv. 1. 10, he 
speaks thus :—‘januae interdiu apertae esse solebant.’ In 
fact the evidence goes the other way. Besides the passage 
from Apuleius, quoted above, we find the following in- 
stances in other authors :— 


Amatque Janua limen, Quae prius multum faciles movebat 
Cardines.—Hor. Carm. i. 25. 3. 


Non vereor ne Janua frangatur.—Hor. S. i. 2. 128. 


Quam tu non poteris duro reserare cothurno 
Haec est blanditiis janua laxa meis. 
—Ov. Amor. iii. 1. 45-6- 
Ferreus orantem nequicquam janitor audis, 
Roboribus duris janua fulta riget. 
—Ov. Amor. i. 6. 27. 
Janua vel domina penitus crudelior ipsa 
Quid mihi tam duris clausa taces foribus. 
—PRop. i. 16. 17. 


Claustra pandite januae.—CATULL. 61. 76. 


Some of these passages might seem to support an 
opposite inference, and to prove that the doors were 
usually kept open, but it is to be observed that what is 
complained of is, not the fact of the door being shut, but 
rather its refusal to open. 

I have proved, I think, that the /fores and the sanua 
were not distinct doors. Rather, the fores were the two 


Z2 
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folding pieces of which the jazwa was composed. I have 
also clearly shown that the zanwa or ostium was as a rule 
kept shut, and not open, as Ussing supposes, misled by 
three passages in Plautus, which, as we have seen, admit 
of another explanation. 


Curculio, 189. 


Pal. Etiam dispertimini ? 
Plan. nulli est homini perpetuum bonum. 


On the word dispertimint Ussing remarks: ‘creticus 
vocem terminans pro trochaeo poni vix potest.’ Miiller’s 
frigid disyungiminz will satisfy very few. Possibly we 
should read etiam expergisctmint. A few lines before, 
Palinurus had remonstrated with Phaedromus for talking 
with Planesium so late at night, and had said, Quzn ¢u ts 


dormitum ? to which Phaedromus had replied: Dormzo ; ne 
occlamites, meaning that his conversation with Planesium 
was as good as sleep to him. Palinurus now takes up the 
joke and says: ‘Are you never going to wake up out of 
this sleep of yours?’ a jesting reminder that it is time for 
the lovers to part. By this suggestion a very characteristic 
joke is assigned to Palinurus, who throughout the play 
never misses a chance of raising a laugh. 


Curculto, 299. 
Recte hic monstrat si imperare possit. 


This can hardly mean, as Lambinus supposed : ‘ This 
man is right to give orders, if he has the authority to issue 
them.’ In fact, if closely examined, the line as it stands 
will be found to make nonsense. Fleckeisen has suggested 
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se imperare poscit, leaving recte hic monstrat unexplained. 
The correction is easy. Read— 





Recte HAEC monstrat si impeTrare possit, 






and sense is restored to the passage—‘ He is right to pro- 
claim all this, if he can get it carried out.’ 


area 







Stichus, 357. 






Nisi forte hospites venturi sunt. 
Pr. \ectos sternite. 














A syllable is wanting to this line. Fleckeisen inserts 
vos before /ectos. It should rather be placed after it. The 
two words ending in the same letters, vos was accidentally | 






Face SRA Matti ac TL sa RL a 


omitted. 








Epidicus, i. 2. 46. 





Ego istuc accedam periclum potius tatque audaciam. 









Ussing cleverly suggests Jofius guam te deseram. Per- 
haps, keeping more closely to the MSS., we should read, 
pottus quam argentum haud agam. 






Epidicus, i. 2. 60. 


Adeundum senem oppugnare certum est consilium mihi. 






Adeundum is the reading of the Amérostanus. Ussing 
reads ad fundum—an easy emendation, but not very satis- 
factory. Perhaps we should read: adeundust senex ; eum i 
oppugnare, &c. Adire is just the word that Plautus would 
have used, and is very unlikely to be corrupt in this 
passage. The shortening of the last syllable in sevex will 
offend no one acquainted with the laws of Plautine Prosody. 
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Poenulus, v. 5. 34-5. 


Mastruga, halagoras hama, tum autem plenior 
, Alli ulpicique quam Romani remiges. 


This is, I think, the only passage in Plautus where the 
word Romanus occurs. Plautus invariably uses darbarus as 
a substitute for it. Thus we have more barbaro, poeta bar- 
barus, Barbarta meaning respectively, ‘after the Roman 
fashion, a Roman poet, Italy.’ 

The word Romani then in this passage may be dis- 
missed as a gloss, which has crept into the text, and 
ousted the genuine reading, darbarz. The line originally 
read: Alli ulpicique barbart quam remiges. 


Truculentus, Prol. 10. 


Athenis /rac/o ita ut hoc est proscaenium. 


Spengel’s suggestion, Athenzs haec sunto, gives very 
good sense, but he fails to explain the corrupt /vac/o of the 
MSS. Probably the line ran somewhat as follows: A¢hents 
rest transacta : tbi est proscaentum. 

The repetition of the word ¢vansigere, in the following 
line, is quite in the manner of the Plautine Prologues. 


Truculentus, 1. 2. 90. 
verum esse insciti credimus {neuiasuiamurira. 


The obelized portion of the line is thus given in A. 
B and C give ne uti nestu mutuamur tra. 

Mutuamur is evidently the ignorant attempt of a 
copyist to set the line right. A comparison of these MSS. 
with A leaves little doubt on my mind that the true 


reading was: verum esse tnsciti credimus, neque aestuamus 
tra. 
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This is certainly nearer the MSS., as well as better 
sense, than Spengel’s suggestion, me eas tncendamus tra. 


Truculentus, v. 34. 


Meosne ante oculos ego illam patiar alios amplexarier ? 
Mortuom hercle me odio satiust. 


Spengel reads the passage thus, explaining odzo as 
equivalent to zva. This is not a Plautine use of the word. 
In Plautus it always means ‘tiresomeness,’ ‘offensiveness’ : 
miht odio es = ‘you are boring me.’ But Spengel is, in my 
opinion, wrong. The MSS. give medio. I propose to read: 
mortuom hercle me INEDIA satiust. The letters zve were, 
by a mistake extremely common in cursive MSS., changed 
to me. This was considered to be a dittography of the 
preceding me, and was accordingly omitted. Hence arose 
the corrupt reading of the MSS., medzo. Inedia is a Plautine 
word. It occurs in Cure. ii. 3. 30. With this reading the 
second foot of the line is a dactyl. 


W. G. MARTLEY. 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


I. 


ON THE PROSODY OF SOME LATIN WORDS. 


DJECTIVES in -zczus, -2¢zas.—In Lewis and Short’s 

Latin Dictionary, which, as the latest, might be 
expected to be most free from error, there is an extraordi- 
nary confusion with respect to the quantities of the ante- 
penult in adjectives of this kind. Thus, ~atalicrus (-2tzs) is 


four times marked Zczzs (z/7us), though amongst the authori- 
ties for the word are ann Juv. xi. 84: 


Et natalicium cognatis ponere ludum ; 
Pers. i. 16: 


Et natalicia tandem cum sardonyche albus ; 


and Mart. vii. 86, 1 
Ad natalicias dapes vocabar. 


Sponsalictus and venalicius, though we seem to have no 
metrical examples of them, must plainly follow the ana- 
logy of natalicius ; they are both made long in L. and S. 
Aedtlicius is also made long; I suppose on the authority 
of Plaut. Café. iv. 2, 43. But no good edition has the line 
in a form which would give the word that quantity. Prae- 
toriceus is made -icius, in spite of Mart. viii. 33, 1.: 


De praetoricia folium mihi, Paule, corona, 


And fastoricius, which must follow the same rule, is also 


made -icius. aéeric’us, again, is—without doubt wrongly 
—made to have the antepenult long. 
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On the other hand, in relation to the special set of words 
in -2czus, which are formed from the past participles of verbs, 
and of which emzssiczus (Plaut. Awd, i. 1, 2) may serve as 
the type, L. and S. are strangely inconsistent. Thus, 
whilst rightly marking comgesticvus and conducticius, they 
mark compacticius, commendaticius, and commenticius.' 

Caestctus, which appears to be = caesio-icius, has its 
antepenult long in Plaut. Efzd. ii. 2, 48: 


Tanicam rallam, tanicam spissam, linteolum caesicium. 


But L. and S., though they refer to this line, mark the word 
-icius. 

2. Alicula.—L. and S. refer under Alicula to Mart. xii. 81. 
But it is dzcwla (or hadlzculda) that is found there; and the 
assumed derivation from d/a seems to be the only reason 
for making the word Alicula. 

3. Amiculum—So Roby (Lat. Gram., § 862) marks this 
word, whilst connecting it, as we plainly must, with amicio. 
Is this merely an error of the press ? 

4. Cerinum.—In Plaut. Ed. ii. 2, 51, we read: 


Cumatile aut plumatile, cerinum aut melinum. Gerrae maxumae ! 


On cumatile, see below. 


The metre requires cérinum, if 
the reading be correct. 


But the word is commonly ex- 


plained as = Gr. wjpwov, and meaning ‘a wax-coloured gar- 
ment’; and this would imply cérinum. And, accordingly, 


L. and S. mark it so. There is a word carinartus, which 
occurs in Plaut. Awd. iii. 5, 36. It is explained by L. and S. 
as ‘he who colours wax-colour, a dyer of yellow,’ and is 


'See Roby on words with term. 
-icius, § 930. 
With respect to the words caemen- 


for here we have stems in 0, as in the 
case of novicius ‘= novo-icius), I ob- 
serve that Roby omits the authority 


ticius, tribunicius, which Roby marks 
-Ictus, and L. and S. -icius, there may 
—in the absence of authority—be some 
doubt whether the latter be not right ; 


for conventicius in Plaut. Cést¢. i. 1, 42, 
perhaps because the reading there is 
doubtful. 
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derived by them from xapé¢ = cnpdc. It would thus natu- 
rally mean ‘the person who dealt in xjjpeva’, and we should 
expect its first two syllables to have the same quantity, 
viz., carinarius. But L. and S. make it carinarius. This, 
however, will not suit the line of Plautus : 


Flammeéarii, violarii, carindrii. 


Indeed, this line implies carinarii. Lambinus introduced 
the reading cerznarzt for the vulg. carznarzz; and perhaps 
he is right. The truth seems to be, that the word is 
closely related to cerznum in Epid.; that we do not know 
the origin of the latter, and that it does not appear to be 
related to xnpoc. 

5. Cumdaitls [sic] is given in L. and S.; but cymitilis 
also appears in its place, with a reference to cumatilis. The 
a is short, the word coming from Gr. kupar-; plumatile, 
joined with it in Plaut. Zfzd. ii. 2, 51, has the a long, 
however the latter part of the line may be viewed (v. ceri- 
num and melinum) : 


Camatile aut plumatile, cerinum aut melinum. Gerrae mdxumae. 


The whole line is treated as spurious in the new edition of 
Ritschl, apparently only because it is so difficult. 

6. Dapino.—The case of this word is remarkable. Cur- 
tius, recognizing the affinity of deiz-vov (for der-wwo-v, dat- 
wo-v) with Lat. daf-s, cites dapinare, which implies dapr- 
num, as illustrating the formation of the Greek word. But 
the Latin word ought surely to be dapino, not dapino. In 
Pl. Café. iv. 2, 117, however, we have, as Fleckeisen scans 
the line, 


Aéternum tibi ddpinabo victum si vera aitumas. 


L. and S. mark the word dapino; and this implies the scan- 
sion, seemingly less natural : 


Aéternum tibi dap., 
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which is that given in Sonnenschein’s edition. Ussing 
passes over the point without notice. 
7. Defrutum is short (fri) in Virg. Georg. iv. 269 : 


Defruta, vel psithia passos de vite racemos. 


But L. and S., and, I believe, the other Dictionaries, do not 
observe that it is long in Plaut. Pseud. ii. 4, 51: 


’ Marrinam passim defrutum mélinam mel quoiquofmodi. 


(I quote from Ritschl’s and Fleckeisen’s text; the variations 

in other editions do not affect the point now adverted to). 

Hence Curtius cannot be said to be wrong when twice in 

his Grundztige, pp. 586, 520 (4th ed.), he writes defritum. 
8. Ferrttribax is found in Plaut. AZosz. ii. 1, 9): 


Ubi sunt isti plagipatidae, férritribacés viri. 


As the text stands, it must have the penult long (tri); and 
it is so marked by L. and S.; but Ramsay in loc. makes it 
short. See Mr. Tyrrell in HERMATHENA, vol. Il. p. 115. 

9. Foculum.—I pointed out in the first No. of HERMA- 
THENA the confusion between the cases of this word and 
those of /dcudus into which some writers had fallen. L. 
and S. have not escaped this error; they quote as examples 
of foculus Plaut. Café. iv. 2, 68: 

Laridum atque epulds foveri féculis fervéntibus, 
and Pers. i. 3, 24: 


At edés: nam iam intus véntris fumant fécula. 


Lindemann in the former of these passages introduced 27 
before ferventibus, wrongly, as I believe, though Fleckeisen 
follows him; but L. and S. do not adopt this change of 
text. 

10. Gryps, gryphts.—The gen. is marked gryphzs in 
L. and S.; but this is at variance with their citation from 
Virg. Z. 8, 27: 


lungentur iam grypes equis. 
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Claudian and Sidonius, too, whom they quote as using the 
word, make the y long. 

11. HHabiturto.—This desiderative, which is probably 
rightly read in Plaut. Z7ruc. i. 2, 48 (54, Weise), is made 
long (-urio) by L. and S., contrary to the universal rule. 

12. Homerontdae.—This is made Homerodnidae in L. 
and S. But the o is long in Plaut. Zruc. ii. 6, 4, the only 
place where the word occurs (if even there it is genuine): 


Et Homeronidae ét postilla mflle memorari potest. 


13. Industum, tndusto, tndustarius, are made long (in- 
disium, etc.) in L. and S. But wrongly: in Plaut. Awd. iii. 
5» 35: es ; : 

Ciniflénes, patagidrii, indusiarii ; 
and in Zed. ii. 2, 47, 
Indusiatam, patagiatam, cdltulam aut crocétulam, 
the z is plainly short. 


14. Melinum.—In Plaut. £fzd. ii. 2, 51, quoted under 
Certnum, the word certainly seems to be mélinum. But 
we are told by L. and S., following (I believe) most of the 
authorities, that it is really mélinum, = phAwor, ‘ a quince- 
yellow garment,’ from pijAov. How that account can be 
reconciled with the metre, I do not see. It is possible, 
however, that melimum is not the right word in the place 
at all; see the new ed. of Ritschl. 

[L. and S. by some oversight quote Ffzd. i. 1, 20, 
in which mélina, quite a different word from the above, 
occurs, not only under mélina (‘a purse of marten’s skin’), 
but also under mélina (‘mead’), which has nothing to do 
with the line cited. | 

There is a different mélinum from the above, which 
L. and S. mark mélinum, and for which they refer to Plaut. 
Most. i. 3, 106; but that line is, in all the MSS., 


Néque cerussam, néque melinum, néque aliam ullam officiam, 
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which would give melinum. Kitschl, however, has—per- 
haps rashly—changed neque melinum to melinumve, doubt- 
less taking the word to be mé/inum, formed from the local 
‘name J/elos. 

15. Prosodiacus.—L. and S. mark the word prosddiacus, 
adding ‘= mposwoakdée. But the Greek word is, without 
doubt, tposodiaxéc, and the second syllable of the Latin 
word is short. 

16. Somniculosus, somnziculose.—The z is made short by 
L. and S.; it is really long, as the passages they cite show. 
Thus, Mart. iii. 58, 36: 

Somniculosos ille porrigit glires. 
In Plaut. Am. ii. 1, 75, 
Nén soleo ego somniculose eri imperia persequi, 


the latter part of the line may, perhaps, give rise to some 
difficulty, and Fleckeisen inserts mez after evz; but this does 
not affect the quantity of sommnzculose. Capt. ii. 1, 33, 


Tanta incepta rés est: hau sdmniculdse hoc, 


is a Bacchiac line, and the 7 in sommnzculose is plainly 
long. 

Febriculosus (Cat.) and siticulosus (Hor.) follow the 
same analogy. The accurate Roby, whilst giving these, 
adds meticulosus, which L. and S. mark as having the z 
short. The metrical passages to which they, in common 
with other lexicographers, refer, are decisive for z; Plaut. 
Am. i. 1, 137: 


Nallust hoc metfculosus aéque. S. Em, in mentém venit. 


And Most. v. 1, §2: 


Néscis quam meticulosa rés sit ire ad ifdicem. 


The ¢« which in some texts appears after mesczs, Camera- 
rius inserted, as Ritschl says, ‘errans de meficulosa vocis 
prosodia.’ 
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17. Trochaicus.—This word L. and S. mark /rochdicus; 
but anyone who has read Bentley’s note on Hor. Z4/.i. 5, 1, 
knows that the word is ¢vochaicus; cf. Axaixde from ’Ayaide. 
Bentley quotes from Zer. A/aur. the decisive line: 


Ergo qui versis paratur integer trochdicus. 


Indeed L. and S. refer to the same author, p. 2437 P., 
where we read : 


Nam sicut ille redditur trochaicus. 


But they have not drawn the obvious conclusion. 


J. K. INGRAM. 
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ADOPTION: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


‘The son adopted is the reflection of a son begotten.’—SAUNAKA. 


‘Ut haec simulata adoptio filii quam maxime veritatem illam suscipiendorum 
liberorum imitata esse videatur.,—PRo DoMo AD PONTIFICES. 


‘ Adoptio naturam imitatur.’—JUSTINIAN. 


HE systems of archaic jurisprudence in which Adop- 
tion is a really prominent feature are Roman Law 

and Hindu Law. Both belong to the Aryan family of 
mankind. In neither of the Semitic legal systems do we 
find any trace of adoption. The Jews did not practise it, 


nor do the Mahomedans. I do not mean that no Jew or 
Mahomedan ever adopted a child; but that their customs 
and their codes of law made no systematic provision for 
their doing so. On the other hand, adoption is found in 
races which are neither Aryan nor Semitic; but in these 
instances the races are under Aryan influence. All over 
India there are numerous communities which are classed 
under the common name of Hindu, but are very far from 
being of pure Aryan blood. The polytheism and nature 
worship of the early Aryans, while on the one hand evolv- 
ing the pantheistic and idealist philosophies of Buddhism 
and modern Brahmanism, on the other lent themselves 
largely to popular superstitions. 

All these had a common element in ancestor worship, 
and of that worship we accordingly find traces wherever 
we find adoption part of the legal system of an Indian 
tribe. The Roman law of adoption was largely influenced 
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by ancestor worship (sacra gentis), though in its Christian 
form under Justinian this element naturally disappeared. 
The Brahmanical law assumes ancestor worship all through. 
Where Brahmanical Hinduism and what I may call abori- 
ginal Hinduism touch, the worship of ancestors comes in 
either as the basis of the law of adoption, or as a deco- 
ration of the superstructure. The non-Aryan Hindus 
were, and are, always aiming at being considered true 
Hindus; and, whenever they could, they sought to con- 
nect their law with Brahmanical law. They were not 
always successful, and there was often a conflict of inte- 
rest. One branch of a family would profit by the assump- 
tion that family affairs were governed by the Brahmanical 
law; the interest of another would be to prove that they 
were governed wholly by local family custom. It is to 
be noted that this attempt of non-Aryans to identify them- 
selves with Aryans was, on the whole, discouraged by the 
Brahmans. If ancestor worship had not prevailed among 
the aboriginal tribes (as we know from independent au- 
thority that it did) those tribes would not have had any 
excuse for assimilating their family law, and especially 
their law of adoption, to Brahman law. We may there- 
fore infer that the Brahman accepted the ancestor worship 
of the despised Sudras and non-Aryan castes generally, 
because he found it already in vogue among them. It 
is certainly not true that he forced it on them. 

With reference to the law of Adoption, then, it may be 
said—(1) that whatever its real utilitarian reason may have 
been, historically it is identified with ancestor worship; 
(2) that it disappeared from the known Semitic legal sys- 
tems, because ancestor worship had become obsolete before 
those systems were framed; (3) that the typical examples 
of it are Aryan, in Roman and Hindu law; (4) that where 
it is found in non-Aryan races it is systematised under 
Aryan influence. 
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It is well worthy of a passing notice, that the Greeks 
do not seem to have practised adoption very extensively. 
The usage is indeed referred to in Demosthenes and 
Isaeus; but it never played so important a part in Greek 
life as it did in Roman life. The Greeks, for one thing, 
had not the passion for systematising their law which 
actuated the Romans. Whatever their legal usages may 
have been, we were sure to know less of them than we do 
of their Roman analogues. Still, I venture to think we may 
safely conjecture that here we have another indication of 
the relation of adoption to the worship of ancestors. The 
direct worship of ancestors survived longer among the 
Romans than among the Greeks. Adoption is infinitely 
more prominent in Roman than in Grecian history and 
literature. These facts point very strongly to the con- 
nexion I am suggesting, and may fairly be adduced as 
corroborative evidence. 

Of course I am not taking the law of Rome as formu- 
lated by the Christian Emperor Justinian, and striving to 
invent analogies between it and the other system of archaic 
Aryanlaw. But it is very remarkable that, in like manner 
as Justinian tells us that adoption follows nature, so the 
Hindu jurists lay down that the adopted son is ‘ the reflec- 
tion of a son.’ I assume all through, what I have to say 
here, that the law laid down in the Imperial law books 
was mainly a declaration of that which they found in force 
already. Ofcourse Justinian was not likely to lay down 
any dictum which postulated the truth of heathenism, but 
in all other respects he would declare the law rather than 
innovate on it. The custom itself of adoption we know 
Justinian did not invent; he found it in force and he re- 
gulated it. 

That the system of Roman adoptive law presented 
Strong analogies to the Brahmanical system is a point 
which some jurists have seen; but I am not aware that any- 
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one has attempted to follow out the analogy minutely. It 
is extremely unfortunate that the most elaborate legal 
argument on the law of adoption in the Roman Republic 
—the oration Pro Domo Sua ad Pontifices, commonly attri- 
buted to Cicero—is of very doubtful authenticity. If it 
were certainly Ciceronian, no one could doubt that the 
Roman law laid down in it was at least a plausible argu- 
ment from the point of view of a Roman conservative 
jurist. But even treating it as non-Ciceronian (though 
composed not long after Cicero’s time), it may fairly be ad- 
duced as evidence of what a Roman literary and legal 
archaeologist would pronounce to have been a possible argu- 
ment in Cicero’s mouth. As such, the passage is eminently 
worthy of being extracted. Cicero, or his imitator, says— 
Quod est, ponttfices, gus adoptionis ? nempe ut ts adoptet qui 
neque procreare gam liberos posstt, et, quum potuertt, sit expers. 

Here we have a very close approach to the Hindu law, 
in force from prehistoric time to the present day. A child-- 
less married man is precisely the person who, in Hindu 
law, not only may but ought to adopt a son. Quae deinde 
curque causa sit adoptionts, quae ratio generum ac dignitatis, 
guae sacrorum, quaert a pontificum collegto solet. We shall 
see the full bearing of this presently, but, meantime, com- 
pare it with Vasishta’s ceremonial of an adoption :—/e 
who means to adopt a son must assemble his kinsmen, give 
humble notice to the King, and then, having made an obla- 
tion to fire with words from the Veda tn the midst of his 
dwellinghouse, he may receive as his son by adoption a boy 
nearly allved to him, or, on fatlure of such, even one remotely 
allied. Considering who the Roman Pontifices were, each 
of these passages very remarkably fits in with the partly 
sacerdotal and partly legal and political ritual of the other. 
Again, adoptat annos viginti natus, etiam minor, senatorem. 
There is no positive-precept of Hindu law which says that 
the adopting father must be old enough to have been the 
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natural father of the adopted son, but the whole Hindu 
ritual of adoption is carried out in the spirit of the Latin 
passage I have just quoted, and the more definite one, 
lower down—gwod cae vestrae stint aetates ut ts qui te adop- 
tavit loco patris, vel filtt trbt loco per actatem esse potuertt, vel 
eo quo futt. 

These words breathe the very spirit of the text of 
Saunaka, which declares that an adopted son is the ‘re- 
flection’ of a son begotten. Turning back for a moment, 
in the Pro Domo, we have—Quzd? sacra Clodiae gentis cur 
intereunt, quod im te est? There was not the smallest 
danger of the sacra Clodiae gentis becoming extinct, but 
the taunt was not without meaning. In order to realize 
its full meaning we must look to Hindu law. An only 
son, or an eldest son, must not be transferred to another 
family, lest his natural ancestors should lose the family 
sacrifices, and his natural father suffer spiritually thereby. 
The father of an only son, says Nanda the Pandit, may not 
give him to be adopted by another. And Jaggan Natha the 
Pandit says, Let no man accept an only son tn adoption lest 
the family of the natural father become extinct. For similar 
reasons the transfer by adoption of an eldest son was 
looked upon as illegal. Saunaka and Vasishta, as well 
as the other authorities quoted, both denounce it. 

But remarkably enough there is one exception, and 
it is one for which the Ciceronian rhetorician provides 
something like a parallel. We have seen already that 
by Hindu law the adopted child must be near of kin to 
the adopter, if any such can be found (Vasishta, supra). 
Saunaka is more definite still, for he declares that, at 
least among Brahmans, the adopted son must be chosen 
among the near safzndas, i. e., those who, in the funeral 
rites and in the rites of ancestor worship, are entitled 
to join in offering the fzzda or consecrated cake. What 
says the author of Pro Domo Sua? After citing prece- 

2 Re 2 
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dents, he says, Quas adoptiones, sicut alias tnnumerabiles, 
hereditates nominis, pecuntae, sacrorum secutae sunt. Tu 
neque Fontetus es, qut esse debebas ; neque patris heres ; neque, 
amussts sacris paternis, in haec adoptiva venisti. Clodius was 
not a Fonteius, so his name does not run in the line of 
adoption. A Hindu Pandit would say, Clodius was not 
sapinda to Fonteius; he did not even belong to the gens. 
On the other hand, if Fonteius (supposing him to be a child- 
less Hindu) wanted to adopt a son, he might have chosen 
his own brother’s eldest or even only son. Why? Because 
the family sacra would have been in no danger. But 
to go out of his family, and choose one who was not a 
sapinda (to speak after the manner of Hindus) was a com- 
plete invalidation so long as there were any safindas. 
If Fonteius and Clodius be supposed to be Hindus, indeed, 
the whole hypothesis of a possible adoption vanishes at 
once. For Clodius was a patrician and Fonteius a plebeian; 
they belonged to different castes; and to adopt out of one 


caste into another (still worse, from a higher into a lower) 
is unheard of in Hinduism. 


But in the Roman case, the transfer of Clodius from 
the patrician caste (so to speak) to the plebeian caste was 
the very end and aim of the whole transaction. Clodius 
wanted to be Tribune of the Plebs. He did not care about 
the few aristocratic privileges which were still attached to 
the patrician caste. The case was one which could not 
possibly have arisen in Hindu society, which was, and is, 
in a stage even more archaic than that of society under 
the Roman Republic. Yet even here we may detect a 
sort of parallel. 

Suppose that Cicero had really been author of the 
speech Pro Domo Sua, and that Clodius had been called 
on to answer his argument, his obvious course would have 
been to demur, in the first place, to Cicero’s exposition of 
the law, which naturally was onesided. But, in addition 
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to this, he might have said, ‘Concede, for argument’s 
sake, that you are correct in your view of the law of 
Adoption. This act which you are assailing was not an 
Adoption; it was an Adrogation. It was not the act of 
two private families, one anxious to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the race and the sacrifices; the other willing, 
it may be, to make the fortune of a superfluous child. 
Your taunt about the extinction of my gews and its sacra 
is irrelevant, for there are plenty of Clodii to keep up the 
race and the observances of its ancestry. True, I am not 
a Fonteius, and I shall inherit nothing from Manius 
Fonteius, even if I survive him. I am fifteen years his 
senior, and yet I bound myself, during the few hours 
that elapsed until he emancipated me, to pay honour to 
him as to my own father. I do not belong to his gens, nor 
even to his order in the State, and that is precisely the 
reason why he was chosen as my nominal father. This 
act which you are assailing is an act of the State; an act, 
not of P. Clodius and M’. Fonteius, but of the Roman 
People in Comitia Curiata. Do you claim to annul the act 
of the sovereign people of Rome by your pettifogging 
quibbles about age, and paternity, and gentile kinship? 
The reason why I am here as the adopted son of a plebeian, 
who in the order of nature might be my son, is that the 
Roman People chose to qualify me to become Tribune of 
the Plebs ; and beyond the constitutionally recorded decree 
of the Roman People you cannot go.’ 

Some such reply as this Clodius might have made; and 
in all probability it would have been held conclusive. We 
do not know how far an ordinary adrogatio was subject to 
the same rules as an adoftio, properly so called. Justinian 
treats them alike; but his authority is of no avail when the 
question is one concerning Republican usage. Aulus 
Gellius refers to the subject, but does not tell us much 
about it, beyond giving the form of the vogatio, and 
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laying down the rule that the advogatus must be of age 
(vesteceps). 

From the point of view of comparative jurisprudence 
the most remarkable feature of the case is, that just as in 
the Clodian adrogatio, so among Hindus, when an adoption 
is an act of State, the Sovereign power often takes on itself 
to overrule all ordinary considerations of law. A Prince 
in Rajputana, or other Hindu native states, from time to 
time adopts a man older than himself—a distant, in pre- 
ference to a near, kinsman—an eldest or an only son—and 
even a relative so ineligible as a sister’s son. For in 
this case as in others, it is held expedient to ‘imitate 
nature,’ and, since a brother cannot marry a sister, to 
prohibit him from adopting her son—U?# haec simulata 
adoptio filit quam maxtme verttatem tllam suscipiendorum 
liberorum tmutata esse videatur. The rule of Hindu law 
which prohibits adoptions within forbidden degrees does 
not appear in Roman law, probably because it was never 
thought necessary to formulate the prohibition. But like 
the other rules, which I have shown to be common to the 
law of the Hindus and the law of the Roman Republic, it 
is constantly overridden in practice by the will of the 
Sovereign or the counsel of his advisers. The one thing 
the Hindu Prince never does is to adopt out of his own 
caste. Of course neither does the Hindu subject. In the 
subject’s case there is no temptation, and in the case of a 
Sovereign Prince it is the one matter about which he dare 
not yield to temptation. 

This marks the difference in the stage of evolution 
reached by Rome and by even modern Hindu society. 
Ages before Clodius, the boundaries of caste had been 
broken down by the Lex Canuleta, which abrogated the 
old exclusive laws of marriage. Even in Clodius’s case 
it never suggested that the difference of caste is a bar to 
the adrogatio. But with this sole and unavoidable excep- 
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tion, the author of the Pro Domo makes every point he 
possibly could make; and it is a very remarkable and 
interesting fact that every one of them is a point of Hindu 
law. The practice of the Roman constitution set aside 
every one of these points, and so does the Hindu Sove- 
reign whenever he sees fit. 


E. S. ROBERTSON. 
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POSTGATE’S SELECTIONS FROM PROPERTIUS. 


HIS is a carefully edited book, exhibiting the results 

of long and close study of the most peculiar, difficult, 
and corrupt of the Augustan writers. It is, like many of 
the editions in Messrs. Macmillan’s series, marked by 
high scholarship, and also by a prudent and sober judg- 
ment rarely found} in an editor’s first work. It is to be 
regretted that Professor Postgate’s labours have been, so 
to speak, thrown away on a small selection. 

In criticism, however, I am sorry to find my standpoint 
is often far removed from that of so able a scholar as Pro- 
fessor Postgate, and the following remarks are chiefly 
written for the purpose of indicating points where, in my 
judgment, he has erred in principle. For instance, take 
the reading of 3. 1. 27: 


Nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
Fluminaque Haemonio comminus isse viro, 

Idaeum Simoenta Jovis cum prole Scamandro, 
Hectora ter campos ter maculasse rotas ? 


Here N has nothing after Jovzs. All other MSS. have the 
words cunabula parvi after Jovis. No manuscript has cum 
prole Scamandro or anything faintly resembling it. Yet 
Postgate calls Wolff's conjecture cum prole Scamandro a 
certain conjecture. If it is a certain conjecture, farewell— 
a long farewell—to criticism from me. It was open to 
Wolff, who believed that N was the only uninterpolated 
Propertian MS., to hazard a random guess as to how the 
line might have ended. It is not open to me, nor to 
Postgate, who recognise other MSS., to reject their unani- 
mous cunabula parvi for something out of which cunabula 
parvi could not have grown. Postgate does not yet fully 
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appreciate the influence of proximity in causing corrup- 
tion, or else he might well have weighed my conjecture of 
Tdaeo sub monte. Not only should not the river Scamander 
be let in, but the river Simois should be turned out as a cor- 
ruption owing to the proximity of fuwmzna. In each of the 
four lines a different subject is naturally treated, rather than 
an awkward dilatation of the second into two lines. But 
whatever Postgate may think of my emendation, I em- 
phatically protest against his calling ‘certain’ one of the 
rashest emendations ever made. 

Again, on /yrae, in 4. 6. 36, ‘There is no need to emend 
deae, &c., with Paley.’ Well, if there is no need to 
emend /yrae here, there is little need to emend anything. 
If the presence of /yvac, difficult though it be, were un- 
accounted for, it might stand. But when it is accounted 
for by the occurrence of /yvae four lines before, there is 
surely every need to change it. I do not expect many to 
accept my bold emendation, /¢rac, although I believe in it, 
and think that Propertius had especially capreae and dammae 
in his mind—to call which zmdel/es was a poetic common- 
place. To those who think that /evae cannot be called 
imbelles I will point out Martial 4. 74: 


Aspicis zmbel/es tentent quam fortia dammae 
Proelia ? tam “midis quanta sit ira ferts. 

That Postgate allows little influence to the important 
principle of proximity is nowhere more clearly shown than 
by his retention of Aguz/o in 2. 5. 4: 

Et nobis Aquilo, Cynthia, ventus erit. 


Thold that ado, Scaliger’s reading, is right, and that 
even a/zquo is quite unnecessarily close to Aguzlo. 

I believe that alzguo is always ‘to some place or other,’ 
and not ‘to some other place,’ which is the sense of advo. 
Postgate, however, discards even a/zguo, retaining Aquzlo. 

I feel disappointed by the following remark :—‘ The fol- 
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lowing seem to be all the certain instances’ (of lengthen. 
ings in arsis) : 


Vinceris aut vincis: haec in amore rota est. 


Now I had fondly hoped that I had exploded this 
reading by writing Vzncerzs: at vinces: the confusion be- 
tween a/ and azt, and between the terminations of the pre- 
sent and future being common in Propertius. My reading 
also gives the better sense :—‘ You are zow conquered, but 
you shall conquer!’ There is in this a proper comparison 
to a wheel. The unhappy lover’s good time will come, as 
surely as the under side of the revolving wheel shall come 
uppermost. And so Philistion, wadw yap dee rev Kaxwy 
mepitpomv’ ae yao we tedxo¢g 6 xodvoc KudAlera, rightly 
gives the future dye. But in the ordinary reading, ‘you 
conquer or are conquered,’ there is no similarity to a 
wheel at all. Mr. Postgate, however, lavishes one of his 
certains on the vulgate, leaving one single pentameter in 
the whole of Propertius labouring under a metrical de- 
fect, when the correction is simple and in accordance with 
all critical laws. 

Of the new readings introduced in this selection the 
chief are the following :— 


1. i. 33. 
In me nostra Venus voces exercet amaras. 


Voces is Mr. Postgate’s own conjecture for zoctes. I re- 
gret that I cannot assent to it. octes amarae is a Latin 
common-place, and quite in keeping here. To talk of his 
mistress’s shrewish tongue here seems to me out of har- 
mony with the tenor of this beautiful poem. Venus uses 
bitter nights as her instruments of torture. The main 
difficulty is the use of xostra after me, and some epithet of 
Venus is perhaps right. 
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I. ix. 31. 


Illis et silices et possint cedere quercus : 
Nedum tu possis, spiritus iste levis. 


‘To them (blandishments) both flints and oaks may yield. 
much more mayest thou, poor, vain breath!’ Baehrens 
here, apparently ignoring the fact that nedwm means in 
Latin ‘much more’ as well as ‘ much less,’ reads far sis for 
possts. Postgate adopts this as an ‘ingenious’ conjecture. 
It seems to me scarcely worthy of mention, and I cannot 
understand Postgate’s objection to the vulgate. 

In I. xx. 52, Postgate returns to the old reading, ‘utus 
for visus : 


Formosum Nymphis credere visus Hylan. 


He has not, however, made up his mind as to whether it is 
an adjective or participle; nor, if it be a participle, as to 
whether it is active or passive. If an adjective, he would 
render it ‘careful about trusting.’ Barth rendered it ex- 
actly the reverse: ‘careless about trusting.’ Postgate’s 
explanation is preferable on more grounds than one, but I 
fear the line is almost hopelessly corrupt. 

On I. xxi. 9, Postgate with much confidence reads gzz- 
cumque, and must have been pleased to find his conjecture 
supported by Baehrens’ parvenu MSS. With equal con- 
fidence, I uphold guaccumgue against guicumgue. The lines 
are: 


Et quaecumque super dispersa invenerit ossa 
Montibus Etruscis haec sciat esse mea. 


‘I cannot believe,’ says Postgate, ‘that Propertius 
could have made Gallus say that a// the bones on the 
mountains of Perusia were his.’ This can be retorted. I 
cannot believe that Propertius would make Gallus say that 
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every man that found bones on the mountains of Etruria was 
to be informed that they were the bones of Gallus. Be- 
sides, Postgate’s reading deprives the verse of its pa- 
thos—the idea of the sister seeking her missing brother, 
and finding his bones upon the mountain. But not only 
does it deprive it of pathos, but it makes it comparatively 
absurd. For if the ordinary stranger (quicumque) were 
told they were the bones of Gallus, he would probably 
reply he didn’t care a nutshell whose bones they were. 
But the sister, she would care. She would gather the 
bones with loving hand, and gently lay them on a bier, 
and bring them to the distant home where she and Gallus 
had played as children. Then she would build a costly 
pyre, and with trumpets sounding and mourners wailing, 
with gifts of gold and incense she would burn her mur- 
dered brother’s bones, and then collect his ashes in an urn, 
and dutifully place it in the tomb of their fathers. And when 
she had done all this, not before, she would rest in peace, 
because she would only then know that the pale ghost of 
Gallus was satisfied. And this, a Roman’s burial, was 
what Gallus wanted, when he made his last petition of his 
flying comrade, no mere vain request that each chance 
passer-by should know that he had fallen on that Etruscan 
hill. 


II. vii. 6. 


Nam citius paterer caput hoc discedere collo, 
Quam possem nuptae perdere more faces. 


Here Professor Postgate, from N, with Baehrens, though 
probably independently of him, reads more for amore. He 
is probably right, and I regret not having more in my edi- 
tion. Postgate illustrates by Terence’s ‘alieno more viven- 
dum est,’ and says it means at the will and humour of a 
bride. There is also a reference, I think, in move to the 
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humdrum daily round of matrimony contrasted with /aces, 
the consuming fire of unshackled passion : 


‘Love’s a fire that needs renewal 
Of fresh beauty for its fuel : 
Love’s wing moults when caged and captured : 
Only free, he soars enraptured.’ 


In the same poem Postgate suggests, v. 20, zomzine for 
sanguine, very plausibly, comparing Lucretius’ Quod patrio 
princeps donarat nomine regem. 

In Iv. vii. 22, I am glad to see he feels able to accept 
Mr. Ellis’s well-known conjecture A/zmantis. It is cer- 
tainly, whether true or false, a brilliant emendation. 

In IV. vii. 29, he reads the pretty but unnecessary con- 
jecture curvate, suggested to me by Mr. W. T. Lendrum, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Caius College, Cambridge, 
the credit of which conjecture he gives to Mr. Peskett in 
the first instance. By which of the two it was first pub- 
lished I do not know. 

In Iv. vii. 46, Postgate reads his own good conjecture 
sat est for the difficult fofest. It is perhaps too much to 
say that Propertius could not have written fofest. He 
certainly could write very doubtful Latin at times. 

In V. ii. 34: 


Faunus plumoso sum deus aucupio. 


Postgate reads Fuutor from C. Rossbach, N giving 
Fauor. This emendation is very scantily defended by 
Postgate. 

For the very vexed passage IV. xi. 39, 40, Postgate 
reads : 

Et Persem proaui stimulantem pectus Achilli 
Quique tumens proauo fregit Achille domos. 


Following up Heyne’s suggestion that several pas- 
sages in Silius Italicus were imitated from these lines, 
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Postgate gives ¢wmens, where the MSS. for the most part 
give ¢fwas, and where Heyne proposed £¢ fumzdas with 
Qui for Z¢ in the preceding verse. Postgate’s reading is 
clever, but unfortunately demands that Quzgue refer to 
Perseus, which is unnatural, and also gives an unnatural 
meaning to /reg:t domos, ‘proved the ruin of his own 
house.’ I am not convinced that fumens or tumzdus was in 
the passage as it came before Silius Italicus. I rather 
imagine that when Silius used such expressions as proavo- 
que tumebat Achille of Philip, although he undoubtedly had 
this passage before him, he was turning into the common 
poetic diction of his time the idea contained in Propertius’ 
pregnant ablative. Juvenal has /umes alto Drusorum stem- 
mate, and it is not necessary to suppose that Juvenal was 
here imitating Propertius. I believe the lines as they stand 
in the MSS. (with szmulantem) are sound, and that the 
meaning is: ‘I call Perseus to witness, the assumer of the 
courage of his ancestor Achilles, and him who crashed 
through thy home, Perseus, in spite of that ancestor, 
Achilles.’ I do not think the repetition of proavo Achille 
would be justifiable except in a different application. 

In Iv. xi. 70, Postgate reads facta for fata, and well 
supports it. I believe, however, that mea fa/a is right. 
Mea fata is Propertian for ‘me after death.’ 

It would be difficult to speak in terms of too high praise 
of the careful and instructive introduction to this edition. 
It shows a complete mastery of the difficult subject, which 
it must have taken long and close study to obtain. It is, 
in fact, a much-wanted Propertian grammar in itself, and 
I hope it will one day precede a complete edition of the 
poems. But of this and the commentary I cannot here 
write at length, for I have not yet been able to read the 
latter with the attention it deserves, being somewhat tired 
of Propertius. 
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P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I have seen Professor 
Postgate’s remarks on Propertius tn 1880, in the Transac- 
tions of the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. i., pp. 372- 
386. Ithank him sincerely for his kind remarks concerning 
my small edition, and assure him that his gentle censures are 
well weighed and will in some instances be acted on. I still, 
however, prefer my interpretation of 3. 9. 38 to his own. 
As to my giving up my emendation of 3. 6. 22, I would 
rather burn the whole edition. Giving domz for domo, 
I ask Professor Postgate what fault he finds with the 
emendation? Is it that it is too violent? It is nearer the 
best MS. than any other reading. Is it the sense? The 
sense is exactly what is demanded. Is it the Latin? I 
have exactly illustrated gualem dicere nolo from Juvenal 
and Catullus. I will now illustrate domz habere from Q. 
Cicero de Pet. Cons. 2.8: quo tamen in magistratu amicam 
quam domi palam haberet de machinzs emit. 


A. PALMER. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAG. 
MENTS. 


CRATINUS, Archtlocht, vit. 


"Hdy deAdaxes, xotpor 5é totow dAdAows. 
Read: 


nBy pev dn SéAdaxes, xoipor 5é rotow dAXors. 
‘In point of age full swine, but in all other respects young 
pigs.’ That the déAga& was older than the yoipo¢ appears 
from the following passages :—Acharnians, 786: via ydo 
éoriv’ adda SeApaxovpéva, cet. Lhd. 781: viv ye xoipog gat- 
vetat, atap exrpageic ve, cel. 


Cleobulinae, 11. 


"Eotw dkpwv kai opidpa veavia evtpixe TwAW. 
Read : 

éoTov dkpwv Kai opipa veavia edrpixe THM. 
‘A pair of long-maned horses are a hammer and anvil to a 
young man,’ z.¢. I suppose, he makes them his entire occu- 
pation. Ev@g:& is only applied to horses in Homer. 


Nemests, IX. 


Smdpryv A€éyw ye oraptiba thy ordptivov. 


Read : 


omdptyv r€éyw ye THY Grupida THY OTdpTLVOV. 


m\éypua tt ordpriwov is Pollux’s comment. mupic and 
mXéxog are often joined together, as, for instance, in Ar. 
Ach. 454, 455: 
A. 86s por omvpld.ov Staxexavpévov Avxvw. 
E. 7/8, & rddas, ve rovd’ exer TAEKOVS XpEos ; 
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PHERECRATES, Lfz/lesmon, I. 


*QAev dBeXav orodeiv, dprov 5é wy mpotimar. 
Read: 


dAnv piv 6BeXav orodeiv, dprov St wy pot pay, 


‘To gobble up a whole toasted loaf, but not to care for 
bread.’ 


Tyrannts, I. 


The poet accuses women of giving men small drinking 
cups, and using large goblets themselves. 


opior 5€ y' abraiow Babeias Kvdixas Gorep dAKadas 


> , a , , , 
oivaywyous, Tepipepels, AerTds, wéras yaorpouidas. 


Read: peylorac, yaoro.dac, ‘of immense size, pot-bellied,’ 
or else, in one word, peyicroyaorpidac, ‘of enormous 
paunches.’ 


Chiron, Il. 


In a very pretty fragment we find the meanness of a 
host depicted, who does not wish his guests to stay too 
long. When a guest thinks of going, and another guest 
detains him, he becomes irate, and says, ‘speed the part- 
ing guest.’ 

‘Mydeva pyr’ déxovra wévew Katépuke Tap Hiv 
py? eddovr’ éréyerpe, Sypwvidy.” od yap éx’ oivos 
Tovauti A€yomev SevmviLovres pirov avdpa ; 


én’ olvorg here is manifestly corrupt, and should, I think, 
be changed to én’ alvoc, ‘appealing to proverbs,’ as the 
host has just done. 
VOL, IV. 
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HERMIPPUS, Palladis Ortus, V1. 


6 Zeds, Si8wpe tadrds, Hoi, robvopua. 


The line is rightly emended except in didwm. The 
Greeks said Oéofa: dvoua. The MS. of Photius gives ddwvw, 
of Suidas didéva. Hence it is likely that the line really was— 


6 Zevds § dav, vai, MadAds, Hoi, rovvopa. 


Det, i. 
"Ere drav rope F Supipeba 
eixopeOa mpods Todr’ olvos, & Képas, yevod. 
Kas Tod KatyAov "yo dépw wailwv dpa 
KavOis yeyevytat TovTo mévTe Kai Svo. 
This passage has greatly exercised the skill of critics. 
I think, by reading in the first verse 
"EreO’ Grav Supopev } revipea, 
a fair sense may be given. Mercury, probably, is speak- 
ing. He is talking of the life of the gods and the Horn of 
Amalthea which supplied their wants. ‘In the next place, 
when we are thirsty, or in want of money, we say, “ Horn 
become wine.” And I carry the wine to the retail wine 
merchant’s, joking on the road (and sell it to him), and 
then there is a further change. The retailer sells it in the 
shape of five to two,’ z. e. five parts water to two wine. 


ARISTOPHANES, Babyloniz, VI. 


Eustathius, p. 911, 63, has: 
kal iréas 8€ twas domidas Aidtos Avovictos ioropet pépwv Kai xpyow 
e& "Apurrodavous Tavrnv. 
"Avnp mwedyrys iréav évnupévos. 
Eustathius wrote rivac médac, ‘a sort of fetters.’ -a¢g was 
repeated owing to dittography. 
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AMIPSIAS, Funda, Iv.-V. 
Pollux, ix. 96: 


a ~ , a“ 
év 88 rH Tod "Apeunpiou Spevddvy 6 re tpdros SedyAwrar rijs kvBetas 
kal mpooeipyrat OTe €in TO Tpiwapvaatov, as pvav adrav émidiareBepe- 


eos 5Bw 
vov ekaoTw KUP®. 


The Greeks played with three dice. Pollux tells us 
here that they staked a mina on each die. Hence the 
meaning of the corruption is obvious, although the correc- 
tion is difficult. Perhaps: 6rc ein rd piupa tomvaaiov. The 
maximum throw was three minae. 

Meineke reads 76 rojua pvaaiov from Kiihn and Jun- 
germann. But the pips of the dice have nothing what- 
ever to do with the passage. 


METAGENES, A urae, I. 


» a > fs > € o 
Ypiv épxnorpisas elrov éraipas 

wpaias mpdorepov viv & odx tpiv dyopetw 

»” 4 > a 9 , 

apt xvoaLovaas avAntpidas al Te TaXuoTa 

avdpav poprnyav bird yotvara pucbod éAvoav. 


So written the passage is nonsense, and Meineke sug- 
gests aif’ for ody in v. 2. But by simply putting a ques- 
tion stop at the end perfect sense is given. ’Ayopsdw is 
regularly used in questions with ov«; as Ar. Ach. 41: ody 
nyopevov ; Plut., 102: 


ovx Hydpevov Sr. mapetew mpdypar éueAXAerOv jor ; 


2B 2 
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ANTIPHANES, Dyserotes. 


éxeioe StatrAew 
dev SieoracOnpev éppdcGat déywv 
J 9 , , 
dracw, trois, oAdiv, cvvwpicw, 


r “a EX: , - > A 
KQVAW, KEANTL, PACTETOLS, TUPETOLS, O7FOLS, 


Some one is speaking here who at Cyrene combined a 
love for horses with the silphium trade. He bids good-bye 
here to both. oAdgiy, cavAy, paoréroic, and émoi¢ are all 
various forms or parts of silphium; the alternating words 
are various words for horses. Hence ruperoie is a corrup- 
tion for some sort of horse, probably mvopoic, ‘ bays.’ 
Theoc. 15. 53: 


> ‘ > , e , 
bpOos avéora o ruppos. 


Miles, i. 


B. éppurilero 
bd tov mepiotepav bm GAXov B oddeves, 
Sarvav 6 Baored’s. A. was; édoas tTdAda yup 
épycopai we rovTo’ mas; B. HA«Eiero 


€x THS Supias HKovtTe TowwvTw pipw. K.T. AX. 


In the third line read: 


épyjoopual o« To00’”, B. drws; nrcipeto. x«.7. A. 
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MENANDER, XIV. 


@cds €ore ToIs xpyorTois det 


e “~ ‘ e ” e 
0 vous yap, Ws €oLkeV, Of ToPwrTarot. 


Bentley connected of cogwrara to & copwrara, in which 
he is followed by Meineke. But I think that oi should be 
ot. The lines may have run somehow thus: 


« a ‘ e » a , 
© vous yap ws €oLkev Ot CopwTaTor 


eds eore Tols xpyorois dei. 


‘The mind, as is held by those who are the wisest, is a 
god to the good.’ Epicurus called the mind God, perhaps 
others of the sogoi. A second verse may be completed by 
the insertion of péy:orog after Oedc, or writing Od¢ Oede¢ ric. 
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THE BUCOLIC CAESURA. 


HAT is the bucolic caesura? The oldest account of 
it is fhat the fourth foot ends with the end of a 
word, so that the verse closes with an Adonic, or dactyl with 
spondee. But this rule refuses the test of observation. In 
the first idyll of Theocritus, which is in every respect a true 
type of bucolic poetry, it is violated twenty-seven times in 
a poem of one hundred and fifty-two verses, that is, once in 
about every six lines; and in the eleventh idyll, a poem of 
eighty-one verses, it is violated twenty-six times, or once in 
about every three lines. And here let it be at once premised 
that in dealing with the question of the bucolic caesura, 
we must not segregate certain idylls, and call them vere 
bucolict, unless they have some other striking characteristic 
of bucolic poetry beside the caesura. For instance, in sub- 
ject and dialect, which are the real tests of a bucolic poem, . 
the eleventh is in the strictest sense bucolic, though it is 
fatal to the theory of the bucolic caesura held by Marius 
Victorius and Terentianus Maurus. There are, of course, 
other idylls, which are plainly exercises in epic poetry, 
which in both subject and dialect declare themselves to be 
not types of bucolic poetry, and which must not be appealed 
to in a question about the usage of these poets. 

We cannot, therefore, accept the crude account which 
the ancient grammarians have given of this phenomenon 
in the style of the Greek bucolic writers, though ‘the rule 
of Victorius and Terentianus Maurus is still given by 
modern writers; for instance, by Dr. Bucholz, of Berlin, 
in his Anthology of Greek Lyric and Bucolic Poetry, 1875; 
and by Professor Fritzsche, of Leipzig, in his edition of 
Theocritus, 1869. 
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In the most recent editions of Theocritus published in 
England, the rule has been stated in a more temperate 
manner, but has not yet been laid down with accuracy. 
Mr. Snow (Oxford, 1873) says: ‘in an average of five lines 
out of six in the bucolic idylls there is a caesura closing 
the fourth foot; and whenever this is the case it is a 
dactyl.’ Now this rule, more moderate in so far as it 
speaks of a tendency, not a law, is yet far too general ; 
and in the words ‘the bucolic idylls’ the way is opened 
for the misleading distinction to which I have above 
referred. In layingedown that ‘whenever this is the 
case’ (2. ¢. whenever there is a caesura closing the fourth 
foot), the fourth foot is a dactyl, Mr. Snow is at once met 
by a number of violations of the supposed rule, to account 
for which he is first obliged to refuse the title of ‘thoroughly 
bucolic’ to all the poems of Theocritus, except the first 
eleven and the twenty-first ; and next is forced to suggest 
that the eleventh idyll, which violates his canon szx times, 
is constructed in violation of the bucolic caesura ‘to ex- 
_ press want of refinement in the love-song of the Cyclops.’ 

Bishop Wordsworth is contented with a still more mo- 
derate statement of the rule, but even his rule is too broad. 
He lays down that ‘2x the truly bucolic tdylis,' whenever 
the fourth foot is a spondee, and ends a word, the fourth 
foot must not be a disyllable or hyperdisyllable, and must 
not end with a monosyllable incapable of beginning a sen- 
tence.’ In vindication of this canon he proceeds to emend 
certain verses of Theognis* which conflict with it. Among 
_ these verses are the following :— 


¥ « \ ¢ « ss , ” , 
€OTLV O peV Xetpwv, Oo 5 GLELVWVY YUATA TUAVTA, 


and 
> , , / e “ ”- , 
aomrdAabot Y€ Tarnow opotov cTpwpa Oavovre. 
‘te, I-x., but even in these there observes this canon, according to the 
are many violations of his rule. Bishop. 


* Theognis, in his elegiac poems, 
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These arte excellent verses, but they conflict with Bishop 
Wordsworth’s canon, and accordingly he corrects them. 
The correction was easy, suspiciously easy. When a cor. 
rection is very easy, let the emendator beware of hidden 
traps. The lines as emended by the Bishop run thus :— 


¥ ec 4 , e ,m 4 , 
éorw 6 pev xelpwr 6 St Epyov Exacrov dueivwr, 
and 


> , , a , , « a 
domddaboi ye orpapa Oavovre Tarnow dSpoiov. 


These are lines which perfectly conform to the Bishop's 
canon ; but unfortunately they could not have been written 
by any Greek poet from Homer to Nonnus, because they 
have a rhythmical phenomenon which is not found in 
Greek hexameter verse. There is no real instance in 
Greek hexameter verse of a trochaic caesura in the fourth 
foot. The verse 


[InAevs Onv or €rata yv | vaixa || ya| péeowerat adros, 
was corrected by Aristarchus to 
IIjAevs Ojv pot Ererra yuvaixa ye paooerat adtos ; 
and there is no other verse so constructed in the whole 


of Greek epic poetry, or even in the Greek Anthology.’ 


A verse which apparently violates this canon is Theocr. 
XViii. 15— 


Kns eros é& éreos, MevéAae, Ted vuos ade. 


1 It isaremarkable circumstance that _vitiation of a verse otherwise sound ; 
the doctrine of enclitics and non-initia- _ for instance, 
tive words is not fully carried out as re- 
gards this metrical usage. An enclitic 
or non-initiative word should count as 
part of the word which it follows, just 
as it does in the rule of the pause; and 
accordingly such a clausula as 


Avyls tep éwy ayopnTys 
is right, though, according to the doc- 
trine of the enclitic, Avyés wep should be 
regarded as one word. The same is 
the case with the verse ending Saoy te 
yéywve Bohoas, which occurs more than 
once in Homer, and which would of 
course afford an instance of the trochaic 


yuvaika re Ojcato wagov 


is quite legitimate. But the strange 
circumstance is that the doctrine of the 
enclitic does not seem to be applied in 


caesura in the fourth foot, were the 
enclitic regarded as part of the word 
which it follows. 





ne 
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But this verse has been emended by Ahrens, both in the 
interests of the metre and the grammar, to 


Kins eros e& éreos, MevéAa, rea a vuds ade. 


We have seen that all the statements of the vz/e are 
too general, and that even the statement of the /endency 
is not sufficiently qualified. What, then, is the bucolic 
caesuva? The only expression of the rule (as far as I 
know), which really colligates the phenomena is that of 
Dr. Maguire, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and it 
runs thus :— 

‘When the fourth foot ends with a word, the fourth foot 
must be a dactyl, z/ there zs a stop after the fourth foot.’ 

This is a rule which is in itself reasonable, and which 
commends itself to those who have observed the nicety of 
ear for rhythm which distinguished the ancient Greek. 
It will be found to be true in every case.' According to it, 
a verse like Theocr. xi. 54— 


Gpo., ot odk erexev wp’? & parnp Bpdyxe exovta 
is perfectly sound; but Bion, xv. 19, 
Xtovéars moppupe mapens, Kai TO Badiopa 


is wrong, and calls for the easy emendation, zapnio for 
mapayc. This rule will be found to be quite universal in 
the bucolic poets, and does not depend on a distinction 
between bucolic idylls and truly bucolic idylls, which is 
often fanciful, and sometimes fallacious. It is not ob- 
served in the Homeric hexameter, and seems to be quite 
peculiar to bucolic verse. 


R. ¥. TYRRELL. 


‘Dr. Maguire’s rule shows that, in with the best codices ob pddois, ovdé 
Theocr. i, 6, xpéas should be read for  /d3y, ob3€ Kixlyvois, for the vulg. obdé 


xpijs, and that in xi. 10, we should read —fddais, od udAors, oddE KiklvvoLs. 
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LOGICAL NOTES. 


IV.—ON SOME LEGAL MAXIMS MISTAKEN FOR PHILO- 
SOPHICAL. 


1. Exceptio probat regulam. 


HIS maxim furnishes a notable example of the in- 
fluence of words on thoughts. As it assumes the 
imposing form of an accepted rule of philosophy, it is sup- 
posed that the only question is how to apply it rightly; in 
other words, to distinguish exceptions which prove the 
rule from those which disprove it. In fact the maxim is 
a purely legal one, and is thus fully stated in legal text- 
books (e.g. Wharton’s Law Dictionary), ‘ Exceptio probat 
regulam de casibus non exceptis.’ The exact meaning of 
it, as well as perhaps its earliest statement, is in these 
words of Cicero, ‘Quod si exceptio facit ne liceat ibi ne- 
cesse est licere ubi non est exceptum’ (fvo Balbo, 14). If, 
for instance, it were enacted that it should be unlawful to 
do a certain thing on Sunday, it would follow that it was 
lawful to do it on other days. 


2. Cessante causa cessat effectus. 


J. S. Mill treats this as an accepted rule of physical 
inquiry in the olden time, and takes pains to refute it, 
appealing ex. gr. to the case of death from being run 
through the body. It would be rash to assert that it never 
was mistaken for a physical maxim; but if so, it is only 
another example of the influence of words. It was cer- 
tainly originally and properly a legal maxim, expressed 
sometimes in other forms, and is given as such in the 
text-books. 
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It may be applied, for instance, to the case where a 
certain power is conferred expressly for a certain purpose : 
the purpose ceasing, the power ceases. 


V.—OF THE EPIMENIDES FALLACY. 


This crux is so generally imperfectly stated that it may 
be worth while to give it in a correct form. It appears to 
have been invented for the purpose of showing that the 
principle of contradiction admits of exceptions. It is from 
this point of view that it possesses interest. It has been 
stated by no writer better than by Ueberweg, who gives it 
somewhat as follows :—‘ Every statement made by a Cretan 
is false.’ Call this proposition A, and suppose that it is 
universally true up to the moment when Epimenides makes 
a statement which we shall call B. If now this new state- 
ment is false, then A remains universally true; but if B is 
true, A is now false, there being one exception. Now, let 
B=A, and the result is: If B is false it is true, and if true 
it is false. 

Or we may take the reasoning in the inverse order. 
Supposing that A has hitherto been universally true, if it 
remains so after Epimenides has added his item to the list, 
then his statement B must have been false. On the other 
hand, if A is no longer universally true, then B, which is 
the only new statement, must have been true. As be- 
fore, introduce the hypothesis that B=A, and we have 
the result: If A is true it is false; and if false, it is 
true. 

I need scarcely remark, that to object that A is not 
absolutely universal is utterly futile. We might just as 
well pretend to solve the ‘crocodile’ puzzle by saying that 
no crocodile ever made the supposed offer. 
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The true solution is this. In assuming that B =A, we 
may mean either that B = the already existing A; or that 
B = what A becomes after B has been uttered. In the 
former case, no contradiction arises; in the latter, we 
covertly assert two distinct propositions. ‘All previous 
statements and also the present statement are false.’ ‘The 
present statement’ is an unmeaning term, and does not 
admit of either of the predicates ‘true’ or ‘false’ until 
after a proposition has been framed which can be called 
‘the present statement.’ There are, therefore, really two 
propositions, viz.: ‘ All previous statements are false,’ and 
‘This statement itself is false.’ These are of course contra- 
dictory, and the proposition which unites them both is 
neither true nor false, but unmeaning, because self-con- 
tradictory. This will be more clear from the consideration 
that A is equivalent to a series of propositions contra- 
dictory of individual Cretan assertions. It is, therefore, 
equivalent to ‘X is not Y, and M is not Z, and etc.’ On 
the supposition that the proposition itself is included we 
have ‘X is not Y, and M is not Z, etc.; and at the same 
time X is Y or M is Z, or etc.’ 


T. K. ABBOTT. 











ON THE EFFECT OF THE TIDES ON THE 
LENGTH OF THE DAY. 


§ 1.—Hstorical. 


N the year 1754 the Berlin Academy proposed, as the 
subject for a prize essay, the question ‘ Does any 
cause exist tending to retard the rotation of the earth?’ 
What the result of the competition was I do not know; 
but the question led to the publication by Kant of a short 
essay, in which he suggested that such a retarding cause 
existed in the tides. He worked out this suggestion in 
a rough way, there being, as he truly said, no ascer- 
tained data on which any trustworthy calculation could be 
built. 

Laplace examined the question from the historical side, 
with the help of the records of ancient eclipses, and came to 
the conclusion that the period of rotation—in other words 
the length of the day—had not altered. 

Recently astronomers have seen reason to reopen the 
question. In particular, M. Delaunay has inferred from 
the records of ‘ancient eclipses that the day is lengthening 
at the rate of one second in a hundred thousand years. At 
first sight this may seem to be an amount too small to 
leave any trace in history. It must be remembered, 
however, that in calculating what part of the earth’s sur- 
face came into the shadow of a given total eclipse, say 
2500 years ago, we have to ‘unwind’ 2500 times 365 
(= 91,250,000) rotations, and a difference amounting to a 
fortieth of a second between the first and last of these 
would in the whole period have a very considerable effect. 
M. Delaunay attributes the retardation to the moment of 
the moon’s disturbing force on the tidal prominences. He 
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started from the assumptions that without friction it would 
be high water under the moon and anti-moon, and that 
friction retards the time of high water. Both these as- 
sumptions were erroneous; but they so far counteracted 
one another as to leave the place of high water in the 
same quadrants as the true theory, viz., in the quadrants 
east of the moon and anti-moon, in which the moon’s force 
is retarding. 

Sir George Airy corrected these errors, and working 
out the equations, found two terms which indicate a con- 
stant current westward—one term (the smallest) depending 
on the vertical, and the other on the horizontal displace- 
ment of the water. 

In my own Essay on the Theory of the Tides (Quarterly 
Fournal of Mathematics, 1872, and Philosophical Magazine) 
the effect of friction was indicated, but there was no at- 
tempt to estimate it quantitatively. I am not aware that 
any attempt has been made to solve this problem; and 
indeed it would be absurd to pretend to do so with any 
degree of accuracy. What I propose to do is to estimate 
the effect so far as to enable us to form a judgment as to 
the actual importance of the tides as a cause retarding the 
earth’s rotation. 

It will be convenient first to prove the following propo- 
sition respecting the effect of obstacles : — 


§ 11.— Obstacles which check the motion of the water towards a 
certain point retard the time of high water, and tncrease 
the height. 


If the obstacle is a complete barrier the tide will rise as 
long as the motion of the water is /owards it, and will fall 
as long as the motion is from it. Hence at 45° east of 
quadratures it will be high water on the east of such an 
obstacle, and low water on the west of it. The influence 











| 
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of this on the time of high water at other places will 
extend as far as the pressure is felt. 

An obstacle not sufficient to stop motion altogether 
will produce a similar effect, but of course much smaller, 
in consequence of the continuity of the surface. If 
the obstacle be such as to destroy half the velocity of 
the water, then high water would be 30° after quadra- 
tures. In both cases the height would obviously be in- 
creased. 

It appears from this that the effect of such obstacles is 
in both respects the reverse of that of friction. 


§ u1.—L fect of the moment of the moon’s attraction on the 
tidal prominences tn an equatorial canal with the moon 
in the equator. 


This is the way in which the retardation was supposed 
by M. Delaunay to be produced, and Messrs. Tait and 
Thomson have adopted the same view. 

Now, in order to estimate the greatest effect possible, 
let us suppose that the greatest elevation is in the middle 
of the quadrant, z.¢. 45° before quadratures ; and further, 
that the elevation is not diminished by friction. 


Let H =the moon’s greatest horizontal force. 
w = angle from the moon. 
é = greatest elevation. 


Then the tangential force at any point = // sin 2w, and the 
elevation = ¢ sin 2w. Multiplying by the element of the 
equator, we get the moment = /Z/e sin? 2w x rdw x 7. The 
constant part of this is = 4 He 7 dw. 

Summing round the circle, we have for the whole 
moment /e x 7’. 
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Taking the density of the earth as = 5, the moment of 
inertia of the equatorial section of the earth is = = . 5, 
Dividing the former by the latter, we have for the accele- 


Te 
rating force ; = 


57 
Now, H = ication and e = depth of sea 
13 millions 84,000 


If we assume the depth of the sea to be 3 miles, the 
I 
152 billions 
Multiplying by the coefficient of friction, and by the 
number of seconds in 100,000 years (about 3 billions), we 


accelerating force becomes nearly = 


ae 
obtain — / nearly. 
oy ely 
Now, the velocity of the earth’s surface at the equator 
is about = 1530. Hence, 
I earth’s velocity 


so/ * 76,500 





If the earth’s velocity is diminished in this proportion, 
the length of the day will be increased by 


86,400 
76,500 





f seconds = nearly 1.13 / seconds. 


Now, in the case supposed / is excessively small, the 
friction being chiefly that of water on water. Hence we 
conclude that in an unobstructed equatorial canal the 
effect of friction in retarding the rotation would be quite 
insignificant, even on the supposition above adopted, that 
the place of high water is 45° before quadratures. If this 
place were affected only by friction, the displacement 
would really be only a few degrees, if so much. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the direct effect of the moon’s dis- 
turbing force on the tidal prominences is wholly insensible. 
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It would not amount to one second in a thousand million 
years. 

But there is another way of viewing the matter, which 
does not introduce f, The following consideration ex- 


plains this :— 


§ 1v.—Of the effect of the residual current westward due to 
the change tn the time of high water. 


The constant force found above = }//e produces an 
accumulating westward tendency in the water. This once 
impressed will continue until destroyed by friction. There- 
fore when we take a sufficiently long time we may assume 
that the total moment (of the water) is not diminished by 
friction—that is to say, on the assumption made above, 
that the elevation is not affected, and friction being so 
slight, this may be assumed. Moreover, although fric- 
tion alone could not accelerate high water so much as 
three hours (= 45°), or anything like it, our conclusion 
will hold if the displacement takes place from any other 
cause, 

This being premised, I shall now examine the question 
from the point of view suggested by Airy. 


§v.— Effect of the changes tn the disturbing force due to the 
displacement of the water. 


By substituting, in the expression for the disturbing 
force, the altered value of the ordinate of the water for the 
original value (x + X, for x), Airy finds that the expres- 
sion contains a constant term dependent on the distance 
of high water from quadrature. The source of this con- 
stant term may be understood from the following observa- 
tion :— 

The particles are in their mean place at the moment of 
high water and at that of low water; at the former they 

VOL, IV. 2C 
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are travelling west with their greatest velocity; at the 
latter they are travelling east, also with their greatest ve- 
locity. Now, the place of high water being W. of quadra- 
ture, and the water moving W., it follows that when the 
water reaches quadrature, approaching the moon, it is 
behind, or W. of the place which without friction it would 
have occupied. On the other hand, at syzygy it is in 
advance, or E. of its place. In both cases the disturbing 
force is diminished by this displacement, the force being 
greater the nearer the particles are to the middle point of 
the quadrant. In other words, /# sin 2w is diminished 
throughout, w being increased when over 45°, and dimi- 
nished when less than 45°. In the following quadrant, 
z.e. after passing the moon, the opposite change takes 
place, since the particles enter it east of the place they 
would otherwise have, and leave it W. of their place. 
Now, the former quadrant is that in which the moon’s 
force is accelerating, the latter that in which it is retarding. 
The same observation applies to the other two quadrants. 
Thus the accelerating and retarding forces are no longer 
in equipoise, the latter predominating. 

To calculate the effect:—The maximum excursion of 
the water without friction in the case of a canal three miles 
deep would be about 126 feet. Assume that this is undimi- 
nished; and assume, as before, that it is high water 45° W. 
of quadratures. Then we may assume the displacement at 
each point to be = 126 cos 2w; and the moon’s force being 


: 26 
= H sin 2w, the loss (or gain) = 27 cos 2w x = COS 2w. 
: 126 
The constant part of this = 7 —* 


‘ : I ° 
Putting for 7 its value ———--, and calculating the 
0,000 


> 

effect continued for one lunar day (89,000 seconds, we have 
10 «126 — 100 

45 7% 75 millions 


nearly. 
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This acts on the whole mass of the canal. Hence we have 
as the force for one day 


3 100 mass of canal 


—— 9 rr ra. 
2 75 millions mass of equatorial section of earth 


With assumed depth of sea, the latter factor = ae 


I 
500,000 P 3300 
Multiplying by the lunar days in 100,000 years (about 


Hence the daily force = 


an I 
33 millions), we have as before a 


For the reason before stated, it is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply this by the coefficient of friction. 

There is a third way of viewing this cause. Owing to 
the displacement of the place of high water, since that is 
the point where the water is moving fastest westward, the 
water is a longer time in the retarding quadrants than in 
the others, ¢.g., on the previous hypotheses it is 126 feet 
behind its place on entering the accelerating quadrant, 
and 126 feet in advance on leaving it. It is, therefore, in 
that quadrant about 5 seconds = about .17 less than a 
quarter of a lunar day. This would give a similar result to 
that already found. 

The preceding calculations are obviously applicable to 
the case of a globe uniformly covered with water, since 
each section parallel to the equator would give the same 
results. The meridional wave would have no effect on the 
rotation. 

It is not worth while to extend our calculation to the 
case of the moon not being in the equator. The nett 
result would be to diminish the retardation. 
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§ vi.— Application to the actual state of the earth's surface. 


In attempting to apply the preceding results to the 
actual condition of things on the earth’s surface, the follow- 
ing points must be noted :— 

First.—On the earth as it actually is the effect of 
friction proper is trifling compared with that of obstacles. 
Against these the tidal current, if any, impinges, and in, 
addition the increased elevation gives the moon an in: 
creased pull, which, if acting towards the obstacle, exerts 
its full moment on the earth, but only for a fraction of a 
day. 

Secondly.—The existence of a retarding influence de- 
pends, as we have seen, on the place of high water being 
in what I have called the retarding quadrants, z.¢. less 
than six hours in time later than the moon’s meridian 
passage. If this condition is violated, the influence might 
be accelerating. Suppose a continent whose coasts run 
N. and S. (as those of America may be roughly said to do), 
then if it is high water on the east coast less than six 
hours after the moon, the effect of the pull just mentioned 
is retarding; if it is high water on the west coast more 
than six hours after the moon, the effect is to accelerate. 
In other cases the direct effect is mz/. 

Now, owing to the great irregularity of distribution of 
land and water, theory will not help us in determining the 
times of high water; but on consulting the Tables founded 
on observation we find, for example, the following re- 
sults :— 

In the open part of the Pacific Ocean high water is 
about 30° before quadratures; farther from the equator at 
both sides it is at quadratures; farther still it is 30° after 
quadratures. 

(Confining ourselves to the direct effect of the pull on 
the tidal prominence.) 
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The effect on— 


East coast of China, . 
India, . 
Australia, ; : 
Africa, . ; : , 5 Retarding. 
S. America, . os 
N. America, j , ; None. 
West coast of S. America (Peru), ; ‘ Accelerating. 
s N. America (California, &c.), P 
ze Australia, . ; ‘ ‘ oy 


(It should be observed, that for the present purpose we 
ought to take the time of high water where the depth of 
the sea begins sensibly to diminish in approaching the 
coast, but this we are unable to do.) 

These instances are sufficient to show the difficulty 
(perhaps amounting to impossibility) of determining 
whether there is any preponderance of retardation at all. 
At all events, however, it is clear that the retardation, if 
any, must fall very far short of the maximum. 

It is to be remembered, further, that in the case con- 
sidered above of a globe uniformly covered with water, 
each section of the globe parallel to the equator has its 
own tidal current to encounter its own inertia, and hence 
the result in the case of the equatorial canal was applicable 
to the entire globe. But in the case of the earth it is 
not so, and this would still further diminish the retar- 
dation. 


On the whole, it would appear that no certain conclu- 
sion as to the retardation of the earth’s rotation by the 
tides can be drawn from theoretic considerations. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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ON A PROPERTY IN THE THEORY OF THE 
IRROTATIONAL STRAIN OF AN INCOMPRES. 
SIBLE LAMINA IN THE PLANE OF ITS MASS. 


os connexion with the above theory the following 
general property of a particular but extensive case 
of the strain may be interesting to the reader; viz.— 


In the trrotational strain of an tmcompresstble lamina in 
the plane of ws mass; tf the equations r"cosnO = a" and 
r"sin20 = b", where a and b are parameters, represent tn polar 
co-ordinates the orthogonal line systems of extreme dtsplace- 
ment of the molecules, the equations r**cos}n0=a" and 
vr" sinin® = bi", where a and b again are parameters, repre- 
sent tn similar co-ordinates the orthogonal line systems of 
extreme dilatation of the strain. 


To prove this property. Since, for every state of such 
a strain in such a lamina, the equations w =a and v= 4, 
where wz and v are the conjugate functions corresponding 
to the strain and where a and 0 are the parameters, repre- 
sent in finite terms one the potential and the other the 
displacement line system of the strain ; while the differen- 
tial equation in rectangular co-ordinates 


au dy au ‘ (—)+ (= , r r 
dudy dx dx ~ \\dxdy)” \dx®) | ~” 





or the corresponding equation in 7, according as w or 7 is 
the potential and the other consequently the displacement 
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function of the strain, represents, through the double sign 
of the involved radical, the two orthogonal line systems of 
extreme dilatation, positive and negative, of the strain. 
Hence when, in polar co-ordinates, « = 7" cos 7 = potential 
and v=7"sinz0@ =displacement function of the strain; since 
then, x=7cos@ and y=~rsin0, dx =cos 0dr - rsin 0d0 
and dy = sin 0dr + r cos 049, 

du dv du dv 


ae ape enale= ae and oa nr” sin (% — 1) 8, 


au du y ; aa 
ie * em *?- 1)7"* cos(z — 2)0 
and 
a ena n(m -1)r"* sin(z - 2)0; 
dxdy dy" ax" } me 
the differential equation in x and y becomes transformed 
by substitution, after a few trifling reductions, into the 


differential equation in 7 and @ 
- [cos(z - 1)0 + cos |dr + [sin(z - 1)0 + sin8]7d@ = 0, 


or, taking separately the upper and lower signs which 
correspond respectively to the two opposite systems of 
orthogonal lines, into the two equivalent equations 


dr sinin60d0 dr cos4n@d0 
— - ——~— =o and —+ ———_= 
r  costn0 sin $760 





, 


the complete integrals of which in finite terms are respec- 
tively 


7" cos4n20 =a" and 7"sin 42 = 3%, 


where @ and 4 are the arbitrary constants; and therefore, 
&c., as regards the property— 

Since, for the two conjugate states of strain of which 
u=r"cosn0 and v=r7"sinz@ are respectively one the 
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potential and the other the displacement function, as 


” 
ax’ 


(2) GTQ) 


and also, as appears from the same values, 


[ (aa au (J) z ( d*v\ (5 215 ae 
(a 5)” dxdy “| i hay) ia) | a eee 

Hence, the first sides of these equations being propor- 
tional respectively to the molecular displacement and 
principal dilatation of the strain at the point xy of the 
lamina, for the two conjugate states of trrotational strain of 
an incompressible lamina in the plane of ets mass, for which 
u=r"cosn@ and v=r"sinnO are respectively the potential 
and displacement functions or conversely, the molecular dis- 
placement and principal dilatation throughout the mass depend 
only on the distance r from the centre of the strain, and 
vary as the (n- 1) and (n- 2)" powers of that distance 
respectively. 


appears from the above values of &e., 


R. TOWNSEND. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
November 5, 1881. 





HERMATHENA. 


PROPERTIUS: A REPLY. 


HEN a volume of selections is reviewed by a scholar 
like Professor Palmer* in a journal of the standing 
of HERMATHENA, the classical public naturally attach great 
weight to the criticism. And this must be my apology for 
the appearance of this Paper, in which I shall endeavour 
to show that some of the objections which Mr. Palmer has 
raised to methods and interpretations of mine are not so 
plausible as might at first sight appear. In doing so I 
shall confine myself in the main to passages where Mr. 
Palmer has supported his opinion at length, or where the 
question itself has a general interest. Before, however, 
controverting his opinions, I owe it as a prior duty to 
acknowledge the very cordial and generous terms in 
which he has spoken of my book. I prize this apprecia- 
tion very highly, and I can only wish that my work was 
more worthy of it. 

At the outset of the review Mr. Palmer regrets that in 
criticism his stand-point is often far removed from mine. 
If this were the case, I should have more reason to 
regret it than Mr. Palmer. But I trust an examination 
will show that it is not. Mr. Palmer illustrates or sup- 
ports this by a supposed neglect on my part of a critical 
principle. He says (p. 326, /iz.): 


* [See Mr. Palmer’s Article in HERMATHENA, vol. iv. p. 326.—Ep.] 
VOL. IV. 2D 
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‘Postgate does not yet fully appreciate the influence of 
proximity in causing corruption’; and again, p. 327, 
‘Postgate allows little influence to the important prin- 
ciple of proximity.’ This attack shocks me. In this 
quarter at any rate I had deemed that I was secure. I 
have disregarded ‘the influence of proximity’! Yet I 
turn over my commentary and I find in my note, 
I. 16. 13 (where I give, after Scaliger, grauzus querelas 
for grauzbus querelis), that I say ‘ grautus was changed to 
grautbus, and querelas made to agree with tt.’ Again, on 
Il. 7. 20, in justifying my emendation momzne for san- 
guine, a change approved by Mr. Palmer, I write ‘san. 
guine is prob. corrupt, and has got in from v. 16, where it 
comes tn the same place. On Iv. 7. 46, flere potest, 1 ex- 
plain the corruption of the original reading, sat est, by 
saying ‘fotest in v. 38 induced the corruption.’ So, Iv. 
18. 32, portet for MS. portent. ‘The corruption arose from 
the copyists taking animae for angels’ (plural). Once more, 
on V. 6. 45, I read ‘fro, MS. prope, which is due to the 
homoeoteleuton turpe. Latinos, MSS. Latinis, due to the 
attraction of vemzs.’ Lastly, if I were at the last gasp, I 
might turn round upon my critic, and point to I. g. 32,! 
where he stil] prefers the MS. Josszs to mine and Baehren’s 
par sts, in spite of the important principle of ‘ proximity.’ 
But let us now consider the passages on which Mr. Palmer 
bases the charge. The first is III. (IV.) 1. 27: 


Nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
fluminaque Haemonio comminus isse uiro 

Idaeum Simoenta Iouis cunabula parui, 
Hectora ter campos ter maculasse rotas ? 


Though not prepared at present to surrender Wolff's 


1 <Tllis et silices possunt et cedere quercus ; 
Nedum tu fossis, spiritus iste leuis.’ 
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conjecture, Touts cum prole Scamandro, 1 will admit that 
it is not as certain as I formerly supposed. Like Mr. 
Palmer himself in his edition, I attributed too much im- 
portance to lacunae in N. But it is my non-acceptance 
of Mr. Palmer’s /daco sub monte which shows my dis- 
regard of ‘the principle.’ I do not think that the emen- 
dation in itself is a very felicitous one, or particularly near 
to the MSS. But letting that pass, I ask Mr. Palmer how 
he explains the extraordinary fact that in speaking of the 
events of the Trojan war, which Homer has preserved 
from oblivion, Propertius has interpolated a line which 
has no connexion whatever with the subject of the Iliad? 
What has the birthplace of Jove to do between the battle 
of the rivers and the killing of Hector? 
I next come to II. 5. 4, where my reading is: 


Et nobis Aquilo, Cynthia, uentus erit. 


Here ‘proximity’ bids me change Aguz/o to alio or at least 
to aliguo, Lachmann. Now, whether I am right or wrong 
in keeping the MS. reading, I certainly have not overlooked 
the very obvious fact that the next word but one is wentus. 
There is something to be said for Aguz/o: see my note, and 
Mr. Ellis’s observations quoted there. However I have de- 
ferred so far to ‘ proximity’ as to own that Lachmann’s 
conjecture is ‘inviting.’ Further at present I cannot go. 
As between a/zo and aliguo I have no doubt. Even if a/z- 
quo cannot mean ‘to some other place,’ which Mr. Palmer 
seems to doubt, I prefer it to a/zo, The threat of leaving 
Cynthia gains in force, and the indefinite ‘somewhere or 
other’ agrees well with the next line—zuuentam tamen e 
multis fallacibus unam. 

The last passage is IV (V.) 6. 36, where Propertius says 
of Apollo: 


Aut qualis flexos soluit Pythona per orbes 
serpentem imbelles quem timuere lyrae. 
2D2 
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I had written ‘ There is no need to emend deae, &c., with 
Paley.’ Mr. Palmer rejoins: ‘ Well, if there is no need to 
emend /yrae here, there is little need to emend anything. 
If the presence of /yrae, difficult though it be, were un- 
accounted for, it might stand. But when it is accounted 
for by the occurrence of /yrae four lines before, ¢here 1s 
surely every need to change it.’ Perhaps the phrase which 
I have marked with italics is to be taken as expressing 
the ‘principle,’ though it is not one which I should have 
expected to guide Mr. Palmer. ‘When some reading which, 
‘though difficult, might stand’—and we used to be told 
that proclive lectione praestat ardua is accounted for by the 
same word ‘four lines before’—‘ there is every need to 
change it.’ If this is a principle of criticism, then, to use 
Mr. Palmer’s words, ‘farewell, a long farewell, to criticism 
from me.’ In my view, criticism should concern itself pri- 
marily with the MS. reading before it. It should ask: Is it 
corrupt? Isit senseless? And if not, then though difficult, 
as Mr. Palmer says, it should be permitted to stand; even 
though, as I would add, the same word appears four 
lines before. In Prop. I. 19. 3, amore concludes the line ; 
_ three lines below it occurs again in the last foot but one. 
Are we to suspect amore here? Inthe same poem, line 12 
ends with amor: the same word comes in the same place in 
line 22, and again in line 26. Why should the repetition of 
/yrae in our passage be more suspicious than that of amor 
there? Both are in my view sufficiently ‘accounted for’ 
by the appropriateness of the repeated word in each of its 
occurrences, and by the notorious fact that the ancient 
writers never troubled themselves about such repetitions. 
In general the proper employment of the principle of 
proximity, rightly understood, is not as an engine for 
disturbing a text, but as a support for a conjecture 
which is shown ox other grounds to be necessary. And 
now for the text itself and Mr. Palmer’s proposal. The 
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first I think 1 have sufficiently justified in my commen- 
tary; but I will venture to repeat its substance. The use 
of lyrae, ‘lyres,’ for ‘performers on lyres’ is in itself a 
natural and common one, and it is one which is found 
elsewhere in Propertius, III. 21. 8, qui, puto, Avzonzam 
uexerat ante /yram. The conjunction zmdbelles lyrae for 
the Muses is supported by Horace, Od. I. 6. 10, zmbellis 
que /yrae Musa potens. The only difficulty in the present 
passage is that timuere is somewhat harsh with /yrae, if 
the reader’s mind is not thoroughly possessed with the 
idea that /yrae means the performers.' | But it is not 
harsher than the parallel which I quoted from Statius, 
Theb. 7. 730, dum Marte propinquo horrent Tyrrhenos 
Heliconia plectra tumultus—a passage which I have little 
doubt has been influenced by this. It is not as harsh as 
much in Propertius himself. If Mr. Palmer can swallow 
the camel of /zbza rauca for the ‘hoarse flute-player,’ in 
IV. 9 (10.) 23: fd¢a nocturnis succumbat rauca chorets, 
why should he strain off the gnat of zmdedles lyrae for the 
‘peaceful harpers.’ But we have an alternative before us, 
and this must now be considered. Mr. Palmer proposes 
ferae—a ‘bold’ emendation he calls it. This is not my 
objection to it. I find it extremely tame. Compare the 
two pictures presented, the one by /yrae and the other by 
ferae. The theme of the poet is the transformation of 
Apollo Musagetes. The God of Poesy puts off his peace- 
ful garb and looks, and appears as when he slew the mon- 
ster snake. What can be more poetical than the way the 
contrast is suggested in this couplet? The maidens of his 
band are the timid, peaceful harpers still. But their young 
leader and defender is transformed. He is no longer the 
Apollo of the streaming locks, but the archer god of ven- 

‘We should remember that a begin- brought up a curious picture when the 


ning has to be made in such usages. word was first transferred from the in- 


‘The cornets ran away’ would have strument to the officer. 
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geance ; and with his inevitable shafts he stretches out the 
creature dead and stark, before which they cowered in dis- 
may. But what does the other reading give us? This 
monstrous dragon that it takes a god to kill—whom or 
what does he frighten? No creature of his own size or 
powers, no Nemean lion or Calydonian boar: not even 
the fierce beasts of the forest through which he winds. 
No, it is the ‘timorous cowerin’ beasties,’ ‘ especially,’ 
says Mr. Palmer, ‘the imbelles capveae and dammae,’ the 
cowardly roes and does! What is bathos, I ask, if this 
is not? 

Mr. Palmer feels ‘disappointed’ by the following re- 
mark. ‘The following seem to be all the certain instances 
(of lengthening in arsis) : 


Vinceris aut vincis: haec in amore rota est.’ 


He goes on to say: ‘Now I had fondly hoped that I had 
exploded this reading by writing Vzncerzs: at vinces: the 
confusion between a¢ and au/, and between the termina- 
tions of the present and future being common in Proper- 
tius. My reading also gives the better sense :—“‘ You are 
now conquered, but you sha// conquer!” There is in this 
a proper comparison to a wheel. The unhappy lover's 
good time will come, as surely as the under side of the 
revolving wheel shall come uppermost. And so Philistion, 
madw yap Oe THY Kakwy mepiTpoTy’ al yao we TOdXOE O 
xpévo¢g xuAlera, rightly gives the future d~e. But in the 
ordinary reading, ‘‘ you conquer or are conquered,” there 
is no similarity to a wheel at all. Mr. Postgate, however, 
lavishes one of his cer/atns on the vulgate, leaving one 
single pentameter in the whole of Propertius labouring 
under a metrical defect, when the correction is simple 
and in accordance with all critical laws.’ Mr. Palmer 
has apparently two objections to the established read- 
ing—one regarding the metre and the other the sense. It 
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leaves, according to him, ‘one single pentameter in the 
whole of Propertius labouring under a metrical defect.’ 
What this metrical defect is I cannot comprehend. Of 
course under ordinary circumstances the -zs of wznczs is 
short; but Mr. Palmer is too learned a student of Latin 
poetry to need reminding of the frequency of arszs lengthen- 
ings. Perhaps it is its occurrence in one stngle pentameter 
that moves his suspicion. Yet a similar lengthening (/wiz, 
v. (Iv). 1.17) occurs only in one sengle hexameter, and Mr. 
Palmer does not challenge that. Perhaps it is the length- 
ening at the end of the first half of the pentameter that he 
would deny. But this again is unwarranted. See L. Miiller’s 
treatise on Latin Prosody, pp. 331, 332, where the follow- 
ing instances are quoted beside the one in our passage. 
Mart. 1X. 102. 4, disce, Libyn domuit, aurea poma tulit ; 
id. XIV. 77, Lesbia plorabat, hic habitare potest; A/arsus 
(Mey. 123, 5), nupsit, deposuit alter amicitiam, Auct. Carm. 
in Maeuium (J/ey. 821,15): debet qua rapuit, hac reparanda 
uiast. It is to be noticed that in four out of these passages 
there is a pause at the end of the penthemimer. L. Miiller 
goes on to use these examples to explain Catullus’s practice 
of leaving a hiatus in the same place, as ut Chalybzm omne 
genus pereat. Or lastly, is it the particular lengthening Zs 
that Mr. Palmer condemns? Well, what has he to say to 
Pers. 6. 6? 


Emole ; quid metuis? occa et seges altera in herba est, 


or to Virgil, Ain. 11. 111? 


Pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 
oratis ? equidem et uiuis concedere uellem. 


His objection to the sense I can still less understand. He 
Says that in ‘“ you conquer or are conquered” there is no 
resemblance to a wheel.” Why? He surely does not mean 
that, where two verbs in the same tense come together, they 
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must be strictly limited to the same instant of time? And 
if wtncerts aut uincis can mean nunc utncts, nunc uincerts, 
the resemblance to a revolving wheel is obvious. It is a 
sufficient answer to an emendation to show that the Ms. 
reading will stand. But apart from this, Mr. Palmer’s pro- 
posal, though very ingenious, is itself unsatisfactory. The 
smart Ovidian antithesis wzncerzs, at utnces is not in our 
poet’s manner It is just as impossible that he should 
have written it as the similar ingenuity which Hadr. 
Relandus foisted on him in II. 32. 6 (III. 30. 6): 
Appia cur totiens te uia ducit ? amas! 
On I. 21.9: 
et guicumque super dispersa inuenerit ossa 
montibus Etruscis, haec sciat esse mea, 

Mr. Palmer upholds guaecumque against guicumque. Now 
here I have nothing new to add, but something to justify 
and explain. I cannot discuss the MS. reading here at 
length, as it involves the whole question of the respective 
values of the different MSS. of Propertius. I would only 
observe that if we read gzzcumgue, which, whether the 
original reading or not, is certainly not a ‘ conjecture’ of 
mine, no other change is necessary, whereas guaecumque 
involves two other alterations. My view of the situation 
as represented in the MS. reading, which I still see no 
reason to change, is briefly this: The soldier is told by 
his dying comrade, Gallus, to conceal the true circum- 
stances of his death from his sister, and leave her to the 
fond supposition that he fell in honourable warfare against 
Augustus, not that he met an ignoble death at the hands 
of a chance brigand (Gallum per medios ereptum Caesaris 
enses effugere ignotas non potuisse manus); and, further, 
he is to see that his bones receive a separate burial— 
an interpretation which fréma /facze neither ‘ deprives the 
verse of its pathos,’ nor ‘makes it comparatively absurd.’ 
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Mr. Palmer quotes me as saying ‘I cannot believe that 
Propertius could have made Gallus say that a// the bones 
on the mountains of Perusia (it should be Z¢rurza) were 
his.’ This argument he does not attempt to answer. In- 
deed, I do not see how he could. But he retorts he ‘ can- 
not believe that Propertius would make Gallus say that 
every man that found bones on the mountains of Etruria 
was to be informed that they were the bones of Gallus.’ 
The retort is ingenious, but not quite fair. Mr. Palmer has 
confounded guzcumgue in the sense of ‘the man, whoever he 
be, that,’ where a single person only is meant, though his 
identification is uncertain, with guzcumgue in the sense of 
‘everyone that,’ where each and everyone of a number of 
persons may be referred to. The first was of course the 
sense that I intended. The soldier is to inform the 
stranger, at present unknown, who should find the bones, 
that they are the bones of Gallus. Mr. Palmer proceeds : 
‘Postgate’s reading deprives the verse of its pathos—the 
idea of the sister seeking her missing brother, and finding 
his bones upon the mountain.’ I grant that I deprive it of 
this pathos, supposing it ever possessed it. But I also de- 
prive it of something else. With my reading Gallus is no 
longer made to say that a// the bones on the mountain— 
sheep bones, cow bones, and I know not what others— 
were his. The second charge which Mr. Palmer advances 
against my reading is that it makes it comparatively ab- 
surd. ‘For if,’ he continues, ‘the ordinary stranger (qui- 
cumque) were told they were the bones of Gallus, he would 
probably reply he didn’t care a nutshell whose bones they 
were. But the sister, she would care. She would gather 
the bones with loving hand,’ and so on.' And again, 
‘And this, a Roman’s burial, was what Gallus wanted; no 


' By the way, what is Mr. Palmer’s ‘the distant home where she and Gallus 
authority for the statement implied in had played as children ?’ 
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mere vain request that each chance passer-by should know 
that he had fallen on that Etruscan hill.’ Now, apart 
from his misunderstanding of my interpretation of guzcum- 
que, Mr. Palmer leaves out of sight the fact that I have 
supposed that the poem contains a request for burial. In 
my abstract of the poem’s contents I say: ‘ Let not my 
sister learn from you the manner of my death, and /e// the 
Jinder of my bones to give them burtal. And in my note, 
‘The soldier is to see that Gadlus’s bones receive a separate 
burzal.” As to Mr. Palmer’s general argument here, I 
know not what to make of it. What is the meaning of the 
innumerable addresses to the édofropo¢ and viator which 
we find on tombs; nay, what is the purport of monuments 
and inscriptions themselves if the passer-by is to be sup- 
posed to be thus indifferent to the common woe of hu- 
manity? The fond hallucination of grief that the ordinary 
stranger will feel some compassion for the fate recorded on 
the stone before him may be ‘comparatively absurd.’ But, 
at any rate, it has more pathos than the argument that 
contradicts it, and insists that he would not ‘care a nut- 
shell whose bones they were.’ 

I have now done with the bulk of Mr. Palmer’s Paper. 
There are of course remaining passages on which I might 
say something, but nothing that involves any point of fun- 
damental importance. Before leaving it I would express 
a hope that in spite of appearances our principles of criti- 
cism—Mr. Palmer’s and mine—are ultimately the same, 
and that they are the principles of sane and sober men 
who have attended to the subject; and if Mr. Palmer 
laments our differences in their application, I would com- 
fort him' with the still true though trite expressions gaol 
homines tot sententiae and humanum est errare. 

Mr. Palmer has added a postscript touching on my 





' And myself, 
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review of Propertius in the Z7vansactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, vol. i., in which he has protested 
against my censure of his emendation of III. (Iv.) 6. 22. I 
am glad to own that it is mistaken. But it is Mr. Palmer’s 
printer who is responsible for the error. Mr. Palmer asks, 
‘ giving domz for domo,’ what fault I have to find with it. 
With this correction I answer, None. It is very ingenious, 
and probably right. But the change of domo, the MS. 
reading, is not made in the text, nor is it mentioned in 
the critical notes; and with the retention of domo the 
reading certainly deserves the critical condemnation. 

I hope that before long Professor Palmer will return to 
Propertian studies with a zest, and will give us some emen- 
dations as brilliant and as acute as his earliest ones of our 
author, or as those of Plautus and others which he has 
published in the last number of HERMATHENA; and that 
he will excuse the freedom with which I have criticised his 
remarks in this Paper—a freedom which is necessitated by 
the weight that his critical utterances carry: «ire cat pAav- 


pov tmapaBiccn, péiya tor péperar map offer. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE COLON/ IN GAUL. 


N the year 1822, Savigny published his famous Essay 
on the Roman Colonatus ;' and in it he suggested, 
as the possible origin of that condition, that certain masters 
had enfranchised their slaves, under the restrictions that 
the legal position expressed by ‘colonatus’ afterwards 
made definite; and in support of this he appeals to the 
fact, that the Colonus called his master ‘Patronus.’ But 
he adds that such a modified manumission would have 
been something quite novel and strange to the ancient 
law.’ The objection that lies against this theory is, that 
such an important kind of manumission as one that bound 
the descendants would have assuredly been noticed by the 
jurisconsults who were so opposed to the abuses of patroni, 
and so minute in their analysis of the different kinds of 
manumission.* 


1 Vermischte Schriften von Carl  vdllig Fremdes gelegen haben.’ (Ed. 


Friedrich von Savigny (Berlin, 1850), 
No. XV. There is an English trans- 
lation in the Philological Museum, II. 
117-145. I have given no account of 
the status of the Coloni. That has 
been done once for all by Savigny. 

* See p. 48 of Savigny’s Essay: 
‘Eine sehr natiirliche Annahme wiirde 
darin bestehen dass die urspriinglichen 
Colonen (alle oder zum Theil) Sklaven 
waren, die man mit dieser Einschrin- 
kung frei liess, und der fiir den Gutsherrn 
gebrauchte Name Patronus kénnte zur 
Bestatigung dieser Ansicht angefihrt 
werden. Nur wiirde auch selbst in 
in einer so modificirten Manumission 


etwas ganz Neues dem alten Recht 


1.) 

% This objection is made by Wadlon, 
‘Histoire de l’esclavage,’ III. 279-80 
(Paris, 1847). La liberté pouvait bien 
étre accordée 4 l’esclave 4 la condition 
de rester au service de son patron: 
mais non pas d’y laisser aprés lui sa 
race. Une si énorme restriction n’eit 
pas manquée d’étre signalée parmi les 
cas divers d’affranchissement que les 
jurisconsultes analysent avec tant de 
minutie ; c’eit été presque un rétablis- 
sement de l’esclavage : et disons-le non 
seulement il ne l’eussent pas omise, 
mais, avec leur juste défiance contre les 
abus du patronage, ils l’auraient expres- 


sément condamneée. 
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Anyhow, Savigny does not press it. For, in 1828, 
he published a second edition of his Essay, wherein he 
suggests a different origin for the Coloni. A few years 
before that date, a lost fragment of the Theodosian Code 
had been found. It is an edict of Theodosius, dated 
409 A.D., relative to the Scyri, a race that had been 
recently conquered: ‘Ideoque damus omnibus copiam ex 
praedicta gente hominum agros proprios frequentandi ita ut 
omnes sciant susceptos non alio iure quam colonatus apud 
se futuros.* There had been many such settlements of bar- 
barians in the Roman territory before this, notably of the 
Marcomanni by M. Aurelius:’ and Savigny thinks that it 
is most probable that it was from such settlements that 
the legal condition in question arose. But he is by no 
means dogmatic. He considers it quite possible that the 
legal position of the Coloni may have originated other- 
wise, and to the class thus formed a wholesale addition 
made in these Scyri.° However, in the Nachtrag to his 
Essay, published in 1848, after the elaborate treatment of 
the subject by Zumpt and Huschke,’ who had upheld the 
origin from settlements of the barbarians, he finally ad- 
heres to the opinion he had stated in 1828; and that 


4 See Haenel’s edition of the Theo- 
dosian Code, p. 460-1. 

5 Capitolinus, 22, 2: ‘accepitque in 
deditionem Marcomannos plurimis in 
Italiam traductis.’? 24,3: ‘aequitatem 
autem etiam circa captos hostes custo- 


andere war, und dass hier nur ein langst 
bekanntes und ausgebildetes Rechts- 
verhaltniss einmal auf eine grosse Zahl 
gefangener Barbaren in Masse willkiihr- 
lich angewendet war.’ 

7 Zumpt. ‘Ueber die Entstehung und 


divit : infinitos ex gentibus in Romano 
solo collocavit.’ 

® After his account of the Scyri, 
Savigny adds (51, Ed. 2): ‘ Allein fiir 
nothwendig kann ich diese Annahme 
durchaus nicht anerkennen: vielmehr 
ist es eben so denkbar dass die erste 


Entstehung des Colonats eine ganz 


historische Entwicklung des Colonats’ 
in Rhein. Museum fiir Philologie, 
1845, pp. 1-69. Huschke, ‘ Census der 
Kaiserzeit’ (Berlin, 1847). 
seen either of these works, and only 
know of them from Savigny and Mar- 
quardt. 


I have not 
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opinion has remained the current one down to the present 


day.® 


Now that these settlements of the barbarians were a 
most important factor in the whole condition of the 
Empire, from the first to the fifth century, cannot be 
denied. They begin, as Huschke justly says, from the 


time of Augustus. 


We find Augustus (Suet. 21) and 
Tiberius (Suet. 9)* introducing Germans. 


M. Aurelius, 


his biographer” tells us (Capitolinus, 24), placed an inde- 
finite number of enemies on Roman soil. Probus" in- 
troduced the Basternae (Vopiscus, 18, I.), Aurelian” 
had brought captives into Italy to till the uncultivated 
vine-lands from Etruria to the Maritime Alps (Vopiscus, 
48. 2.); and Diocletian introduced many of the Carpi, 


8 See the last edition (1878) of 
Marquardt’s ‘ Romische Staatsverwal- 
tung,’ Vol. II. pp. 232-236. W. 7. 
Arnold, Roman Provincial Adminis- 
tration: London, 1879, pp. 160-164. 
Let me, in passing, pay a debt of gra- 
titude for all the information obtained 
from this admirable work. 

9 Suet. Aug. 21: ‘Germanosque ul- 
tra Albim fluvium summovit: ex quibus 
Ubios et Sygambros dedentes se traduxit 
in Galliam, atque in proximis Rheno 
agris collocavit.’ Tiberius, 9: ‘ Ger- 
manico (sc. bello) quadraginta millia 
dediticiorum trajecit in Galliam, iuxta- 
que ripam Rheni sedibus assignatis 
collocavit.’ 

10 Capit.M. Aurel. 24.3. See note, 

Nl Vopiscus, Probus, 18.1: ‘ Facta 
igitur pace cum Persis ad Thracias redit 
et centum millia Basternarum in solo 
Romano constituit, qui omnes fidem 
servarunt.’ 

2 Vopiscus, Aurelian, 48.2: ‘Etruriae 
per Aureliam usque ad Alpes maritimas 
ingentes agri suntiique fertiles et siluosi. 





Statuerat igitur dominis locorum incul- 
torum qui tamen vellent pretia dare 
atque illic familias captivas constituere, 
vitibus montes conserere atque ex eo 
opere vinum dare, ut nihil redituum fis- 
cus acciperet sed totum p. R.concederet.’ 

13 Eutropius, IX. 25 fin.: ‘ Varia 
deinceps et simul et viritim bella ges- 
serunt (sc. Diocletianus et Maximianus), 
Carpis et Basternis subactis, Sarmatis 
victis : quarum nationum ingentes cap- 
tivorum copias in Romanis finibus lo- 
caverunt.’ 

Cf. EZumenes, Constantius, 21 (Pane- 
gyrici Latini, ed. Teubner, p. 147): 
‘Itaque sicuti pridem tuo, Diocle- 
tiane Auguste, iussu implevit deserta 
Thraciae translatis incolis Asia, sicut 
postea tuo, Maximiane Auguste, nutu 
Nerviorum et Trevirorum arva iacentia 
velut postliminio restitutus et receptus 
in leges Francus excoluit ; ita nunc per 
victorias tuas, Constanti Caesar invicte, 
quidquid infrequens Ambiano et Bello- 
vaco et Tricassino solo Lingonicoque 
restabat, barbaro cultore revirescit.’ 
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Basternae, and Sarmatians into the Roman territory 
(Eutropius, IX. 25). Julian" settled the Franci Salii along 
the Rhine (Am. Marc. XvII. 8. 4); and Theodosius" 
placed many of the Alemanni as tributaries about the 
Po (Am. Marc. XXVIII. 5. 15). The large tracts in Gaul 
that were uncultivated from want of men, and the tracts 
in Italy that later became uncultivated from decay of 
population, necessitated this introduction of the barba- 
rians. The Romans wanted cultivators for their lands, 
and lands were just what the barbarians wanted. The 
Goths and Huns, and other nations, were pressing down 
from the north and east, and driving the Germanic tribes 
into the Empire. The colonatus is the very condition 
that would seem to be suitable for conquered enemies 
(for as such they appear in the Roman annals); it was 
something better than slavery; so that in giving it to 
the conquered, the conquerors may be said to have ob- 
served much humanity towards them (Capit. M. Aurelius, 
24); and when we have the direct statement from the 
edict of Theodosius about the Scyri, that the conquered 
were put into that class, the evidence might seem to be 
complete. 

That there was such a category to put conquered 
enemies in for Theodosius and even for Aurelian cannot 
be disputed. It is barely possible, too, that the early 
introducers of the barbarians devised such a condition 
for them: but there is really no evidence for it. Neither 
Suetonius nor Capitolinus mention the terms on which 
the conquered enemies were located on Roman soil. Of 


4 Francos, quos consuetudo Salios 15 Alemannos .... agressus Theodo- 
adpellavit,....iamque precantes potius _sius....quoscumque cepit ad Italiam 
quam resistentes in opportunam cle-  iussu Principis misit, ubi, fertilibus 
mentiae partem effectu victoriae flexo pagis acceptis, iam tributarii circum- 
dedentes se cum opibus liberisque sus- colunt Padum—Ammianus, XXVIII. 
cepit—Ammianus, XVII. 8.4. Cf. 5. 15. 

Gibbon, II. 381, and note (Bohn). 16 See note °. 
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course nothing definite can be concluded from silence; 
but it is strange that we should not hear more about such 
an artificial status and mode of land-tenure, and one so 
unusual with the Romans previously." So that it will be 
well to see if some other kind of origin cannot be dis- 
covered for it than that of the fiat of one of the early 
Emperors: and what I purpose endeavouring to maintain 
is, that it arose gradually as a fact from impersonal causes, 
then became recognised as a fact, and afterwards was 
consecrated by law: that it is more probable that the first 
settlers of the barbarians in Gaul gave them small tracts 
of land of their own, and treated them as independent 
freemen; that these stood equal in the eyes of the law 
with the poorer classes of the provincials; and that it 
was the same series of causes that merged them and the 
humbler provincials into the one common class of Coloni. 
They were not the original to whose state all the rest 
were brought, though their great numbers were, no doubt, 
an indirect cause of the decline of the condition of both. 
It was the misery and oppression that fell upon the whole 
Roman world, during the third and fourth centuries, that 
were the real causes. 

Let us, then, see what data we have to form an 
opinion at all upon the subject. 

Now we know that the settlers introduced into the 


17 The passage appealed to by those __ nostri vocitarunt et etiam nunc sunt in 
who maintain that there was always Asia et A¢gypto et in Illyrico com- 
something like the colonatus is Varro,  plures.’’ Savigny wishes to interpret 
R.R., I. 17: ‘Omnes agri coluntur ‘iique’ as ‘iique sunt,’ and to take 
hominibus servis aut liberis aut utrisque: | ‘obaerarios’ to mean ‘operarios,’ or 
liberis aut cum ipsi colunt ut plerique else read the latter. He says the 
pauperculi cum sua progenie: aut mer- ‘ obaerati’ must have been so few in 
cennariis cum conducticiis liberorum Varro’s time as to be hardly worth 
operis res maiores ut vindemias ac mentioning. The passage seems to 
foenificia administrant: iique quos me too general and uncertain to be 
obaerarios (al. obaeratos: operarios) — the basis of any theory. 
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Empire in the first two centuries were Germans; that 
what the Romans wanted was a population to till the 
vast tracts of uncultivated lands in their dominions, and 
that the Germans wanted land; and that the system of 
living the Germans were used to was the Mark or village- 
community"*—a system, let us remark by the way, almost 
incapable of being violently disrupted by legislation.” If 
we remember all this, what can seem more natural than 
that the Romans should settle them on the vast quantities 
of waste land at their disposal (some had never been cul- 
tivated, much had been desolated by war), and make them 
pay taxes just like the cultivators of the agrz stipendiarit 
in the provinces. The Germans, then, who had just 
arrived at the agricultural stage,” settled down in their 
village communities, paid their tribute to the head-man, 
who transmitted it to the state. This seemed very fair 
to the Germans, as it did not subject them to a mode 
of life they were unaccustomed to and considered de- 
grading (for the colonus was just what the German 
slave was), and it assured the Romans the better and 

















18 See Chapter VII. of M. de La- 
veleye’s elaborate work on Primitive 
Property (Eng. Trans., London, 1878) : 
The Germanic Mark, pp. 100-121. 

19 For one example, among many 
that might be quoted, see Sir George 
Campbell On the Tenure of Land in 
India (Cobden Club Essays on Land 
Tenure: London, 1881), p. 255, note: 
‘The most curious proof that the natives 
do not necessarily prefer the separate to 
the joint system is found in the fact, 
published in some of the official papers 
of the Madras Presidency, that in that 
country villages were found which, for 
half a century, had submitted to the 
farce of a Government assessment on 


VOL. IV. 





2E 


each individual, but had year by year 
lumped the individual assessments 
together, and redivided the total in 
their own way among the members of 
the community.’ 

2% De Laveleye, pp. 101,108. That 
there were vast quantities of unculti- 
vated lands, especially in the North, see 
Dareste de la Chavanne Histoire des 
Classes Agricoles, pp. 33,4, as quoted 
in Mr. Spencer’s Descriptive Socio- 
logy, No. 8, p. 7a: ‘In the North 
these lands were so extensive, that 
Augustus was obliged to establish on 
them Barbarian Colonists to get the 
good of them, and all his successors 
followed his example.’ 
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readier payment of their taxes; so that, judging 2 prior, 
this would seem a probable enough arrangement. 

But there is some, though indistinct, evidence” of the 
existence of such large village communities, and, indeed, 
of groups of villages, inhabited by Germans. The village 
of the Warisker, on the banks of the Doubs, probably 
contains the name of the Narisci, settled there by M. 
Aurelius. We hear of this settlement in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, that the inhabitants had legends of having come 
from the East. Near the same place Constantius Chlorus 
planted Chamavi and Frisii in a district near Langres, and 
there still existed there in the Middle Ages a tract called 
the village of the Chamavi and Attuarii. Elsewhere there 
were villages of other conquered nations, for example, the 
village of the Carpi (Amm. Marc. 27. 5. 5) on the Danube, 
where Valens fell in 368 A.D. This evidence is, as I have 
said, indistinct; but we can see reason why it should be so. 
The tenure of village communities does not appear clearly 
asserted, because the Romans were not at any great interest 
to understand it. It did not, as far as fiscal purposes were 
concerned, appear in the taxation districts the Romans 
formed in every province.” They considered the land held 
by these settlers imperial property, as they did all the agrz 
stipendtari (cf. Richter, p. 201). They got their tribute 
from the large landholder or the town or the village head- 
man, and they thought very little of the exact relation 
each stood to those he got the taxes from. Probably they 






21 The materials of this paragraph 
are taken from Dr. Heinrich Richter’s 
work Das westrimische Reich, 375- 
388 A.D. (Berlin, 1865), who himself 
quotes from Zeuss. See especially 
pp. 196, 7, 200,1. Bk. I. chap. iii. 
is an exhaustive account of the Ger- 
manic element in the Roman Empire. 
Compare also Gibbon I. 434, about 


Probus’ and Diocletian’s treatment of 
the barbarians. 


22 -W. T. Arnold, p. 26: ‘In any 
case one innovation was always carried 
out, namely, the division of the country 
into ‘‘taxation districts,’? each with a 
town for its capital, whose magistrates 
were bound to pay over the amount of 
taxation due from each district.’ 
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made their settlement (z.¢. arrangement as to the amount 
of taxes to be paid) with the chief of the conquered tribe, 
and appointed him tax-collector; for homénes stipendiarit™ 
were usual where there was no town in existence in the pro- 
vinces: and they considered these tax-collectors landlords, 
just as Lord Cornwallis did the zemindars in Bengal.” 
Further, there is some indirect evidence tending to 
show that large masses of these settlers were located to- 
gether. Else how would, for example, the Franks® have 
been able to join together and embark on the romantic 
voyage to their homes? The Germans whom Probus” sent 
to Britain must have been united; else how would they have 
lent the yeoman’s service they did to Constantius against 
Carausius? This latter, too, is a proofthat there must have 
been much fair treatment of such Germans by the Romans. 
We can hardly believe that the huge masses of the so- 
called conquered—for example the 100,000 Basternae,” 


2% W. T. Amold, p. 201: *‘ When 
there were no towns we find ‘‘ homines 
stipendiarii’’ instead of ‘‘ civitates sti- 
pendiariae,” and in most cases the 
State itself had to look after the lists, 
and direct all that machinery of admi- 
nistration which elsewhere was taken 
off its hands by the towns.’ 

* De Laveleye, pp. 229, 313; Maine, 
Village Communities, p. 105. 

% Gibbon, I. 404: cf. Panegyrict 
Latini, V. 18 (ed. Teubner), “ incredi- 
bilis audacia et indigna felicitas.”” 

°6 Gibbon, I. 403: cf. Richter, p. 197; 
‘Den Franken und Alamannen waren 
Burgunder und Vandalen zur Hiilfe 
gezogen. Probus besiegte sie, liess die 
Gefangenen nach Britannien iiberschif- 
fen und ihnen Land zuweisen. Sie 
warden fleissige und treue Unterthanen ; 
ihre Menge war so gross, dass sie den 
Kaiser gegen einen Usurpator auf jener 


Insel die wesentlichsten Dienste leiste- 
ten. Man will im heutigen Cambridge- 
shire die Gegend gefunden haben wo 
jene Germanen ihre Aecker bebauten.’ 

27 Wahrscheinlich mehr durch Un- 
terhandlung als durch Waffengewalt 
brachte Probus 100,000 Bastarnen dazu, 
iiber die Donau zu wandern, und Sitze 
in dem verwiisteten ‘Thracien anzuneh- 
men. Richter, p. 197-8: cf. Vopiscus, 
Probus 18. 2, 3, quoted in note ". 
Also Richter, p. 677, note 53; ‘Von 
Sybel (Deutsche Unterthanen, p. 29) 
entzieht die Vandalen und Burgunder, 
welche Probus in Britannien ansiedelte, 
dem Colonatsverhiltniss und giebt ihnen 
Beibehaltung deutschen Rechtes. Doch 
sind sie, so viel sich sehen lasst, unter 
denselben Bedingungen angesiedelt wie 
die Chamaver und Attuarier, welche von 
Sybel dem Colonat zuweist. 


2E2 
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not to speak of Gepidae, Ostrogoths, and Vandals, that 
Probus introduced into the Empire—would have submitted 
to the terms of the colonatus. For let us not forget that 
it would be in the eyes of the Germans exactly the same 
as slavery. ‘Ceteris servis,’ says Tacitus (Germ. 25) ‘non 
in nostrum morem discriptis per familiam ministeriis utun- 
tur: suam quisque sedem suos penates regit: frumenti mo- 
dum dominus aut pecoris aut vestis ut colono iniungit: et 
servus hactenus paret.’ There is thus considerable probabi- 
lity that in the case of these wholesale settlements of the 
barbarians they were given large tracts of unoccupied land, 
and were at first under no other restrictions than those of 
all the other provincials. They fell into the order they 
were used to, viz. that of village communities. 

Many Continental writers on Land Tenure represent the 
village community as a sort of ideal system; and no doubt 
it has its advantages. But we are very far from an ideal 
system of land tenure and cultivation when we are regard- 
ing that represented in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes. 
Long before that time, however, the village communities 
had broken up among the German inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire. A _ state of equality and equilibrium 
cannot be maintained anywhere for any considerable 
length of time; much less could it under the military and 
aristocratic government the Romans always exercised. 
What, then, were the causes that led to this break up? 

Sir Henry Maine has set farth admirably, in his fifth 
lecture on ‘ Village Communities in the East and West,’ the 
way irregularities arose in the Teutonic village commu- 
nity. There was always in the villages a chief family, or 
some families who were especially honoured, no doubt as 
being direct descendants of the common ancestor. These 
were considered superior to the rest of the inhabitants, and 
from these were selected the chiefs, in war to be generals, 
and in peace to be governors. When a division of pro- 
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perty, especially after war, took place, the chief got a larger 
share than the rest: indeed when any disturbance took 
place in the even course of the life of the village, the chief 
or leading family tended to increase. Now this chief or 
family, gaining power, used to reclaim portions of the 
waste land of the community, which thereby became his 
own, and till it by means of his retainers (who these were 
will appear later). He was also able to encroach on the 
pasture land of the community, and even to some extent 
into the arable land, especially in those respects in which 
the rights of the community were not very definitely 
appreciated. But, above all, he was able to sever his land 
from the rest, and so till it as he wished, and not according 
to the customary method of the villagers. The chief thus 
became quite separate from the other inhabitants. 

Such are some of the causes Sir Henry Maine gives as 
having tended to produce irregularities in village commu- 
nities in Teutonic lands. They are such as probably had 
considerable influence on the Germanic village commu- 
nities in Gaul. But the most important was the fact, that 
in all likelihood the Romans made their arrangement 
about taxes with the chiefs, and thereby definitely fixed 
the rights of those chiefs in relation to all the other classes; 
‘and in the vague and floating order of primitive societies, 
the mere definition of a right immensely increases its 
strength.’** It was like the English settlement in Oudh: 
the chiefs tended to become a landed aristocracy, as the 
Talukdars are tending at the present day.” Hence we 
may see reasons why most of the village communities in 
Gaul lost their distinctive character at such an early date, 
and became simple /atz/undza of their chiefs. According to 
M. de Laveleye (Primitive Property, p. 241, Eng. Trans.), 
the disturbing elements in the case of the European village 


8 Maine, Village Communities, p. 29 Maine, p. 105; De Laveleye, pp. 
150. 315-317 ; Campbell, pp. 277-286. 
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communities have been feudalism, a privileged aristocracy, 
monarchic despotism, and administrative centralization. 
These virtually existed in the Roman government. 

But it must not be supposed that all the Germans we 
find in the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries 
were or had been located in the form of village commu- 
nities, The probability is that the mass were so located 
in those regions that had no owner, and so belonged 
directly to the State. Where a region that was the pro- 
perty of individuals was desolate and required cultivators, 
captives were given to the owners to put the land under cul- 
tivation. Such were the captives mentioned by Vopiscus 
(48. 2), as given by Aurelian to the landholders in the tract 
along the Via Aurelia, from Etruria to the Maritime Alps. 
These were from the very beginning Coloni. The reason 
why these captives were made Coloni and not slaves, and 
those mentioned in the edict of Theodosius (of 409 a.D.) 
are so expressly and strenuously forbidden to be made 
slaves of, can easily be seen from reading the continuation 
of the edict: ‘nullique licere ex hoc genere colonorum ab 
eo cui semel attributi fuerint vel fraude aliquem abducere 
vel fugientem suscipere, poena proposita quae recipientes 
alienis censibus adscriptos vel non proprios colonos in- 
sequitur. Opera autem eorum terrarum domini libera 
utantur, ac nulli subacta (tilled lands) peraequationi vel 
censui subiaceant; nullique liceat velut donatos eos a iure 
census in servitutem trahere urbanisve obsequiis addi- 
cere.’* It was purely fiscal; for all citizens were liable 
to the poll-tax and the land-tax; and all not slaves were 


% The text is as given by Haenelin travail de l’empire: c’est le mot qui 
his edition of the Theodosian Code. His exprime les devoirs de Vesclave, ou si 





conjecture ‘nullius’ before ‘subacta’ is, 
I think, right, p. 460, 1. For the word 
‘obsequium,’ compare Wallon, III. 
218, g: ‘un seul mot résume tout le 





V’on veut, ce systéme d’obligations qui 
faisait pour l’affranchi comme une 
continuation de son esclavage, obse- 


quium.’ 
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Roman citizens since the edict of Caracalla in 215, A.D. We 
also hear of Coloni municipiis attributi;*' they were given 
and received from just the same reason as those allotted to 
private landholders. A corporation in the eyes of the law 
as regards property was much the same as an individual. 
But there is yet another class of Germans in the Roman 
empire which we must not overlook. As at present towards 
America, so it seems highly probable that then there was a 
constant emigration of Germans moving in small bands, 
or as individuals, from their poor soil and troubled country 
to seek some means of existence in the Empire.” They 
entered as artisans, labourers, and menials. Those who 


did not flock to the towns in many cases got land from the 
large landholders, or the chiefs of the Germanic village 
communities, who had virtually become or were becoming 
such. The landowner gave them a certain portion of land 
on condition of payment of a fixed rent and of definite 
They got the land ‘per beneficium’ or ‘per 


services. 


precariam,’ as it was called.** Such tenants were to a 


31 Richter, 200. 

% This is urged in a famous article 
by M. Fustel de Coulanges in the Revue 
des deux Mondes for May 15, 1872: 
‘L’Invasion germanique au V™ siécle, 
son caractére et ses effets.’ The first 
part of the essay is directed against the 
idea that there was a combined effort 
among the Germans against the Romans, 
or that they won their settlements in 
the Roman Empire by force of arms. 
Rather they were isolated tribes or in- 
dividuals who sometimes gladly took 
the land assigned to them to cultivate, 
though often they were forced to take 
it. This is all very sound. But M. de 
Coulanges writes, as usual, with a very 
strong bias of patriotism, and surely he 
pushes the insignificance of the Franks 
too far, as he does of all the Germans. 


Compare, for example, what he says 
about the Alemanni, p. 248, with 
Gibbon, I. 325, 6. 

33 De Laveleye, p. 232: ‘ When the 
proprietor granted land, reserving cer- 
tain payments and services, to a tenant 
who thus became his vassal, a beneficium 
was constituted. When, on the other 
hand, an impoverished proprietor, 
threatened or continually harassed, 
surrendered his land to some powerful 
man capable of protecting him, reserv- 
ing, however, to himself the hereditary 
enjoyment of the property for certain 
rents and services, there was a commen- 
datio. Compare Fustel de Coulanges 
in Revue des deux Mondes for May 15, 
1873, especially section III., ‘De la 
possession bénéficiaire dans l’empire 
romain,’ pp. 451-9. 
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great extent under the master’s authority, and helped him 
vastly in gaining a superiority over the smaller land- 
holders. 

This kind of relation to large landowners the Germans 
readily availed themselves of; and they found it all the 
more easy to do so as it was a constant practice in Gaul. 
In any society which is composed of closed units, whether 
tribes or families, a class of homeless wanderers and fugi- 
tives must arise. We find such a class in Switzerland and 
Russia at present.** Such, too, were the Ambacti, the 
Clientes, and the Obaerati® we read of in Cesar. In fact 
it seems to have been very usual indeed among the Kelts, 
for those who by any chance had lost membership of a 
tribe or sept to join themselves as retainers to the great, 
as for example the fuzdhars in Ancient Ireland.” We may 
be very sure that practice did not die out after Cesar’s 
conquests, but that all those who by the force of circum- 
stances became poor and without land thus attached them- 
selves round some lord; and if one class rather than another 
must be selected as the origin of the Coloni, it is this class 
that might be most reasonably taken; and the nucleus of 
this class was Keltic and not German. 

Large landholders have always a tendency to swallow 
up the small ones—the more so when the small ones are 
independent, not joint proprietors, when the large and rich 
landholders get crowds of retainers, and when the state is 

% De Laveleye, 237. 


35 Caesar, Bell. Gall. I. 4: ‘Et 
omnes clientes 


dicant nobilibus. In hos eadem omnia 
sunt iura, quae dominis in servos.’ Cf. 
TH... 273 VEu4. 

36 See especially Maine, Zarly His- 


obaeratosque suos 


quorum magnum numerum habebat eo- 





dem conduxit’ (sc. Orgetorix). VI. 15: 
Atque eorum ut quisque est genere copi- 
isque amplissimus ita plurimos circum 
se ambactos clientesque habent.’ VI. 13: 
‘Plerique cum aut aere alieno aut mag- 
nitudine tributorum, aut injuria poten- 
tiorum premuntur, sese in servitutem 


tory of Institutions, chap. VII., ‘The 
Chief and the Land,’ pp. 165, foll.; also 
De Laveleye, p. 237. Maine quotes 
Mr. Hunter as telling us that there is 
an exactly similar class to the Fuidhars 
in the migratory husbandmen of the 
Indian province of Orissa. 
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at any rate not adverse to the principles of /ati/undia ; all 
which circumstances existed in the Roman Empire. Still 
the small farmer prospered during the first two centuries ; 
and it was not till the misery and trouble that came from 
the wars and pestilences of the third century that this class 
began seriously to decline, and they were reduced to sur- 
render their lands to the rich or ‘commend’ themselves,” 
as it was called. The rich took the ownership of the land 
and made the former owners tenants, thus assimilating 
them to the tenants previously mentioned; and when the 
stringent laws of the fourth century were enacted, all these 
tenants were merged in the class of Coloni. Still we may 
be sure that the independent farmers died hard, and were 
the last additions that were made to the great domains of 
the rich. 

Let us sum up, then, the agricultural classes that 
appear in Gaul during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. There were—(1) the large landholders. Some were 
Germans, chiefs of their villages and tribes, who gradually 
changed, at least in the eyes of the law, these village 
communities into manors, of which they were the lords: 
some were Roman and Gallic owners of latifundza, indivi- 
duals or municipalities. These worked the land they kept 
as their special property by slaves, and let the remainder 
to a constantly increasing number of (2) retainers and 
tenants. Lastly, there were—(3) the independent small 
farmers, who were gradually decreasing. 

The taxation on these classes steadily increased as 
time went on. During the first and second centuries we 
hear flourishing accounts of Gaul. Czsar’s intended de- 
nationalization of them was a great success. They became 
Romanized with the utmost readiness, and were for the 
most part staunch and loyal to Rome. The fact that all 


37 See note 33. 








| 
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Gaul was kept in check by a garrison of but 1200 men 
at Lugdunum® shows that there was little disaffection. 
Immediately after the conquest, except the tribute, ‘ every- 
thing was in the same condition as in the time of inde- 
pendence, except that there was more information, more 
security, more industry, and greater peace. It was a 
happy situation for the Transalpine nations, a natural and 
easy transition to the political dependence which the 
Roman conquest imposed on them.’* Under Augustus 
we have his great census” and reorganization, whereby 
the old divisions into peoples, tribes, and nations were 
broken up, and the country redistributed into urban dis- 
tricts, for the greater facilities of taxation.‘ The taxation 
was no doubt heavy, but it was fair and consistently 
exacted. There was little or no peculation by the gover- 
nors.* Under the early Emperors the governors of the 
provinces were held in the strictest control. Tacitus® 
himself allows this in the case of Tiberius. The same 
author tells us of the wealth of Southern Gaul.“ Claudius 
gave many of the notables the right of sitting in the 
Senate. Under Nero Gaul was more prosperous than 
ever.” If the taxation was increased under Vespasian,” 
it was lightened under Hadrian.” All Gaul had received 
the franchise by the end of the reign of Antoninus Pius.“ 
We hear, in fact, little of it, except its prosperity, during 


38 'W. T. Arnold, p. 103. bat. Corporum verbera, ademptiones 
39 Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois,III, bonorum aberant.’ 
268, as quoted in Mr. Herbert Spen- 44 Ann, XI. 24: Since the conquest 
cer’s Descriptive Sociology, No. 8, of the Gauls there has been ‘ Continua 
P- 434. inde et fida pax. Jam moribus, artibus 
40 W. T. Arnold, 91 foll. adfinitatibus nostris mixti, aurum et 


"1 Jbid., p. 204. spes suas inferant potius quam separati 
* Jbid., pp. 117, 8. habeant.’ 
43 Tacitus, Annals, IV. 6: ‘Et ne 45 W. T. Arnold, p. 137. 


provinciae novis oneribus turbarentur 46 Jbid., 138. 
utque vetera sine avaritia aut crudeli- 47 Jbid., 143, and the references. 
tate magistratuum tolerarent, provide- 48 Jbid., 145. 
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all this time. There were revolts under Tiberius,” and 
under Vespasian ;* but they were partial and transient. 
But from M. Aurelius on to Diocletian things are 
steadily getting worse. The plagues that fell upon the 
Roman world towards the end of the second century were 
indeed a crisis, and their influence is strongly and not 
unduly insisted upon by an eloquent writer." The bar- 
barians begin to encroach on all sides of the frontier, and 
so the necessities of the State get greater to keep them off. 
At the same time the country is getting poorer. Even 
during the first two centuries, amid all the greatness and 
wealth of Gaul, many of the causes that produced her 
subsequent misery were actively at work. Readily as 
Gaul availed herself of the advantages of Roman civiliza- 
tion, she was equally ready to adopt her defects. When 
not fighting, soldiers are indolent, and the laziness of the 
Roman at peace was soon adopted by the Gaul.” The 
Roman land laws, too, were always in favour of landlords 


accumulating large estates; and though this never came to 
the same pitch in Gaul as in Italy*—partly owing to the 
proportionally smaller number of slaves in Gaul*—still 
we must believe that the inequalities of wealth were very 
great: the more one has the more he can get, and so the ine- 


49 Tacitus, Anm., III. 40. 
50 Tacitus, Hist., IV., the revolt of 


sanguinis a similitudine et zxertia Gal- 
lorum separentur (Tacitus, Germ, 28). 


Civilis. 

51 J. R. Seeley, Lectures and Es- 
says, pp. 55 sgqg.: ‘We are in danger 
of attaching too little importance to 
occurrences of this kind. . . . The 
battle of Cressy occupies the historian 
more than the Black Death, yet we 
know that the Black Death is a turning- 
point in medizeval English history.’ 

% Treviri et Nervii circa affecta- 
tionem Germanicae originis ultro am- 
bitiosi sunt, tanquam per hanc gloriam 


53 Latifundia perdidere Italiam, iam 
vero et provincias. Pliny H.N. XVIII. 
oS 

54 Dareste de la Chavanne, 56, 7, 
as quoted in Mr. Spencer’s Descriptive 
Sociology, No. 8, p. 7b: ‘ Slaves must 
have been much less numerous in Gaul 
than in Italy. Commerce, luxury, and 
public corruptions accumulated them 
in the capitals of the Empire; but 
Gaul did not exist under those condi- 
tions.’ 
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qualities tended to increase. Such a condition will go on un- 
perceived till a crisis comes—some violent strain—and then 
the feebleness will appear. This came in the latter half 
of the second and third centuries. The stringent demands 
of the ‘fiscus,’ which was slow to grant any indulgences, 
pressed heavily upon the small proprietors, and they, 
gradually becoming poorer and poorer, and consequently 
more defenceless, naturally betook themselves to the rich, 
sometimes to borrow money, sometimes to seek protection. 
In any case, their lands soon got into the hands of the 
rich, and they themselves became workers where they 
had been owners. They would voluntarily surrender the 
ownership of their lands to escape the land-tax; or they 
would have to surrender their lands for non-payment of 
their debts. They were not much better off in their new 
position, for the master exacted from them extravagant 
rent and the utmost work. For a long time they could 
perhaps legally go away; but the master would not let 
them, and the weak always find it hard to get the law to 
aid them, especially in a taxing State, that has an interest 
in their staying where they are. Besides, where should 
they go: They had nothing, for their lands were gone; 
and they would fall into exactly the same condition else- 
where. Wherever they were, they remembered they were 
equally within the power of the master. 

There was, besides, the positive and definite evil of 
increasing taxation.” Under the early Emperors it was 
heavy enough. There was the land-tax; the poll-tax for 
those who had no land; custom dues, 2} per cent. on all 
articles imported into Gaul; 1 per cent. on all goods sold 


55 They ‘commended’ themselves: fugeres, potestate,’ quoted by Gibbon, 
see note %8, chap. iii. ad jin. 

56 Cicero (Fam. 4.7) to Marcellus : 57 Nearly all the material of this 
‘tamen id cogitare deberes, ubicum- _ paragraph is taken from W, T. Arnold, 
que esses, te fore in ejus ipsius, quem _ pp. 187-200. 
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(centesima rerum venalium); 4 per cent. on the sale of 
slaves (quinta et vicesima venalium mancipiorum); and 
such taxes as the ‘aurum coronarium.’** We do not hear 
anything very clearly about the taxation during the 
dismal century from 180 to 280 A.D.; but the government 
was sore pressed and constantly in difficulties. In 215, 
Caracalla gave all the provinces the franchise, not from 
any high statesman-like idea of an equally privileged and 
homogeneous empire, but for fiscal purposes, viz. to im- 
pose on them the 5 per cent. legacy duty, which had pre- 
viously been confined to Italy as not paying the tributum.” 
We may readily suppose the taxation constantly increasing; 
for the amount of taxes we find about the beginning of the 
fourth century is something appalling,” and could never 
have been raised suddenly to such a height. And in addi- 
tion to all these regular taxes there were many extraordi- 
nary exactions and unjust plundering by the collectors.” 
After this century of decline, in the year 284 A.D., a 
great soldier is made Emperor.” Diocletian had the firmest 


conviction of the omnipotence of rules and regulations: 
and his extraordinary energy and abilities elaborated and 


58 Originally a gold crown offered to new imposition of the legacy-duty on 


a victorious general by provincials and 
allies, Even under the Republic it had 
become compulsory. In Augustus’s time 
it was 35,000 lbs. of gold from all the 
provinces. It was paid in later times 
by the decurions, who were required to 
have a considerable amount of pro- 
perty. 

°° W.T. Arnold, pp. 154, 5. Gibbon, 
I, 212, 

® Amold, p. 200: ‘The portoria 
were growing heavier during this period 
(sc. from M. Aurelius to Diocletian) 
till they reached the frightful rate of 
124 percent. in the fourth century. The 


the provincials was bad enough: but it 
was the land-tax after all which was the 
crushing burden. It was this that made 
slaves of the municipal magistrates, and 
which made the hard-tasked victims of 
the terribly perfect machine of admi- 
nistration welcome the barbarians rather 
with hope than with despair.’ 

6\ J. R. Seeley, Lectures and Essays, 
p- 71: ‘ Extravagance involved oppres- 
sive taxation, and the agents of this 
taxation, the official class, irresistibly 
formed the habit of rapacity.’ 

62 Gibbon, chap. XIII.; Seeley, 
Lecture III.; Arnold, 159-176. 
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put in action a system of administration such as has rarely 
been seen for mechanical perfection. The division of the 
Empire first with Maximian, then the subdivision by no- 
mination of the two Caesars, were adopted mainly on mili- 
tary grounds for the protection of the provinces. But they 
served to bring about a greater centralization. It is from 
Diocletian’s time that all the really severe laws against 
the agriculturists are enacted.® The reins of government 
are tightened everywhere. The land-tax is imposed anew 
on Italy, it must be confessed justly, as she was no longer 
the protectress of the provinces: the poll-tax is taken off 
the towns only to fall with greater weight on the unfor- 
tunate agriculturists. In true military style, summary 


jurisdiction is made to supplant that by the magistrate 
and the judices. When prices are rising an edict is passed 
regulating the ‘maximum’ articles are to be sold at.“ Every 
department in the State is a species of ‘ militia.’ It was 
Oriental despotism, and deliberately adopted, down to the 


63 The same was the case with the 
artisans: ‘Almost all the laws that 
make the workman feel his servitude 


ment lay in wait for all savings—locu- 
pletissimus quisque in praedam cor- 
reptus.’ 


belong to Cent. IV. Then it was that 
the wholesale chaining to their posts 
began.’ Levasseur, /istoire des classes 
ouvriéres, as quoted in Mr. Spencer’s 
Descriptive Sociology, No. 8, p. 8b. 

64 This latter edict is extant. It is 
elaborately edited by M. Waddington. 
The ignorance among the Romans of the 
elementary principles of political eco- 
nomy has often been noticed, e.g. Meri- 
vale, VIII. p. 356: cf. Seeley, Lecture 
II., ad. fin.: ‘Roman finance had no 
conception of the impolicy of levying 
taxation so as to depress enterprise and 
trade. The fiscus destroyed capital in 
the Roman Empire. The desire of 
accumulation languished where govern- 


65 Cf. Seeley, p. 69; Wallon, Histoire 
de lesclavage, III. 126: ‘Le service 
public devint un office public, et, 
sous un gouvernement militairement 
constitué, une milice. Il y en eut 
trois sortes, alors: la milice du palais 
(palatina), la milice de 1’administra- 
tion (offcialis), et la milice armée, la 
milice militaire (szlitia militaris): il 
fallait doubler le mot pour exprimer 
suffisamment la chose. Dans 
toutes les fonctions qui le (sc. le service 
public) composent, l'homme libre ces- 
sera généralement d’étre maitre de sa 
personne: et par 1a, la servitude re- 
prendra aux dépens des citoyens tout 
ce que semble gagner la liberté.’ 
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very magnificence and mystery with which Diocletian 
surrounded himself. The administration was carried on 
by a hierarchy of officials; they were everywhere, and 
everywhere oppressive, and, besides oppressive, wasteful 
and rapacious.” For taxation, the regular device of mili- 
tary despotism” is now made the law, and the tax-payer, 
be he agriculturist or artisan or curial of a town, is attached 
to his post.* The burdens are so excessive that the 
sufferers, as we are assured by an eloquent bishop,” would 
gladly fly away to the barbarians if they were let. But the 
government cannot do without them; so it fixes them to 
their land and their office. It has appeared above that, 
practically, the agriculturist had been gradually” becom- 
ing fixed to his post, but now he is fixed legally; he has 
become a ‘servus terrae,’ and that is the distinctive mark 
of the Colonus. 

It is maintained, then, that we cannot fix upon any 
definite class as the original of the Coloni. The Germans 


introduced into Gaul during the Empire were in very few 


cases such. They mostly stood in the same position to the 
State that the ordinary provincials did. The causes that 


6 See Seeley, quoted in note 61. 

67 We find the same immobilization 
of the people in the great military Em- 
pire of Ancient Mexico: cf. Mr. 
Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology, No. 2, 
p. 12b. 

68 Detailed account in Wallon, Tom. 
III. chaps. 4-7, especially the seventh. 

 Salvianus, Bishop of Marseilles. 
De Gubernatione Dei. Lib. V. 8, as 
quoted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Poli- 
tical Institutions, § 443. 

70 Mr. Arnold says (p. 163 note): 
‘It should be mentioned that our only 
full authorities for the Coloni are of a 
later date (sc. than Diocletian). But 


there is every reason to believe that 
what was true of the fourth century was 
true of the third; and the Bagaudae 
prove it.” I think not. Rebellion is 
likely to occur when oppression is be- 
ginning and growing, or again, when 
it is relaxing. The administration from 
Diocletian on became too strong and 
the isolation of the oppressed too great 
to admit of any concerted rising. The 
mechanical perfection of the former 
might have been conceived, but could 
not have been carried out with such 
fatal success, unless it had been a gra- 
dual growth for long previously. For 
the Bagaudae, see Gibbon, I. 427, 8. 
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tended to produce the legal condition of the colonatus 
operated on all agricultural labourers and small land- 
holders, and indeed on the middle and poorer classes 
generally. Such causes producing inequality exist more 
or less everywhere; but they existed in full force and 
volume in Gaul during the period we have been review- 
ing. There was the growth of /atz/undza and to a certain 
extent foreign competition: there was also that internal 
unproductiveness that is always found in a military and 
non-industrial state; but the main cause was the extra- 
vagant taxation that gradually increased from the time of 
M. Aurelius till it reached its climax in Diocletian and his 
successors. That taxation was necessitated by the exi- 
gencies of the State in its conflicts with the barbarians. 
This constant war developed the military and despotic 
system of government to an almost unparalleled extent; 
and one of the usual methods of such governments to 
facilitate its regulations when they transcend all justice is 


to fix each man to his post. With little internal productive- 
ness, then, no external conquests to recruit from after a 
long peace, and pressed by enemies on all sides, if it was 
to hold out at all, an Empire like the Roman could do 
little else than grind down its subjects while it maintained 
its army. At least thereby it existed a little longer. 


LOUIS C. PURSER. 





MR. TYRRELL. 


MISCELLANEA. 
THUCYDIDES. 


N the last HERMATHENA, No. VIII. I put forward a 
correction of Thuc. vi. 40, which, I think, is certainly 
demanded by the grammar and the order of the words. 
The sentence is— 
Wnedpevon Todro pev av Kat twov Kal whéov of ayabot ipa jrep 
To THS ToAEws TAROOS peTacyeiv. 


I proposed to read— 


¢ , a — ,¥ ‘ rd e> 6 \ eon v \ 
NYNTaLEVOL TOUTO MEV GV KGL LOOV KAL TAEOV OL aya Ol UPWY, TEP TO 


mAnbos, THS TOAEWS ETAT KEV. 


rovro pév means ‘in the first place,’ and corresponds to 
i 8 adda PovA‘joeobe in the next sentence. isov and mXéov 
are ‘to an equal extent,’ and ‘in a greater degree.’ What 
I wish to add here is that, in vii. 63, ov« éAascov and zoAd 
m\diov are used in just the same way. The sentence 
runs— 


\ a > A a € , > ¥ ‘ ‘ > A ” 
kal THS apyns THs Huerepas ovK elagcov Kata TO dpercicOa, és 
\ a“ A“ 7~ 
te 70 oBepov ois imnxdos Kal TO py adiKeioOar, woAd mAéiov 
peretxere. 


I have adduced this passage not only because it defends 
my view of vi. 40, but because I think it is has been itself 
sometimes inadequately explained. Nicias, in encouraging 
his army, says, addressing himself especially to that part 
of his army which was recruited from the allies, ‘you 
shared equally with ourselves in the substantial advan- 


tages of our empire, while you gained even more than 
VOL, IV. 2F 
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we by the dread which you inspired in subzect-states, and 
im your security against injustice. 

Dr. Jowett in his Notes explains: ‘ Nicias means to say 
that in positive benefits, such as pay and commercial 
advantages, the pérowo and foreigners in the Athenian 
service were as well off as the Athenians themselves, while 
in freedom from liability to attack, and the awe which they 
inspired’in subject-states, they were even better off; either 
because they were not so much exposed as Athens herself, 
or because they by themselves would be more helpless 
than Athens by herself.’ 

Dr. Jowett, observe, has clearly seen the difficulty. In 
what sense can it be said that the allies were more /for- 
midable to the subject-states than the Athenians them- 
selves? The two answers which Dr. Jowett gives are 
unsatisfactory. Still less satisfactory is Classen’s inter- 
pretation of the words é¢ rd goed roic bandos. His 
paraphrase is ‘22 so fern die der athentschen apyh Unter- 
worfenen (oi vmnxoor) Respect vor chnen hatten.’ But this is 
an impossible rendering of rd gofsepdv, and it leaves the 
difficulty very much where it was. How was it that the 
subject-states had more respect, consideration, for the 
allies than for Athens? 

I think we should translate 7d goPepdv roig vmnkdoe 
kat TO py adixeioOa, ‘as regards that immunity from op- 
pression which subjects have to fear.’ Kai is simply 
explicative, as often in Thucydides, and to goPepdy is 
assigned the meaning which it usually bears in Thucy- 
dides and all Greek prose writers. Not that «ai must 
necessarily be explicative here; rd gofsepdv may refer to 
all the ills which iwfxoo. might have to apprehend, and 
from which association with Athens might protect them; 
rd gouxetoQac would be the oppression actually suffered. 


'T give Dr. Jowett’s translation. 
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It is to be observed further, that wrjxoo, in vii. 57 and 
other passages, distinctly refers to the sudyect-allies of 
Athens, as opposed to the airévouor. If trhxoo is to be 
taken in this sense here, it suits my rendering, but not the 
rendering which Icondemn. The passage might then be 
thus paraphrased: ‘ There is a way of viewing your posi- 
tion as subject-allies which would show that you reap 
more, far more, benefit from the Athenian apy than 
we Athenians. You are subject to many a danger, you 
are threatened with actual oppression—from which we 
Athenians are absolutely secure, but which you subject- 
allies would very probably have to suffer but for your 
connexion with us.’* 

I may add, that in the next sentence avy need not be 
expunged. The words dixalwe av abriy viv pw) Katampool- 
Sore may fairly stand (regard being had to Thucydidean 
license) for viv pu) carampodidore avdrijv, Siucatwe Gv ov Kara- 
mpootoorre. 

For the adverbial usage of toov and wAgov compare the 
much more daring adverbial use of pépog in vii. 56. 

To a note on Thuc, ii. 47, published in last HERMA- 
THENA, I would add that I would read mpérov for rd 
mpwrov. 

Thuc. vii. 27, 28 well illustrate the fact that the Greek 
historical writers are often difficult solely because they 
lack those typographical devices which modern historians 
have. The greater part of two long chapters 27, 28, from 


Spaxuny yap tic tyuépag to mpdcoda: amwAdvvro, form in 
sense a note on the word zodAureAéc, and would have been 
printed as a note by a modern writer. 


1 If poBepdy means ‘formidable,’ one that oppression (which we, of course, 
might explain, ‘in so far as by your have not to fear); you are actually 
connexion with us you are formidable greater gainers by our empire than we 
to the subjects, and so are safe from _are ourselves.’ 


2F2 
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VII. 47 :— 


jow TE yap éemelovtro Kat duorepa, THS TE pas Tov évavTod 
voow yap be pa, Ty p' TOU 
, ¥ > = > a »” , ‘ ‘ ¢ 9 
ravTns ovons év 7 acbevotow avOpwro pddiora, Kal 7d yxwpiov dua 
, a 4 > 
év & éorparoredevovto hades Kai xaerov jv, Ta TE GAG OTL avéAr- 


> a > , 
Lota autos epaivero. 


Of course it is quite possible to take én after éméZovro, 
‘they were distressed, both by sickness and because every- 
thing seemed to them hopeless.’ But this is rendered very 
harsh by the fact that between iméZovro and ra re aAXa Sri, 
k. 7. é, there intervenes a sentence, kal rd ywpiov . .. yaderov 
iv, not introduced by ér or any such particle. I propose 


, , , “ 
ta Te GANG O TL aveATLOTOTAaTA aiTols edaiveTo. 


This provides a sentence constructed similarly to the fore- 
going clause. Words like avéAmoroc, ampogacioroe are 
often mistaken for superlatives by a certain class of 
students ; and I think experience shows that many copy- 
ists will fall into the very same pitfalls as the “7o in 
scholarship. 


VII. 75 :— 


> »” > / > a , ‘ 
ovk avev dAlywv éerBearparv . . . amroAeuTopevor. 


‘Unless the text is corrupt, ov« negatives both dA‘ywv and 
amoAamopuevor, a Second ovk, which is required by the sense, 
being, through a confusion perhaps due to the sense of 
euphony, omitted.’ 

This is the just observation of Dr. Jowett. The text 
can hardly be corrupt, and none of the emendations of 
é\iywv recommend themselves. But the passage usually 
adduced as parallel from iii. 49 seems to stand on another 
footing. The passage is dtwe wh, p0acdone tic devrépac, 
eUpwor SuepOapuévnv rhv woAww, where the sense plainly re- 
quires a second ph before @Aacdone. In this case, I think 
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this second yf should be inserted in the text. Modern 
edd. hesitate to insert the u#, because if inserted the sen- 
tence runs awkwardly, by reason of the juxtaposition of 
uh, wh, the first wh being connected with sipwo. and the 
second with g@acaonc. But there is an exact parallel in 
Plut. Phaed. 90 D. :— 


> ‘ a v 16 > 5 ‘ ‘ , , 
oixtpov av ein mdBos ci... bia TO TapayiyverOa ToLovras Aoyous 
a oi s s a > bé > ® ‘ ‘ oa i 
trois avrois Toré mév Soxovow ddyOéow clvar, tore 5 wy, wy EavTov 
mis aitupro. .. @AAG KTE. 


Here the first of the two particles, uh, uh, goes with doxoverw 
understood, and the second goes with airiwro. The seem- 
ing awkwardness of the construction, from the point of 
view of the modern critic, is greater in the passage from 
Plato than in the Thucydidean passage corrected in the 
way which I propose. 


ARISTOPHANES—A charnians. 
119 :— 

© OeppoBovdrov mpwxrov eSevpypeve. 
So this verse stands in the MSS. The conjecture #vpn- 
néve is ‘from the purpose’ of criticism. The Schol.tells us 
that or\dyxvov was the word which stood in the verse 
of Euripides here parodied. It was governed, no doubt, 
by some such word as tywv, expressed or understood. 


231 :— 


The comment of the Schol. on this verse is oxdéAoy 
kal axolvoc avroicg ar gumayw. Hence it may be inferred 
that verse 231 should run thus— 


Kai oxoAdop dgis dduvnpds érixwros, iva, 


which corresponds to the strophic verse 


/ et « > > ” , , 
arovdopdpos ovtos in’ éuod Tote Suwkdpevos. 
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The first cretic is resolved in the strophic verse, but not 
in the antistrophic. The same phenomenon is to be ob- 
served in the next verse, where in the last foot but one 
the cretic is pure in the antistrophe and resolved in the 
strophe. 


262 :— 


ov 8, & yivat, ed p’ ard tod réyous’ mpoBa. 


Perhaps for 0m we should read @efov. It seems unnatural 
that Dicaeopolis should ask his wife to look on, whereas 
fumigation was an essential part of most Greek religious 
rites. 


284 — 301 = 335 — 346:— 


In the scene between Dicaeopolis and the Chorus, the 
passage 284-301, beginning “HpakAsc, rovri ri tore and 
ending with immcvo karréuara, Corresponds antistrophically 
with 335-346, beginning we aroxrevw and ending ry orpogy 
ylyvera. The following slight corrections then become 
requisite :—Verses 338, 339, should run— 

.* 
GAXG veri A€y’ ei cot Soxet, Tov Te Aaxe- 
Saipoviov avdrov 6, Te Ta TPOTw God Pidrov. 


And in verse 345 ro should be omitted before BéXoc. 


‘ 


945-951 :— 
GAN’ & gévwv . . . . cvxodavryv. 
The Scholiasts appear to have read 


GAN’ & gévwv BeAriotre od 


rovtov AaBwy moda Bard’ Gror xré. 
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1093 — 
dpxnotpides, Ta Pidtal’ “Appodiov, Kadai. 


I read 
dpxnorpides és 7d “pidrab” “Apupdde’ ob” Kadai, 


‘dancing girls famous for the Harmodius song,’ which is 
here designated by its first line, which ran— 


pirta “Appode ov ri mw TreOvyxas. 


These dancing girls, no doubt, sang, as they danced, this 
popular Athenian oxo\idv, to which allusion is made sup. 
980. The Scholiast there tells us that the allusion is to 
the song of Harmodius, but such an allusion cannot here 
be attained without changing the text. To explain ‘pretty 
dancing girls, the favourites of Harmodius,’ is absurd. 
There is no reason to suppose that Harmodius was an 
admirer of dancing girls, and ra giAra’ ‘Appodiov could not 
mean ‘such as H. would have loved.’ The song is desig- 
nated by a few words of its first line, just as we would say, 
‘The heart bow’d down,’ or, ‘The Harp that once,’ or, 
‘Believe me, if all.’ So Persius calls the Aeneid Arma 
vrum ; and Cicero calls even his prose treatises by the 
first words, referring to the De Senectute under the words 
O Tite. As many words of the cxoXrdv as will fit into the 
metre are used to designate the song. Cicero, in a letter, 
thinks Granzus autem enough to indicate the maxim put 
into the mouth of Granius by Lucilius :— 


Granius autem, 
Non contemnere se et reges odisse superbos. 


For kaddc éc, ‘good at a thing,’ see L. S. under kadée I. 
The words ¢fAraQ’ ‘Apuddr’ ov re tw réOvnxag were the begzn- 
ning of the oxodidv. See Schol. on 977: év raig rav rorwv 
auvddorg yodv te péAog “Appodlov Kadobuevov, ov 1) appx, 
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pirrare ‘Apuddce ov re tw réOvyxac. Cp. Ach. 1058, Vesp. 
1226, Lys. 633, Pelarg. Fr. 3. 

It might be urged in objection to this suggestion that 
oxokia were sung by the guests, not by the dpxnozpidec. 
This, no doubt, was the usual practice; but does it seem 
improbable that dpxnorpideg would add to their art of 
dancing the faculty to sing for the company a popular 
catch ? 

I find that this suggestion, which occurred to me last 
midsummer, has been to some extent anticipated by Bergk 
in his last edition of the Greek lyric poets, which I have 
just seen. He suggests— 


épxnorpides, 7d ‘ pidral’ “Apudde ov ri rrov’ 


This conjecture involves the same principle as mine, but 
presupposes a much greater corruption in the text. 


1149 :— 
*Avripdxov Tov Evyypahh Trav peA€wv rounrnv. 


For Evyypagin, which violates the metre, I would read 
Zaypagij, ‘voluminous,’ a word not found, but formed on 
the analogy of ZagAeyiic, Carpephc, Zauevnc. The Schol. 
tells us there was another Antimachus, who was a prose 
writer. Hence arose the corrupt Evyypagi). 


DEMOSTHENES. 


nA / 
kal yap dace rovrois ols dv Tis péyav avrov iyyjoato, Tois TohE- 
~ ° ‘ 
pos Kal Tals orpareias, er émurpareorépav adtiv [2.e. tiv Maxe- 
Sovixnvy Sivayw), 7) imqpxe pice, xarecxevaxev éavto. Dem. 22 


(Olynth. 2). 


Is it natural, or even possible, for a prose author to 
write"oi¢g av tic péyav avrév nyhoaro in the sense of ‘by 
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which (z.¢. by reason of which) one would suppose him 
great’? We meet in Sophocles, O. T. 441, 


a> 3 s » 2. 2.9 6 , 
roadr dveidil’ ols eu ebpnoes peyay, 


but a phrase may be quite possible in a Greek poet, and 
well nigh impossible in,Demosthenes. For péyav I would 
read peyaAnv, understanding xareoxevuxévae after syhoaro. 
The meaning would be, ‘ by all those wars, by which one 
might suppose that he had aggrandized Macedon, he has 
really weakened her.’ 


EURIPIDES—WMed. go9. 


i ‘ > x a a , 
elds yap épyas OnAv Tmoreto Bax yévos 
ydapous trapeumoA@vros GAAolous Trocet. 


I think it is probable that Eur. wrote, 


yapous TapepmroXGvTas adAoiovs TOTeELs. 


The phrase dpyhv roreicPac means ‘to be angry’; and 
one of the commonest idioms in the Greek language treats 
such a phrase as a single verb, and makes it govern an 
object. Thus, dpya¢ roeioAa governed wécuc, with which 
mapeuToAwvrag agreed. But an early copyist, not seeing 
the construction, changed mécee to moc, or possibly the 
¢ at the end of the verse was obliterated, and was omit- 
ted through inadvertence. Then followed the change to 
TapeuToAwvroc, Which seemed to give a possible construc- 
tion, the genitive being regarded as absolute. The only 
real objection to the word aAXoiog is, that it does not occur 
elsewhere in the tragic or comic poets. But this must be 
true of many words in each of the poets. The genitive 
TapeuToAwvrog can hardly be justified, standing where it 
does in the sentence. I do not see in what respect adAoioe 
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is unsatisfactory in meaning. The thought that the new 
bride was a Greek adds a sting to the ire of Medea. 

It was a different marriage that Jason wished to con- 
tract; so Medea says (591) :— 


od TodTé ao elyev, GAAA BdpBapov A€xos 
‘ a“ > »” > , , 
mpos yhpas ovk evdogov e&éBawe oor. 


Bacch. 451. 
paiverOe* xeipav Todd (= énod, schol.) év dpxvow yap ov. 


In support of this way of arranging the passage, I would 
quote a very parallel expression to yepav év dpxvow from 
Alcestis, 985: 


a ° a 
kai o év advxroor xepadv elre Gea Seopois. 


CRATINUS—C/eobulinae 11. (Meineke, ii. 69). 


» » ‘ a , » , 
coTw akuwv Kai opipa veavia evrpixt TwAY. 


I cannot help thinking that, when dxkuwv and odipa are 
coupled together in a proverb, the allusion must be to ‘that 
which is smitten and that which smites.’ Otherwise there 
is no force or point in the choice of these two objects; 
indeed one would rather expect other implements to be 
coupled together: dfceAAa Kai uaxeAAa would make a more 
natural proverb. 


I propose to read— 


‘ » ‘ a , ¥ , 
eloiv dxpwv Kal opipa veaviacr evrpixe TwAY. 


The meaning is ‘to a long-haired lass lads are anvil or 
hammer, z.e. ‘when a lad and a pretty maid come toge- 
ther, he is to her either anvil or hammer.’ The meaning 
of this proverb would be, ‘he is either the one who suffers, 
or the one who zz/ficts, the pangs of love.’ 
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We have in English the proverbial expression, ‘in love 
one is anvil or hammer,’ and it seems not unlikely that 
the same ingenious conceit survives in this fragment. 
The French saw ‘1’un baise, l’autre tend la joue’ conveys 
a somewhat similar sentiment. 

As regards the phraseology, it is true that Homer ap- 
plies <b0px— only to horses; but Eubulus in the Stephano- 
polides 1. (Mein. iii. 251) uses e¥rprya of a man; mwdog, 
of course, often means ‘a girl’: we find rwAove Kimpidoe 
Enoxnuévac in the same Eubulus in the Pannychts (Mein. iii. 
245). But even were this not so, it would be quite within 
the license of a comic poet to speak of ‘a long-haired girl’ 
as ‘a well-maned filly.’ Moreover, in dealing with a frag- 
ment, especially a comic fragment, one must remember 
that an expression which by itself might seem strange 
might be more than justified by the context, if we had 
it. In reading veaviac for veavia, it will be observed that I 
make zo change ; the words would be identical in capitals. 
The use of cai, where in English we would rather write 
‘or, is familiar in Greek. The literal rendering would 
be, ‘lads are (sometimes) the anvil avd (sometimes) the 
hammer.’ 


ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 
II.—ON THE PROSODY OF SOME LATIN WoRDS. 


1. Acheruns, Acherunticus. Lewis and Short on these 
words do not notice what it is important to observe, viz., 
that Plautus makes the a in them long. Thus Cafz. 5, 4, 2: 


Craciamenta: vérum enim vero nilla adaeque est Acheruns ; 


and Bacch. 2, 2, 21: 
Regidénes colere mavellem Acheranticas. 


2. Acroama, acroasts, and all the connected words are 
marked by L. and'S. as having the first along. But it is 
surely doubtful, the a in Greek being naturally short. Cf. 
Arist. Av. 1228: 


> ~ 
axpoaréov tiv év pepe TOV KpPELTTOVWY. 


3- Aculeus and Aculeatus are marked by L. and S. as 
having the wz long. It is really short. 
The former word occurs in Plaut. 772. 4, 2, 158: 


Iam didum meum ille péctus pungit aculeus, 


a line which is not decisive as to the quantity. But 
aculeatus is found in Pl. Bacch. 1, 1, 30: 


Eadem in usu atque fbi periclum facias aculedta sunt, 


which shows the z to be short. It is true that in Mart. 8, 
71, 10, used to stand the line 


Nonus aculeolos in cochleare tulit ; 


but, as is remarked s. v. by L. and S. themselves, acu 
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levius vix cochleare is now read. In eculeus (eqguuleus) also, 
a formation parallel to aculeus, the u is short; thus in a 
quotation in Cic. Zusc. 28, 67 : 


Essét dolendi catsa ut iniecto éculei. 


L. and S. rightly mark it eczéleus. 

4. Adortor. On this word L. and S. strangely say, 
‘Forms analogous to oréris, oritur of the simple verb occur 
in Lucr. 3. 513; Lucil. af. Przsc. p. 880 P.’ But it is adoritur 
which occurs in Lucr. 3. 513: 


Commutare animum quicumque adoritur et infit ; 


and the line of Lucilius referred to (if it be, indeed, his— 
see L. Miiller’s Luczlzus, p. 207) is as follows :— 


Conturbare animum potis est quicumque adoritur. 


5. Affiicticeus (and, I may add, collectectus and faenera- 
tictus) is by L. and S. marked -icius. It ought to be -icius: 
see Part I. of these Notes, p. 310 of the present volume. 

6. Alcedonia is marked by L. and S. as having the o 
long; but this is inconsistent with the’fact, as stated by 
them, that a/cedo has for its gen. alcedinis. 

7. Aliquotfarcam is marked -farcam in L. and S. But 
they rightly mark dzfartam, trtfartam, and multifartam ; 
and they ought also to have given aliquotfartam. The 
quantity of all these words must be the same, and is fixed 
by Plaut. Az/. 2, 4, 3: 


Ut dispartirem opsénium hic bifariam. 


8. Allatro is marked by L. and S. allatro, which im- 
plies that the a is radically short; but /atvo and od/atro are 
rightly marked as having the a long. 

9. Diuturnus is in some Dictionaries, as, ex. gr. in 
White and Riddle, marked dii%iturnus, and there is no 
indication that the « is ever short. But it is well known, 
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and is mentioned by L. and S., that Ovid makes the word 
dititurnus. Thus in Jr. 4, 6, 50, we have 

Haec fore morte mea non diuturna mala ; 
and 20. 5, 20: 

Consummetque annos, sed diuturna, suos. 
In Fast. 6, 352, again, we read: 

Fecerat obsidio jam diuturna famem. 
In such a line as Fasé. 6, 219: 

Est mihi, sitque, precor, nostris diuturnior annis, 

we might treat diuéurnior as a quadrisyllable (dyz-z.); but 
we cannot do this with a@zu‘urna in the second half of a 
Pentameter line. Anomalous as the short « may appear 
beside azz and dzutinus, we must accept the facts, and as 


diiturnus, though it could easily be introduced into several 
sorts of metre, does not seem to occur anywhere in verse, I 


think a Lexicographer would do right in simply marking 
the word as dtiturnus. 


10. Elephanitasts. This word is marked -dszs in L. and 
S., yet the corresponding Greek word is correctly marked 
éXepavriacic by Liddell and Scott. KoBiacic, Ywpiacre, 
vdepiacic, and the whole set of similar words denoting 
morbid affections, and derived from verbs in -aw, have the 
penult. long. 

11. /unginus is marked short (-ino) by L. and S. But 
it is really long, as is shown by the line to which they 
refer, Pl. 772m. 4, 2, 9: 


Pél hic quidem fungino generest ; capite se totim tegit. 


12. Glandionida is marked -dnida by L. and S.; 
Pl, Men. 1, 3, 27— 


Gldndionidam suillam aut laridum pernédnidem— 


shows that the oa is long. 
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13. Hizc (as Mr. J. I. Beare’ has remarked to me) is 
marked as long by L. and S., but it is sometimes short. 
Mr. Beare refers to Lucr. 4, 922, and 6, 9’; and I may add 
the familiar 


Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis 


of Virgil, Ac. 6, 791. 

14. Labellum, ‘a small water-vessel, a tub, bathing- 
tub,’ is marked with the a short in L. and S.; but it is the 
dimin. of labrum, ‘a basin, a tub,’ which they rightly mark 
labrum, deriving it from lavabrum. This /adedlum then 
(for there is another) must have a long. It is true that in 
Cat. 55, 4, in some of the older editions, 


Te in circo, te in omnibus labellis 


was read, and the Delphin editor tells us that labellis was 
interpreted as equivalent to ¢hermis; but, as we have 
shown, that explanation cannot stand; and in fact in all 
the critical editions /zdc//zs is now read. 

15. Luscenta. On Hor. S. 2, 3, 245: 


Luscinias soliti impenso prandere coémptas : 


Mr. Macleane (following Comment. Cruq.) says of ZLuscz- 
nias—‘ The second syllable is long; the third coalesces 
with the last.’ But he adds nothing in proof of this 
assertion, which appears to be incorrect. 

In Phaedr. 3, 18, 2, and 3, 18, 11, we read 


Cantas luscinii quod sibi non tribuerit, 
and 

Tibi férma, vires aquilae, lusciniéd melos. 
In the first line the z may as well be short as long: there 
is no reason in the second, any more than in that quoted 


1 Mr. Beare observes that L. and S. 32, 5; dalisio, v. id. 13, 97; and tegeti- 
give Lavonia for Ldronia, v. Mart. 2,  cuda, v. id. 9, 92, 3. 
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from Horace, for supposing that the word should be re. 
garded as a trisyllable (luscin-yo). 
Luscintola occurs in Plaut. Bacch. 1, 1, 4: 


Pél ego metuo lfsciniolae né defuerit cantio, 


where either quantity of the z will serve. 

It is hard to believe that /uscznza does not contain the 
root of cao, whatever be the origin of the first part of the 
word, whether the meaning of the name be ‘ loud singer,’ 
or ‘singer of the gloaming.’ 

16. Naétrix is marked natrix in L. and S., though they 
derive it from nare. This is, of course, wrong; the ety- 
mology, if correct, as is commonly assumed, fixes the word 
to be always natrix. But it is to be observed that in the 
only poetical example cited, Lucil. 2, 21— 


Si natibus natricem impressit crassam et capitatam— 


the word is mdfricem, and L. Miiller, on this passage, 
denies the derivation from zare. 

17. Necubt and necunde are marked nécubi and nécunde 
in L. and S. But this is wrong. The quantity of the 
second follows that of the first, and that mécudz is right 
appears from Lucan, 9g, 1058, a line which begins 


Necubi suppressus pereat gener ? 


See Heinsius’ note on Virg. Georg. 3, 176, where in a good 
MS. mecubt is found for nec ¢bz. Without any actual ex- 
ample to show the quantity of e in mecuwdz, it is plain that 
(being, as it is, = me-guo-b1) that word must follow the 
analogy of méguzs; cf. se-cudt. 

18. Nevolo (= nolo) and nevis (= non vis) are in L. and S. 
marked as having ¢ long; but in the three verses of Plautus 
to which they refer for nevis, viz. Trin. 5, 2, 32; Most. 3, 
2,75; and Poen. 5, 2, 119: and in the two, viz. Zvzn. 2, 
2, 80, and Most. 1, 2, 29, which they cite for mevolt, the 
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words can only be mévts and névolt, as, on the analogy of 
néqueo, they surely ought to be. 

19. Paconius. The o in this word is in L. and S. 
marked as long; but, though the corresponding post- 
Homeric Greek epithet is [amwyoc, the Latin word is 
Paednius. The Latin references which L. and §S., in 
common with other Dictionaries, give for its use are: 
‘Virg. Aen. 7, 769; Ov. MZ. 15, 535; Sil. 14, 27; Claud. 
de Apon. 67; id. B. Get. 121.’ In every one of these places, 
as in others in Virgil and Claudian, which they do not 
quote, the word has the o short. It is true that in Virg. 
Aen. 7, 769, which in_ordinary texts appears as follows :— 


Paeoniis revocatum herbis et amore Dianae, 


Heyne reads Paeonis, and has a note on the line, in 
which he explains that the adj. formed from Taw», gen. 
Tawvoc, must be [awwo¢g, whereas [lawdvo¢g ‘ad [laiovag 
Thraciae et Macedoniae spectat.’ Hence he infers we 
must read PaconJs, or at least take Paconiis (Paeon-yts) as 
atrisyllable. But when he comes to Aen. 12, 401— 


Paeonium in morem senior succinctus amictu— 


after referring to his comment on the passage in the 
Seventh Book, he adds ‘At h.1l.haeremus. An Paconjum 
trisyllabum ?’ He evidently distrusted his former conclu- 
sion. Bearing in mind that the nom. Paedntus, which 
might occur in a hexameter line, is never found, and that 
the Homeric form of the word Tawy is Tamwy, gen. Marho- 
voc, whence the adj. [Manévog would be formed (which is, in 
fact, found in the Anthology), we may, I think, very well 
leave Paeonius unquestioned. 

20. Pistrix is represented in L. and S. as making -icss 
in the genitive. But in Cic. Avat. 152, we read 


Flumine mixta retro ad Pistricis terga reverti. 


The word, therefore, is Prstriczs. 
VOL, IV. 2G 
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21. Praestigiae (which some write praestrig.) and the 
kindred words are by L. and S. marked as doubtful (sézg) ; 
but the z seems to be always long. The metrical passages 
quoted by L. and S. are the following :— 

Pl. Capt. 3, 3,9: 


Opérta quae fuére aperta sint, patent praestigiae. 
Caecil. apud Cic. de N. D.: 
Praestigias praestrinxit commoditds patris. 
Pl. Poen. 5, 3, 6: 
Praestigiator hic quidem Poents probust. 
Prud. Cath. 6, 41: 
Praestigiator dstu. 
Pertsteph. 2, 86: 
Suadéndo quos praestigiis. 
Pl. 77m. 3, 2, 37: 
Nunc mflier factast éx viro. Mala és praestigiatrix. 
Id. Am. 2, 2, 150: 


Aidt pol haec praestigiatrix malto mulier maxumast. 


In all these passages the word has the z long. There 
only remains 


Pl. Aul. 4, 4, 2: 


Ego edepol te praestigiator miseris jam accipiam modis. 


Here the z would seem to be short; but can there be a 
doubt, after the array of authorities we have seen, that 
Miller, Ussing, and the editors of the new Ritschl, are 
right in changing edefol to fol? 

22. Protervus, Proterve, are by L. and S., and in some 
other Dictionaries, marked short ( #rd¢.) ; and that is usually 
the quantity. In Horace and Ovid, who are rather fond 
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of the word, the o is always short. But in Plautus it is 
long. Thus in Am. 2, 2, 207: 


Afidacem esse, cénfidenter pré se et protervé loqui. ' 
In Bacch. 4, 3, 1: 
Pétulans, protervo fracundo d4nimo, indomito, incégitato. 
In Ter. Hec. 3, 5, 53: 
- Esse aitem tu quoque préterve iracindus es : 


the rhythm seems to indicate that the o in froferve is 
long, and Fleckeisen marks metrically as above. 

23. Quadriduum (or qguatriduum) is marked by L. and 
S. quatriduum (quadrid-); but this cannot stand beside 
biduum and triduum, as they rightly mark these words. 
In the line they quote from Plautus, Pers. 1, 1, 37, the MSS. 
have 


Quos continuo tibi reponam in hoc triduo aut quadriduo ; 


but Ritschl is, without doubt, right in omitting 27, and 
treating the verse as a Troch. Trim. Cat. 

24. Quotidianus (cottidianus). The quantity cottid. is by 
L. and S. and others mentioned as occurring in Cat. 68, 139; 
but as the text is certainly corrupt in that place (v. Ellis zz 
loc.), and the word ought not to appear there at all, this 
reference ought to disappear from our Latin Dictionaries. 

25. Scalpturto (so given in L. and S.) seems certainly 
not to be the right word in the one place where it appears, 
Plaut. Aw/. 3, 4, 8: 


fbi erat haec deféssa, occepit {bi scalpturire Gngulis. 


As Wagner there remarks, scalpurrire (cf. ligurrio, sca- 
turto) is best supported by MS. authority; and scalpturto 
would be a desiderative, and ought to have # short, which 
would not suit the metre. 

2G2 
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26. Szlo, selus. Curiously L. and S., whilst they mark 
the latter of these words as having z short, make that 
vowel long in sz/o (at least in one place: where szlo 
occurs in the Dictionary according to alphabetical order, 
it is marked si/o). The two words must surely go to- 
gether, and that sz/o has z long is proved by Plaut. Rud. 
a, 82:3 


Recalvom ac siloném senem, statitum, ventriédsum. 


27. Sertasis and ¢richtasts are marked by L. and S. as 
having @ short; but cepiacic and rprxyiaog certainly have the 
penult long : compare what has been said on £lephantzaszs. 

28. Strutzx. The gen. of this word is made sétruicts 
in L. and S. and in several other Dictionaries; but the 
true quantity is -zczs. In Plaut. Jfen. 1, 1, 26, we 
read 


Tantas struices céncinnat patinarias, 


where the metrical marks are as in the ed. of Ritschl, 
who says in his note, ‘#¢ /an/as Bothius imperite.’ The 
et, in fact, does not appear in the MSS., and was inserted 
by Bothe, apparently with the single view of making the 
penult of s¢ruzces short. In Liv. 36 (Ribbeck, Scen. Rom. i. 
p. 4) we have 


Qué Castalia pér struices saxeas lapsu accidit, 


which again shows that the z is long. 

29. Subsido. On this word L. and S. strangely say, 
‘collateral form acc. to 2d. conj. swdsedent,’ and refer to 
Lucan 1, 646. But in that line, which begins ‘ Subsi- 
dentque urbes,’ swds¢dent is the future of the 3rd conj., and 
there is no irregularity. 

30. Zetricus. L. and S. give the word as /aefricus, and 
mention, as another form of it, /é¢ricus; yet that thee is 
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naturally short appears from every example they cite. 
They refer to these passages of Martial :— 


6, 70, 8: 
Et quantum tetricae tulere febres ; 
7, 80, 2: 
Temperat et tetricae conticuere tubae ; 


4, 73, 0: 

Moverunt tetricas tam pia vita deas ; 
7, 96, 4: 

Ruperunt tetricae cum mala pensa deae ; 
11, 2,7: 
Lectores tetrici, salebrosum ediscite Santram ; 

and 12, 70, 4: 

Udorum tetricus censor et asper erat ; 


where L. and S. actually print taetricus, which the metre 
will not endure. They also quote two passages from 
Ovid, viz. :— 
Am. 3, 8, 68: 


At nunc exaequet tetricas licet illa Sabinas ; 


and 
A.A. 1,721: 


Hoc aditu vidi tetricae data verba puellae. 


In all these passages, as we see, the word is “¢ricus. I 
suppose the motive for marking it /érzcus, and preferring 
the spelling /aetrzcus, was to indicate an etymological con- 
nexion with ¢/aefer. But that is, I think, a very question- 
able rapprochement : the latter word means ‘foul, hideous’ ; 
the former, ‘stern, severe’; and these senses do not point 
to a common origin. 

Abjiigo, Cethégus, emaceratus, Emeticus, fortassé, gentili- 
cius, and dévis (‘for legvis,’ v. art. G), which are all found in 
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L. and S., must be errors of the Press, such as are inevit- 


able in a work of such dimensions. 


When the Dictionary 


gives vibro, vibrisso, but evibro, exvibrisso ; expalpinides, but 
Nummos-expalpinides ; petibilis, but expetibilts ; cinevrictus, 
but succinericius, the fault is more likely to lie with the 


writer than with the printer. 


It is to be regretted that 


this latest work of its class should, in the matter of prosody, 
be so little trustworthy.’ 


2 In my former Notes, Herm., vol. iv. 
p. 310, [omitted to mention an example 
of cumatilis, which might be cited to 
show that the @ is long. It is in 
Fragm. 114 of Titinius (Ribbeck, Scen. 
Rom. ii. p. 128)— 


et quem colos cumatilis 
Deceat. 


Ribbeck regards the a as long in this 
place; but it is obvious that other 
arrangements of the words might be 
adopted, as, ex. gr., 
et quem colos 

Cumatilis deceat, 
which would restore to cumatilis what 
certainly seems its right quantity. 


JOHN K. INGRAM. 





NOTE. 
CICERO, Ep. ad Alt. IV. 2, 4. 


Ille [Serranus | noctem sibi postulavit ; non concedebant. Remin- 
iscebantur enim Kal. Januar. Vix tandem T1B1 de mea voluntate 
concessum est. 


ATTILIUS SERRANUS had been active in oppos- - 

¢ ing the restoration of Cicero. On the Kalends of 

January, being besought by his father-in-law, Gnaeus 

Oppius Cornicinus, to withdraw his veto, Serranus had 

asked for a night’s reflection. This was granted, but he 
persevered in his opposition. 

Again, on the occasion referred to in the passage on 
which I comment, the question of Cicero’s indemnification 
being before the Senate, Serranus pronounced his veto 
on a resolution favourable to Cicero. Cornicinus ‘reén- 
acted his old vd/e,’ and begged his son-in-law to withdraw 
his opposition. Again Serranus asked for a night. The 
Senate, mindful of Jan. 1, refused. But at last the con- 
cession was made, and with the consent of Cicero, the 
person interested in the passing of the resolution. 

Such is the meaning of the passage. But TIBI is the 
reading of the Med. (corrected, by an obvious blunder, 
to siz, a solecism, in M’). The edd., ancient and modern, 
for fb¢ read z//z, or td et, or homint. But how does édz 
come to standin M? Surely no copyist, however stupid, 
finding 7//c, or zd ez, or homind (any of which words would 
give an easy sense), would have written /dz, which at first 
sight seems to give no sense at all. 
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But TIBI really admits of an excellent explanation. 
It is the ethical dative, which is found far more largely 
in Cicero than elsewhere, save only in the comic drama. 
I would render, ‘ After all, at last, /o and behold you, with 
my consent, the point was conceded.’ The vigorous ex- 
clamation is quite justified by the wnexpected announce- 
ment that Cicero himself was for conceding the request 
of Serranus, which was so adverse to his interests. 

Cp. hic fd2 rostra Cato advolat, Att. I. 14, 5; at ille 
tibé pergit Brundisium, vill. 8, 2; alter /dz descendit de 
Palatio, Rosc. Am: 133; novem 742 orbibus conexa sunt 
omnia, Rep. vI. 17. Cp. also ecce ¢b2 iv. Non. Febr. mane 
accepi litteras tuas, Att. vil. 19. If it be argued that here 
tbc might be confounded with the dative after concessum 
est, I would point to qui mzhz accubantes in convivio, 
Catil. 11. 10, where mzhz is the ethical dative (see Draeger’s 
Historische Syntax, vol. i. p. 433). 


ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 





LUCRETIUS. 


I. 950-1012. 


Sed quoniam docui, solidissima materiai 
Corpora perpetuo volitare invicta per aevom ; 
Nunc age, summal quaedam sit finis eorum, 
Necne sit, evolvamus: item, quod inane repertum est, 
Seu locus ac spatium, res in quo quaeque gerantur, 
Pervideamus, utrum finitum funditus omne 
Constet, an immensum pateat vasteque profundum. 957 
Omne quod est, igitur, nulla regione viarum 
Finitum est ; namque extremum debebat habere : 
Extremum porro nullius posse videtur 
Esse, nisi ultra sit quod finiat ; ut videatur, 
Quo non longius haec sensus natura sequatur. 
Nunc extra summam quoniam nihil esse fatendum est, 
Non habet extremum ; caret ergo fine modoqne : 
Nec refert, quibus assistas regionibus eius : 
Usque adeo, quem quisque locum possedit, in omneis 
Tantundem parteis infinitum omne relinquit. 966 
Praeterea, si iam finitum constituatur 
Omne, quod est, spatium, si quis procurrat ad oras 
Ultimus extremas, iaciatque volatile telum, 
Id validis utrum contortum viribus ire, 
Quo fuerit missum, mavis, longeque volare ; 
An prohibere aliquid censes obstareque posse ? 
Alterutrum fatearis enim sumasque, necesse est, 
Quorum utrumque tibi effugium praecludit, et omne 
Cogit ut exemta concedas fine patere. 
Nam sive est aliquid, quod prohibeat efficiatque, 
Quo minu’, quo missum est, veniat, finique locet se ; 
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Sive foras fertur, non est a fine profectum. 
Hoc pacto sequar, atque, oras ubiquomque locaris 
Extremas, quaeram, quid telo denique fiat. 
Fiet, uti nusquam possit consistere finis ; 
Effugiumque fugae prolatet copia semper. 
Praeterea spatium summai totius omne 
Undique si inclusum certis consisteret oris, 
Finitumque foret ; iam copia materiai 
Undique ponderibus solidis confluxet ad imum ; 
Nec res ulla geri sub caeli tegmine posset ; 
Nec foret omnino caelum, neque lumina solis : 
Quippe ubi materies omnis cumulata iaceret 
Ex infinito iam tempore subsidendo. 
At nunc nimirum requies data principiorum 
Corporibus nulla est ; quia nil est funditus imum, 
Quo quasi confluere, et sedeis ubi ponere possint ; 
Semper in assiduo motu res quaeque geruntur 
Partibus in cunctis, infernaque suppeditantur, 
Ex infinito cita, corpora material. 
Postremo ante oculos res rem finire videtur : 
Aér dissaepit colleis, atque aéra montes ; 
Terra mare, et contra mare terras terminat omneis: 
Omne quidem vero nihil est, quod finiat, extra. 
Est igitur natura loci spatiumque profundi, 
Quod neque clara suo percurrere flumina cursu 
Perpetuo possint aevi labentia tractu ; 
Nec prorsum facere, ut restet minus ire, meando : 
Usque adeo passim patet ingens copia rebus, 
Finibus exemtis, in cunctas undique parteis. 


HE old order, which Mr. Munro alters, is right :— 

In the first place, as Lucretius states it, the ques- 

tion is twofold: first, are the atoms infinite in amount? 

second, is space infinite in extent? (cf. Epicurus, af. Diog. 

Laert. x. 41: kat ppv Kal ry rAHVE THY cwudtwv areipdy éort 
TO Tav kal Tw peyéOe Tov Kevov). 

From 957 to 966, Lucretius states the general propo- 
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sition, that any one thing is only bounded by some other 
thing. 

This argument is applicable to both atoms and space. 

From 967 to 983 is the special argument for the infinity 
of space, that any one point taken as the last is only a 
fresh starting-point, ‘a new departure.’ 

This is the first argument for the infinity of space. 

From 984 to 997 is an ad absurdum in favour of the 
infinity of space ; and this is the second argument regard- 
ing space. 

Lucretius then introduces the last or third argument by 
his usual Jostremo, and makes his usual short appeal to 
the senses (998-1001). This habit is pointed out by Mr. 
Munro himself in a note on 701-704, p. 381, 3rd ed. 


II. 354-366. 


At mater viridis saltus orbata peragrans 
Linquit humi pedibus vestigia, eéc. 


Linguzt is right: the mother leaves her mark every- 
where. As to the phrase dingquere vestigia, cf. liquit pri- 
mordia, ii. 476; relinquit vestigia, iii. 308-309; vestigia 
linqui, 24. 320; and the whole passage shows that the cow 
is using her sense of szgh#, not smell : 


Omnia convisens oculis loca si queat usquam 
Conspicere (v. 357); 
and v. 364: 
Nec vitulorum aliae speczes ; 


but what is decisive is 


quiddam proprium notumque requirit ; 


whereas, if we read ‘ mosczt vestigia,’ she has already found 
proprium notumque. 
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In the parallel case of the kids, norunt is ‘ recognise’: 
so if noscit is ‘recognise,’ why does not the cow track her 
calf to the altar in place of adsistens? Why revisit stabu- 
lum? Lucretius is arguing that every living thing has an 
individual appearance of its own, 


Invenies tamen inter se differre figuris ; 
Nec ratione alia proles cognoscere matrem 
Nec mater posset prolem, 


and gives as a case in point the cow and her calf. ‘ Cog- 
noscere matrem’ is adopted by Virgil, Zc/. iv. 60. 


II. 975. 
genus humanum propritim de quibus auctum. 


Lambinus, with the approval of Mr. Munro, says :— 


‘Primum Latine dici non potest auctus dere aut ex re aliqua, 
sed auctus re aliqua,’ speaking of course (says Mr. Munro) 
of the atoms of which a thing is made (Munro, 3rd ed. 
p. 252), 

I. We can certainly use de of the changed material out 
of which the change is effected : 


Candida de nigris et de candentibus atra 
Qui facere adsuerat (Ov. Mef. xi. 314); 


and de may be used of the unchanged material : 
solido de marmore templa (Aen. vi. 69). 


As Epicurus recognises only two categories of Matter 
(roy cwuatwy Ta pév tore avyxploac, Ta 2 wv ai cuyxpiotc, 
Diog. Laert. x. 40), and as the atoms have no properties 
mAnv axhpatoc Kai Bapovg kai peyéBoug kai daa & avaykne oxir 
part cuupun gor, 2b, 54, Making and Growth are one and 
the same process. 
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II. With regard to the causal sense of de, so irritating 
to Lambinus and Mr. Munro, in the first place, the effect 
never precedes the cause; and, as the word consequence 
shows, the effect may be described as merely following the 


cause. 
As to the Latin, cf. Ov. Jel. iii. 260: 


gravidamque dolet de semine magni 
Esse Iovis Semelen ; 


Deque tuis lacrimis humida serta dabo (77is?. 111. iii. 82) 


(quoted by Mr. Munro and compared with Tib. I. vi. 52: 
et madefacta meis serta feram lacrimis) ; Stat. 7h. iv. 72: 


trunca vident de vulnere multo 
Cornua. 


III. Ex and de may be indifferently applied to the 
same instance :—Lucr. ii. 790-1: 


ex albis quoniam non alba creantur 
Nec, quae nigra cluent, de nigris, sed variis de. 


CICERO, Ad Quznt. Il. xi. 


‘Lucreti poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis luminibus 
ingeni, multae tamen artis.’ 


So all Mss., and, thus punctuated, rightly. ‘The poetry 
of Lucretius is just as you write ; it shows frequently great 
brilliancy of genius, and though the two are not often 
combined, much skill in composition.’ 

As for famen, cf. Ter. Ad. 1. ii. 30: 


Alieniore aetate post faceret tamen. 


' Frequently takes off the plural /uminzbus = there are 
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many purpurei panni, and the whole shows much metrical 
and linguistic craft. 

We must recollect the poor opinion Cicero and Lucre- 
tius had of Latin as a vehicle of Greek thought. 

As for artis, cf. Hor. Epes. 1. i. 59 :— 


vincit Terentius arte. 
Horace opposes avs to ingentum :— 


Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte, 


Ep. Ml. iii. 295; and to natura (2b. 408) :— 


Natura fieret carmen laudabile an arte. 


Sub with the Accusative of Time. 


Mr. Roby lays down that sud with the accusative of time 
means after. There are at least two passages in Horace 
where the nature of the case renders any meaning but just 


before ridiculous : 
ut marinae 


Filium dicunt Thetidis svd lacrimosa Trojae 
Funera (C. I. viii.). 

Tu secanda marmora 

Locas sud ipsum funus (C. II. xviii.). 


In Cicero we have 


Senatus fuit frequentior quam putabamus esse posse mense 
Decembri sub dies festos (ad Q. 11. ii.), 


Happily Rome had no Irish to bring the Senate to- 
gether in the recess. 

Mr. Roby quotes only one passage, which at first blush 
makes for him: 


Sub eas statim recitatae sunt tuae (ad F. x. 16). 
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Of course, from our point of view, sub here means after ; 
put in the Roman epistolary time sud is a point between 
the reading of the letter of Lepidus and the receipt of 
Cicero’s letter by Plancus: that is to say, in the order of 
time we have, first, the letter of Lepidus read ; second, the 
letter of Plancus read; and third, the notification of the 
first and second by Cicero to Plancus. So, in space, sud 
denotes a point between me and the object. For the 
passages in Horace I am indebted to Mr. R. F. T. Crook. 


2 COR. XI. 25. 
vuxOnpepov év BvOG memroinka. 


‘C’est un grand homme,’ says Voltaire; ‘il jure qu'il a 
été un jour et une nuit au fond de la mer.’ “Ev Bv@y may 
refer to the place of punishment beneath the waters, where 
the rebellious spirits were confined (see Delitzsch’s notes 
on Job, ix. 13, xxvi. 12-13: cf. Ed. Poe’s ‘Demons down 
under the Sea’); but it is also classical: 


tov ék Buv0od kAwornpa owlovres Aivov (ARBSCH. Cho. 500), 


shows that the word Buvfdc¢ does not involve of necessity 
great depth : in 
THv woAw xpovw Tore 


€& oipiwv Spapoteay és Bulov receiv, 


Soph. 47. 1081, 1082, é¢ Budv weceiv is opposed to run- 
ning fair; so that it may refer to the fact known to the 
reader of Thucydides, that an ancient ship did not go 
down, but lay water-logged till she went to pieces. Mr. 
Grote makes use of this in his argument in defence of the 
Athenians, when they condemned the six commanders for 
not taking off the survivors. As to the equivalence of 
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karadvecOa to tc BvOdv meotiv, cf. modAai wéAKRC, Kabarep 
wAoia Katadudueva, SidAAVYTa Gta THY KUBEpVNTOY Kal vavToV 


poxOnpiav.—Plat. Polzt. 302 a. 


ACTS, XXVI. 28. 


6 8¢ "Aypimmas mpds Tov IlatAov ey, év ddtyw pe TeBers Xprorriavoy 
yever Oa. 


St. Paul had asked the King if he believed in the Pro- 
phets—that is, in the prophecies of a Messiah. The King 
replies: That beltef which I, like all Fews, have in the 
Prophets does not help you much in your effort to convert me 
to your views as to your alleged Messiah. In no place is 
év oAfyw used as equivalent to wap’ oXiyov; and in the next 
verse St. Paul repeats the phrase, xal év oAlyw Kal év ToAAy ; 
that is, ot only in what you consider dXiyov—namely, belief 
im A Messtah—but also tn what I hold all tmportant—in THE 
Messiah. The Revised Version takes iv dAfyw as cognate 
to weiBeac, wth but little persuasion, while the American 
Committee vote for 2% a short time. If we connect the 
question with the answer, it is decisive in favour of zm a 
small point. Alford properly points out that the Autho- 
rised Version almost is at variance with the second év 
oXjLyy. 


JUVENAL. 


I. 157. 


Et latum media sulcum deducis arena. 


1 offer as a possibility: sulcum deducis = deducis sul- 
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cum luminis; Juvenal perhaps compressed into su/cum 
deducts Vergil’s 

Stella facem ducens 

Sen ie Tee eee ere, fe sulcus 

Dat lucem, 


Aen. ii. 694-698 ; cf. Lucan, v. 561-2: 


traxere cadentia sulcos 
Sidera ; 
1b, X. 502: 
solet aetherio decurrere sulco 
Trabs ; 


Sil. It. i. 353-7: 
sulcatum tremula secat aera flamma; 
16. XV. 1210-11: 
ferri inter nubila visus 
Anguis et ardenti radiare per aera sulco ; 
Val. Flac. i. 568 : 
ingenti flammantem nubila sulco 
facem. 
As to duco, cf. Lucret. iv. 140: 
umbram ducere late ; 
Aen, v. 528: 
crinemque volantia sidera ducunt ; 


Lucr. ii. 207 : 
flammarum ducere tractus. 


IV. 112. 


Marmorea meditatus proelia villa. 


An imitation of Lucan (v. 479-480) :— 


Ductor erat cunctis audax Antonius armis 
Iam tum civili meditatus Leucada bello. 


Marmorea is ‘rich’; cf. Sat. vii. 79-80 : 


Marmoreis Lucanus in hortis. 
VOL, IV. 2H 
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Iv. 128. 
Erectas in terga sudes. 


The common rendering ‘on the back’ must be wrong; 
that would be /ergo or 2” ¢ergo, tergis or in lergis. 
I formerly took this as ‘ Don’t you see his fins bristling 


in ridges?’ zz (#¢).denoting the last phase of the action; 
cf. Mart. I. xi. 6: 
qui Mentora frangis 
In scaphium ; 


Lucan, iii. 17: 
In multas laxantur Tartara poenas ; 


Lucret., vi. 399: 


Nec parcit in hostes, 


z. €. and does not reserve them for a future occasion against 
his enemies. 


In c. ace. = ‘on the back’ is not justified by zz factem 
(Juv. iii. 280), 2% ¢erram (Lucr. i. 889), 27 datus (Ov. Fast. 
Iv. vi. 64); for in all these cases the acc. points to the 
result of the motion. 

As to éerga signifying ‘ serrated ridge,’ cf. Verg. Georg. 
1. 97, 


quae suscitat aequore terga ; 
Lucan, v. 564-5, 
niger inficit horror 
Terga maris. 
But I now agree with Professor Brady, who takes “erga 
to mean the two sides of the fish, and this he illustrates by 


duplex spina (Verg. Georg. iii. 87). Ihave since found an 
exact parallel which proves his point : 


Cornibus aeriis atque in sua terga recurvis (Ov. Fast. v. 119). 


Here ¢erga is obviously the two sides of Capricorn. 
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/. 155- 
Discit ab hirsuta jaculum torquere capella. 


The gender of Azrsufa seems decisive in favour of the 
literal sense of cafe//a, as in proper names the real sex and 
not the gender is followed, as in Greek neuter names of 
women. Nor, independent of Mr. Lewis’s parallel, is ad 
indefensible, as it is taken in close connexion with /orguere ; 
ex equo is simply ‘mounted’; ad eguo torquere is ‘ to shoot 
as a man musl when on a horse.’ 


X. 365-6. 


Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, caeloque locamus. 


The sense is all in favour of hades: foresight eliminates 
chance. 

Numen is power, influence, and not miraculous assist- 
ance. How can foresight secure divine aid? 

The sentiment is taken from Democritus, who is intro- 
duced in this satire as laughing at fortune (52-3): 


cum Fortunae ipse minaci 
Mandaret laqueum mediumque ostenderet unguem : 


avOpwro. Tixns cidwrov érAacavro rpdpacw idins dBovdins: Bord 
yap ppdvyce Tixn paxerar, Ta SE wreiora ev Biw YuxH edéiveros dgvdep- 
kéew xari@vver—Eth. Fr. 14, ed. Mullach. 


T. MAGUIRE. 
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SYMPOSIACA. 


Homer, //. I.-vI. 


T has been mentioned to me, as a matter for some 

small regret, that a little more was not said, in the 

First Number of Hermathena, about the change proposed 
in Homer, Ceres, 229 :— 


> ‘ > , , , e , 
olda yap avtiropov méya péptepov bAoTopo10, 


with respect to which the help given in L. and S. was 
‘vAdrouog : a plant cut in the wood, used as a charm,’ and 
with respect to brorauvév: ‘a plant cut off at bottom for 
magic purposes: dub,’ 

I suggested that ovAordéuoo was the true reading, in the 
sense of ‘ gum-cutting,’ or ‘cutting teeth,’ as we say; and 
that vrorauvdy means ‘the cutting upward of the young 
tooth through the gums.’ Then Demeter will say to Meta- 
neira, of the babe Demophodn, v. 227-230: ‘I will nurse 
him ; and I do not expect that, through some misconduct 
of his nurse, any convulsive fit will hurt him, nor any cut- 
ting of the teeth; for I know a remedy very superior (to 
those usually employed) in the case of teething, and also 
an excellent preventive of the very painful convulsive fit.’ 

It seems strange that it should be possible to make an 
incontrovertible emendation even in ‘the book of Homer’ 
—the object of so much loving criticism through so many 
generations. Except during ‘the Dark Ages,’ it has been 
the book most read for entertainment and profit by all the 
cleverest and best-informed men who lived in a period of 
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more than 2500 years. In ‘the Dark Ages’ ambitious 
people were taken up with a struggle for or against some 
kind of religious supremacy, and the literary men with 
patristic and Papal theology. The early Christian bishops 
had also put quite out of sight, and nearly exterminated, 
all Greek literature except their own, and such portions 
of the old as might be made to seem to be consistent with 
it. Of the latter was Plato, especially, and even Aristotle ; 
but they succeeded in destroying utterly Archilochus, 
Mimnermus, Ibycus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Anacreon, Phile- 
mon, Menander, Antimachus, and many more, whose 
beautiful works have not been replaced by anything that 
deserves mention in comparison. The Greeks themselves 
almost thought that they ought to place Archilochus and 
Antimachus on the same level of excellence as Homer. 
One hundred and five plays of Menander alone—whom 
I regard as superior to all other writers of plays not tra- 
gic (for you cannot call his plays ‘comedies’ in the modern 
sense)—were thus extinguished for ever. Meineke calls it 
‘impia Byzantinorum tmperatorum pietas, and refers you 
to ‘Petrus Alcyonius de Exttio, 1. p. 69:—se puerum ex 
Demetrio Chalcondyla audivisse narrat, sacerdotes Graecos 
hoc a Caesaribus impetrasse ut Menandrt, Philemonis, Sap- 
phus, Mimnermt, Alcaet, aliorumque poetarum carmina 
comburerentur ; eorumgue tn locum Gregorit Naztanzent 
carmina (see, if you like, Anth. Pal. ed. Jac. VII. pp. 539- 
604, and the Xproriavev ’Emcypampara, I. pp. 3-34) sabstetu- 
erentur. Ipsa Alcyontt verba vide apud Fabric. B. G. Ul. 
p- 460.’ 

With only such Greek poetry to read as that indicated 
above, in the brackets, it is no wonder that there was no 
great reading of Greek poetry in ‘the Dark Ages,’ and so 
Dante, ‘ the first great writer of the first modern language,’ 
seems to have known no Greek, not even the ‘Gregorian 
Epigrams.’ Petrarch’s biographer, Campbell, says he, 
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Dante, did not even know the Greek alphabet, vol. i, 
p. 233. Otherwise the cleverest and best-informed men 
in all those generations seem to have been quite as much 
occupied about Homer as about anything else. Those 
who wrote, and whose works have been allowed to come 
down to us, are always quoting his verses as something 
impressive and authoritative beyond any other influence: 
they have him off by heart, and their souls are full of 
him. It is the merest ignorance to think or say that 
Aristotle and Greek gentlemen of his time were not cri- 
tical readers of Homer, in the best and highest sense of 
the word ‘critical.’ Aristotle makes few remarks of a 
destructive or disparaging character about the text, and 
is like Epicurus, who did not much interfere with the 
popular belief about gods. A similar reason accounts for 
each paralogy. It was no use trying to dethrone the 
Homer: of Aristotle’s day: it was no use trying to de- 
throne the gods of Epicurus’s day; and so he left them 
well enthroned at a very safe distance. See Cic. WV. D. 
I. 44. 123: ‘ Postdontus disseruit ... . quae (Epicurus) de 
dits tmmortalibus dixerit, nvidiae detestandae gratia dixisse. 
They did not wish to be torn in pieces by the rabble: 
why should they? 

From as early as there is any trace, the wisest Greeks 
were devoted readers and critics of Homer, and not in 
any flippant and puny manner, but with correct observa- 
tion and real capacity. So you find a critical selection 
of Homeric forms and phrases adapted to other kinds of 
poetry in such fragments of the 8th, 7th, and 6th centu- 
ries B.C., as have escaped the ghastly wreck and wreckers. 
There is nothing in any literature as charming and soul- 
fascinating as those fragments are. Solon prayed he 
might not die till he had learned the odes of Sappho off by 
heart. But a critical axiom of Anaxagoras, whose teach- 
ing influenced so greatly Pericles, Socrates, and Euri- 
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pides, is worthy of repeated notice: doxet d? mowrocg rhv 
‘Ouhoov mowjow aropyvacBa elvat mept aperij¢c cal Secarocbvne, 
Diog. L. 1. 3. 7: ‘He seems to have been the first to 
declare that Homer’s poetry is all about virtue and up- 
rightness.’ This is exactly what Horace says, £zsé. 1. 2. 3, 
and Grote denies in a very unaccountable manner. But 
there are persons who can take in nothing unless the ser- 
mon is preached at them out to the bitter end, in the 
disgusting fashion adopted by Xenophon, //zstorzae Graecae, 
by Polybius, and, I regret to say, by Strabo. They never 
leave the account to tell its own story: they leave no 
opportunity unaccepted of launching at you the whole 
sackful of didactic reflexions; as if there was no chance 
of their readers possessing any sense. Homer and Virgil 
are not like that: they knew that people object to be 
lectured, and to have it assumed that they are both very 
stupid and very wicked. Their teaching is conveyed en- 
tirely ‘between the lines,’ and one feels that the writers 
were not only the most highly gifted, but also the most 
polite and amiable of men. That aesthetic remark of 
Anaxagoras is of singular value, and ought to apply to 
all poetry which is intended to please. 

Not to be too particular in small space, it may be well 
to pass on to Aeschylus, rov rpayindv, as they called him, 
and ‘that old demi-god who hit the mark in everything 
he wrote,’ Satyric Drama and Tragedy alike (Anth. Pal. 
vil. 411). Aeschylus was plainly of the same opinion as 
Anaxagoras. His Zumenzdes is the most foudroyant and 
deterrent sermon that was ever preached against sin; yet 
he says of it in a passage which, in this preliminary gos- 
sip about Homer, I will translate throughout, Atnen. 
8.39: ‘. . . the words of the beautiful and illustrious poet 
Aeschylus, who said that his tragedies were only suices 
from Homer’s grand banquets. Aeschylus was a philo- 
sopher of the very highest rank; who, when he was on one 
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occasion unjustly adjudged not to have won the first prize, 
said, “I dedicate my tragedies to Time, and I know that 
I shall reap the honour they deserve.” ’ 

It is not necessary to say more about Aristotle; and 
of Aristarchus I will only record once more what is said, 
Athen. 14. 34, how that Panaetius, the Rhodian philo- 
sopher and friend of Scipio Aemilianus, gave him the name 
Mavric, ‘the diviner, because he readily made out, as by 
inspiration, the meaning of obscure verses.’ As com- 
pared with Aristotle, Aristarchus had the great advan- 
tage of living under the protection of a literary monarch 
who had absolute power, and no fear of any bigoted Athe- 
nian democracy. This partly applies also to Plutarch, 
for the Roman imperial rule was gracious and tolerant, 
except when fanatics disturbed the public peace in an 
aggressive way, for their own ends, and without provo- 
cation. Plutarch’s ‘Homeric Studies’ seem to me to 
be remarkably good and excellent. He was like Sosibius 
(contemporary with Callimachus, 260-240, B.C.), wonder- 
fully clever at solving critical difficulties, Qavyaotog Avurixde, 
Athen. 11. 85, a Aurudc being opposed to évarariKde, ‘a 
propounder of difficulties.’ Thus in Hom. Od. 14. 39:— 
‘and all at once the mightily-barking dogs caught sight 
of Ulysses, and, giving tongue, they ran at him; but 
Ulysses knowingly sat down, and his staff dropped from 
his hand,’ the question propounded is: ‘Why was Ulys- 
ses so shrewd and politic in sitting down and dropping 
his stick?’ The dogs were probably a sort of big mas- 
tiffs of the Epirot or Molossian breed (Arist. H. A. 3. 16, 
says ‘the biggest dogs are in Epirus,’ and 20.9. 1. 2, 
which requires to be pointed otherwise and to be emended 
slightly: I put the stop after rpoBarac instead of after 
aAXorc, and insert adda before rw peyéOoc: ‘as for the breed 
of dogs in Molossia, with respect to cleverness in hunting 
game and following cattle, it is no better than what can 
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be found elsewhere; but it is superior in point of size and 
in courage to fight wild beasts’). De Quincey solves the 
question thus: ‘ He stooped to pick up a stone; dogs can- 
not bear being thrown at; and xpavay Ithaca is a place 
where there is a plenty of stones lying about.’ That is 
comical but not convincing. Plutarch’s answer seems 
better, de Soll. Anim. 15: ‘dogs never continue to fight 
with the prostrate and those who have submitted, pro- 
vided their antagonists are of similar habits with them- 
selves. That is: dogs are omnivorous, like man, and 
there is no natural antipathy, 2x94, but rather a orépyn- 
Opov between dog and man. If Ulysses had been a rat, 
or a fox, or a cat, or a hare, it would have been different. 
The dogs of Eumaeus are satisfied as soon as he declares 
himself defeated, and when their work of guarding the 
kraal is done. But they kept an eye on him, and he 
seemed to be in danger until Eumaeus came. 

It also seems to be a token of great critical care that 
every line was obelized in which the article, that was to 
be, appeared to be used as the Attic article and not as 
a pronoun of the third person. 

The reverence felt for the ‘book of Homer’ was so 
great that I find only two places in which the profane and 
sacrilegious expression is used éfevaaro BiBAo¢ ‘Onhoou, ‘ the 
book of Homer is wrong.’ One is Anth. Pal. XI. 356, 
Anon., where it is only said in jest. But Nonnus (ab. 600 
A.D.), Dionys. 42, 164, is certainly wrong, where he uses 
the same form of BAacgnuia and confounds wé@o¢ with 
’Agpovirn. Plato is the chief sceptic about Homer’s un- 
erring sagacity. His strictures seem to me to be inva- 
riably silly and impertinent. He did mot appreciate 
Homer’s practical wisdom, and the pertinence of every- 
thing he says to the various departments of human life. 
Homer would not have thought much of Plato. He would 
agree with Aristotle, who lost no time in writing a refuta- 
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tion of that omnium-gatherum of sophisms and of Greek 
words perversely used, the Phaedo; and would have 
approved of the famous verdict, Arist. Anal. Post. 1, 22, 8: 
xapétw Ta elon’ tepetiopata yap tort, ‘Adieu, ye idealities: 
ye are as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ The 
later Greek word for ‘Adieu!’ was owWZe0, odZov, Anth. Pal. 
v. 241 (Paulus Silentiarius, ab. 530 A. D.), awZo.0, Ach. Tat. 
6. 1—a meaning not given in L. and S.' 

It may be well to append to this preface a translation 
of some old ascriptions of praise to Homer, which seem 
not to be as well known as they might be with advantage. 
They are all anonymous. Some other very interesting 
epigrams on Homer may be found in Plutarch, de Vit. ef 
Poes. Hom. 3. 

Anth. Plan. 293: ‘I do not clearly make out either his 
name or the place where he was born: O Gott im Him- 
mel! I wonder if Homer has the glory of verses that you 
made yourself.’ This is clever enough; for one hardly 
suspected Zeus of being able to make Greek verses like 
Homer, nor of playing chess like Morphy, nor billiards 
like Roberts, nor cricket like W. G. 

lbid. 300: ‘To everlasting and from everlasting thou, 
O Homer, art the theme of praise.’ 

Lbid. 302: ‘ At last, and hardly, Nature found out the 
way to make him, and then ceased from her labours, 
having turned all her attention to the production of only 
one Homer.’ This is the source of Dryden’s famous and 
fulsome epigram beginning ‘Three poets in three distant 
ages born.’ 

Lid. 304: ‘While telling the story of a city that was 
burnt by its captors, you make all those cities jealous 
that have not been sacked.’ 

I quote one more because of its importance, and also 
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for the purpose of recording my opinion that it was writ- 
ten by Simonides, the nonpareil and prince-paramount 
poet of epigrams. Naturalised at Athens, and living for 
nearly twenty years with Hipparchus, he might very well 
identify himself with the Athenian people. The Greek of 
the epigram is too pure, concise, and forcible to be writ- 
ten by any one but Simonides. (I think the Alexandrine 
critics struck his name off it because he was born in the 
island of Ceos, and wrote the epigram about Hipparchus 
which follows, App. Epigr. 78 :— 


h ey’ ’AOnvaiorer hows yevel? jvik’ "Apioro- 


, ow a ae , 
yeitwv “Irmapxov xteive kai “Appodios— 


the absent are alway wrong, and, besides, I cannot ima- 
gine that Simonides could fail to sympathise with the 
inauguration of that era of heroism and freedom, the 
praises of which he lived to express in epigrams of un- 
paralleled elegance.) Anth. Pal. 11. 442:—‘ When I had 
thrice made myself supreme, the people of Erechtheus 
thrice drove me out, and thrice brought me back; me, 
the great councillor Peisistratus: who also collected “ the 
book of Homer” which was sung before in detached por- 
tions: for that “‘unvalued”’ poet was a countryman of 
ours, if, as indeed we did, we Athenians colonised Smyrna.’ 


By means of J/. I. 434 tordv © isroddky méXasay and 
v. 480, of 8 isréy orijoavro, | explain Eur. Zroad. 1147-1 :— 


a > , , 
Hpets pev ovv, OTav ov KoopynoYS veKuy, 


yiv 78 érapmirxovres dpotper Sopy, 
where apovpev Sdpv means ‘we will hoist the mast.’ Hesy- 
chius explains déov by nav EvAov ff Soxdv. Seneca’s way of 
translating it, Zroades, 11. 763 and 817, is ‘avcoras classts 
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legit’: and ‘ Abripite propere classts Argolicae moram.’ It 
may be inferred that he did not know that ddpu meant ‘ the 
stick’ or ‘mast’ of the ship. 

In that Book ‘of venerable antiquity,’ as some one 
says, the Second of the Iliad, it seems to me that ovdoc¢ 
"Ovepoc, vv. 6 and 8, is adequately explained as ‘whole 
and undivided,’ a dream that was complete in itself and 
not interrupted by heterogeneous dream-fancies. This 
will be neither ‘pernicious,’ Buttm., nor ‘ mischievous,’ 
Grote, nor ‘manifest,’ etc., etc. I would suggest the 
translation ‘one and the same’ for the two passages where 
the word occurs: thus v. 6, ‘to send to Atrides Agamem- 
non a One and the Same Dream,’ and v. 8, ‘come, go, 
thou One and the Same Dream.’ 

There is no possibility, in my opinion, of ayovoc* mean- 
ing anything else but ‘ without children’ in //. UI. 4o:— 


, , 
«(9 Sedes dyoves T ewevar, dyapds 7 arrodec Oat, 


Hector says: ‘you are a person who ought to have 
no children, and I wish you may not.’ It is a common 
form of curse upon a coward, not fit to be the father of 
children. ayovocg nowhere means ‘unborn.’* In Eur. Phoen. 
1597, it means ‘not fit to be born,’ as the Scholiast 
rightly explains: avri rov, wi moémovra eivae teXDijva. In 
Jl. 1X. 455, the father of Phoenix, Amyntor Ormenides, 
uttered the curse in anger and revengefully, pijrore yoi- 
vaaw olow éipicceaba pirov vidv, ‘that he (Phoenix) might 
never have a son to set upon the grandfather’s knees.’ 
That would be in the way in which the new-born Ulysses 
was placed by nurse Eurycleia on the knees of the knave 
Autolycus, that he might name him and know that the 


27 am told that L. and S. have Heliod. Aeth. 1v. 12: where the he- 


modified their account of the word. roine’s mother is &yoves Kal &rekvos, 
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vulture was driven away, Catullus, 68. 119. The same 
thing is found in Lucr. Il. 614, Munro: ‘guza numen qui 
niolarint matris, et ingratt genitoribus invents stint, signt- 
ficare volunt indignos esse putandos, vivam progeniem qui tn 
oras lumints edant, ‘must be deemed unworthy to bring 
a living offspring into the borders of light.’ ayovog¢ occurs 
only in that one place in Homer: amae and arexvoe do not 
occur at all. When Ctesippus had thrown the cow’s foot 
at Ulysses, Od. XX. 307, Telemachus says it was well he 
did not hit him, or he (Tel.) would have pierced him 
through and through with his spear, ‘and then your father 
would be occupied about your funeral instead of your mar- 
riage.’ That is the same curse. It occurs also Od. xvi. 
476: ‘I wish death may overtake Antinous before his 
marriage,’ Ulysses to A., when he has thrown the foot- 
stool at him. And Od. 15. 524: ‘Zeus knows whether he 
will bring about for them an evil day before their mar- 
riage,’ Telemachus to Theoclymenus, of the suitors. 
Orestes invokes the same curse on himself, Aesch. Cho. 
1006: dAoiunv mpdobev && Oe@v adwarce—‘ sooner let me die 
childless!’ When Ulysses says, //. 2. 260: un& ére TnAgua- 
Xo1o maTHp KEkAnpévog einv, the same thing is meant: ‘may 
I die childless!’ for Telemachus was his only son, and 
tnAbyEToc. 

In proceeding to discuss the word rnAbyeroe, //. III. 175, 
where Helen says she left behind her watda rnAvyérnv, I 
think I cannot do better than quote a few lines from Charles 
Sorel’s Hitstotre Comique de Francion, p. 109, Garnier 
Fréres, Paris, 1877. The book was first published in 
1622 A.D. ‘ Un an apres qu'il eut épousé cette femme, tl eut 
une fille delle, et encore une autre au bout dun méme terme. 
Quant & mot, Je vins au monde cing années apres qu tls furent 
Jounts ensemble... . . Atnst ze naquis dauphin. Sorel 
is evidently speaking of himself, and he is an exact 
example of a maicg rnAbyeroc. After teaching this true 
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meaning of the word for more than twenty years, I can- 
not yet profess myself satisfied as to its formation and 
derivation. The word is used with predilection, of a son, 
such as Francion, born after /wo sisters, or Orestes, J/. 9. 
143, 482, born after ¢hrece sisters, or Demophooén, Hom. 
Ceres, 101, after four, whose names were ‘ Callidice, Clei- 
sidice, Demo the lovely, and Callithoe, who was eldest 
of all.’ This reads very much as if it were the original 
of Virgil’s ‘przmusque Machaon,’ Aen. 2. 263, where the 
first in order is mentioned later in the list. This is, I 
think, the primary meaning, and it brings us face to face 
with @nAuréxoc, ‘ producing only female offspring,’ when 
the male offspring is most ardently looked for by the 
parents. The son is wodveveroc, acracwe te, Hom. Ceres. 
164. The word is said of a child who is born when there 
has been an interval which made some doubt whether a 
child would be born at all, as in the case of Hermione, 
//. M11. 175, or when there was some fear that the mother 
was altogether @nAuréxog and would not produce any son, 
mwoAAoiow émi xreadrecot, J/. IX. 482, and émi xrearecot AuréaAa, 
Il. 5. 153, ‘to leave in charge of the property.’ 

Francion’s father and Agamemnon, and Menelaus and 
Celeus were not old men; so that the word cannot mean 
‘born to the father in his old age,’ but only ‘ at some dis- 
tance from the time of ‘marriage great enough to excite 
fear that no son would be born to inherit the wealth and 
carry on the name and fame of the father.’ Of course the 
father mzght be old, as apparently in the case of Phaenops, 
Zl. 5. 153, but that is only an accident. Megapenthes is 
a tnAbyerog son of Menelaus, Od. 4. 11, born to him from 
a slave girl, when he despaired of male offspring by Helen. 
Paris has no child by Helen, so that Hector’s curse that 
he might be ayovog was realised. 

In short, then, the word rnAvyeroe is said of a son and 
heir (and in default of a son, a daughter) who has disap- 
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pointed the expectation of the would-be parents for some 
time, long enough to make them seriously anxious as to 
whether he would come at all; and often when the mother 
has shown a capacity for producing only female children, 
OnAvréKog, as Opposed to appevordxoc, Arist. Gen. An. I. 18. 
27. That such a son should be ayamrnrég, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus in Theocr. 17. 64, roAvebyero¢ aomaaide te, of Demo- 
phoén, Hymn. Ceres, 164, and roXvapnrog, Od. 19. 401, of 
Ulysses, is natural enough: ‘ well-beloved,’ dzen-azmé, and 
chért are, however, only collateral and inferential mean- 
ings of the word. I have observed that sons born after 
sisters, as Shakspeare after Joan and Margaret, often 
unite the graces and talents of both sexes in a very charm- 
ing manner; blending a Sapphic vigour with a Petrar- 
chian tenderness, as Shakspeare does so conspicuously : 
dpoevt yao pwuy OjrAvv Eu&e xaow, Anth. Plan. 4. 287. 

Ceres is called povvordxog in Nonnus, Dzon. 6. 31, povvo- 
rokot O& TnAVYéTOVE dia Taidag aét TEOM~oVEL TOKHEec—*‘ for the 
parents of only one child are always in anxious fear about 
the safety of their rnAdyeroc. 

The doubt which remains as to the formation of the 
word, although the true meaning is clear, and clearly 
unknown to the Greeks (Eur. /ph. 7. 827), may be stated 
thus: one cannot be sure whether it is formed from @jAve 
and yfyvouae in some such signification as is indicated 
above, or from rijAs, rijAv, and yiyvoua (Passow), mean- 
ing ‘born at a time distant from the time of marriage of 
the parents.’ I observe that the French traveller, Sir John 
Chardin, Evelyn’s friend, and whose tomb may be seen 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, quotes casually a Persian word, 
‘tyoul,’ of which one meaning is ‘distant.’ The distance 
might be only a few years, just enough to excite uneasiness. 
It ought not to be forgotten that the Roman proper name 
‘Proculus’ was derived by them from frocu/, Paul. ex 
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Fest. p. 225, Miill., with some idea of ‘distance,’ probably 
the same as in rnAbyeroc. Similar proper names are ‘ Ofi- 
ter, cugus pater, avo vivo, mortuus est’; Vopiscus, ‘one of 
twins born alive after the premature birth and death of 
the other’; and Agrippa applied to those ‘guorum in 
nascendo non caput sed pedes primi exstiterint, Aul. Gell. 
XIV. 16. 

The preceding analysis has exhausted all the passages 
where Homer and others use rnAvyeroc. I may say in 
conclusion that Oedipus was rnAvyerog of Laius, Pallas 
of King Evander, Aen. 8. 581, ‘dum te, care puer, mea 
sola et sera voluptas, complexu teneo, and Ascanius of 
Aeneas, Aen. 6. 764, ‘quem tibt longaevo serum Lavinia 
conjux educet, where Virgil gets himself into a hobble 
again about a child. Aeneas was in the full bloom and 
vigour of youth when he was drowned, about ten years 
after his famous combat with Achilles. Servius, driven 
to his wits’ efd about ‘ dongaevo,’ says, ‘2.¢. Deo: aevum 
non nist tn deos ventt.’ 

The passage in Pindar, O/. 11. 86, is about one sort 
of maic rnAbyeroc. He says that the lyric encomium is 
to the victorious gymnast ‘like a much longed-for son 
born to a father from his wife, when he has now got to 
the other side of youth: which son greatly warms his soul 
with love; for wealth that is to have a strange interloper 
to take charge of it is most hateful to a dying man.’ And 
Catullus seems to have had that passage before his mind 
when he said, 68. 119: 


‘nam neque tam carum confecto aetate parenti 
una caput sert nata nepotts alit, 
qui cum divitiis vex /andem inventus avitis 
nomen testatas intulit in tabulas, 
impia derisi ge#flis gaudia tollens, 
suscitat a cano volturium capiti.’ 
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The ‘volturium’ is the ynpworfe, ‘collateral relation’ 
(only once in Homer): ‘nor so dear to an aged grandsire 
is the life of a late-born grandson whom a daughter is, 
nursing: which grandson, hardly at last obtained, when 
he has had his name entered in the well-attested will 
as heir to ancestral wealth, chases the vulture from the 
grandsire’s hoary head, and thwarts the unholy joys of 
the baffled ynoworic’—gentzlis is the ynpworhe and serus 
nepos is the rnAdbyeroc, in this case, a grandson. 

In Jd. IV. 191: dpuay’ & Kev maboyor peAavawy ddvvawy 
we ought to read ratoy oe. 


Thid 271+ rh & Amwimrsisie wodfnaoa vedboac: ‘the ridges 

















THE note on Homer’s modcuoro yépupar seemed requisite, because the interpreta- 
tion in Liddell and Scott, although substantially the same, is not very clearly 
expressed, and is given in a hesitating and undecided manner. 

It may be added, that the old Roman historian, Q. Claudius Quadrigarius 
(History of Rome from the capture of the city by the Gauls to the seventh 
Consulship of C. Marius), who is always quoted with much respect for his 
Latin style and accurate narration of events, has used ‘ pons’ in the same sense. 
Aulus Gellius, ix. 13, gives a long extract from Quadrigarius, where he repre- 
sents the fight between T. Manlius Torquatus and the Gaulish giant to have 
taken place in sight of the twc armies, ‘in ipso ponti’ (sic.), This can mean 
nothing but the wéAeuowo yépupa. 

Homer uses the plural yépupa, because ‘the intervening space’ was con- 
tinually changing, which was not the case when Torquatus fought. 
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turned towards the enemy. 

In Z/. Vv. 89: rdv & ovr ap re yépupa tepypéva icxavowarr, 
the word éepyuévac means ‘that have been built to restrain’ 
the river. 











Ibid. V. 311: wal vi xev vO adXorro avak avipay Aivetag— 
of course améAorro 75 amwAero. I think it ought to be writ- 
ten aréAwro. This borrowing of a mora by one syllable 
from an adjacent one occurs in vmefpexov for vmepetyov, 
VOL. IV. 21 
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Fest. p. 225, Mill., with some idea of ‘distance,’ probably 
the same as in rnAbyeroc. Similar proper names are ‘ Of7- 


ter, cugus pater, avo vivo, mortuus est’; Vopiscus, ‘one of 


twins born alive after the premature birth and death of 
the other’; and Agrippa applied to those ‘guorum in 
nascendo non caput sed pedes primi exstitertnt, Aul. Gell. 
XIV. 16. 

The preceding analysis has exhausted all the passages 
where Homer and others use rnAvyeroc. I may say in 
conclusion that Oedipus was rnddvyerog of Laius, Pallas 
of King Evander, Aen. 8. 581, ‘dum te, care puer, mea 
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when he said, 68. 119: 


‘nam neque tam carum confecto aetate parenti 
una caput sert nata nepoits alit, 
qui cum divitiis vix fandem inventus avitis 
nomen testatas intulit in tabulas, 
impia derisi gen/ilis gaudia tollens, 
suscitat a cano volturium capiti.’ 
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The ‘volturium’ is the ynpworie, ‘ collateral relation’ 
(only ozce in Homer): ‘nor so dear to an aged grandsire 
is the life of a late-born grandson whom a daughter is, 
nursing: which grandson, hardly at last obtained, when 
he has had his name entered in the well-attested will 
as heir to ancestral wealth, chases the vulture from the 
grandsire’s hoary head, and thwarts the unholy joys of 
the baffled ynoworhe ’—genitilis is the ynoworhe and serus 
nepos is the rnAbyerog, in this case, a grandson. 

In Jd. IV. 191: papuay’ & kev maboyor psAavawy ddvvawy 
we ought to read ratoy oe. 

Ibid. 371: ri & dmumrebeie wodsuoro yepbpac ; ‘the ridges 
of grim war,’ as Milton says in the manner zzamadzlis et 
tllaudatus, in which he always translates Greek and Latin, 
mean only the space over which two armies have to march 
in order to fight. That interval of ground is like a yégupa, 
or embankment, or other contrivance for getting across 
a river or a ravine: yépupa woAguovo means only ‘the space 
between the two armies.’ 

Ibid. 440: Aside 7 j= PEBoe Kai "Epi auorov peuavia— 
auorov has nothing to do with pdéroc, ‘a pledget for keep- 
ing open the lips of a wound,’ of which device Homer 
knew nothing, but is a euphonic inversion of the letters 
in drouoy, ‘ uninterruptedly,’ ‘ without any cessation or sur- 
cease.’ 

A little below, v. 448, dugaddecoar does not mean 
‘bossed’ or ‘spiked,’ but ‘humped,’ ‘with a convex form 
turned towards the enemy.’ 

In J/. Vv. 89: rov & ovr ap re yépupa tepypévae icxavowary, 
the word éepyuévac means ‘that have been built to restrain’ 
the river. 

Ibid. V. 311: wat vb xev vO arddoir0 avak avdpwy Aivetac— 
of course ardAorro 78 amwAcro. I think it ought to be writ- 
ten aréAwro. This borrowing of a mora by one syllable 
from an adjacent one occurs in dmeipeyov for vrepetyov, 
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éippeiog for tvppetoc, axnxéuevocg for axaynuévog, two 4, pro- 
nounced ovog 6, fo being made into ov, dapelere for Sapijre, 
etc., etc. 

Ibid. 336: 

&v0" éropegdpevos peyabipov Trdéos vids 
dxpnv ovrace xeipa perddpevos oft Sovpi 
a&BAnxpyv. 

An amusing specimen of a Homeric zp0é3Anua is given, 
Plutarch, Symp. 1x. 4. The question is: ‘ Which of Aphro- 
dite’s hands did Diomedes wound?’ ‘ You might as well 
ask with which leg was Philip lame,’ is the answer. ‘ Not 
at all; for Demosthenes does not indicate it in the con- 
text.’ Then two reasons are given why it was the right 
hand: she would be holding Aeneas in that as being the 
one with which she caught him up, and dropped him 
when it was hurt. On her arrival at Olympus, she is 
taunted by Athené with having scratched her hand against 
the brooch of some Greek lady while caressing her: now 
it is with the right hand that one usually caresses a dar- 
ling : Q.E. D. 

Ibid. 387: yxadrxéy 8 tv Kepauy déero reroKaidexa pijvac, 
‘and he was kept a prisoner in a copper jar for thirteen 
months.’ This reads like something in ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights,’ and ‘Le Diable Boiteux,’ where Asmo- 
deus is kept confined in a glass phial, well stoppered, for 
some period not stated. The ‘stone-jug’ is ‘the prison’ 
in thieves’ jargon. In Cyprus the prison was called képa- 
proc, no doubt from its shape, the same as that of the Robur 
or Lautumiae on the Capitoline at Rome. Athenaeus, VI. 
15, says that Cleopatra of Alexandria was the first to talk 
of apyvpovv Kal xpvaovv xépapyov, as if one were to say ‘gold 
and silver porcelain.’ It is clear that Homer was before 
her in saying yadxovv xépayov. Strabo, v. 12, speaks of 
‘wooden jars,’ EvAwo ribo, for roc in Greece, and cadus 
in Italy, were never made of wood, and did not mean 
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‘cask.’ In Strabo, 1. c., wi#o: means ‘vats,’ as large as 
those at James’s Gate Brewery, for he says they were ‘ big- 
ger than a house,’ in Cisalpine Gaul, v. 218. 

The exact and impartial criticism of Homer and Virgil 
in comparison together, as made by Macrobius, Saturna/lia, 
Books III.-VI., is very valuable and praiseworthy. In pass- 
ing on to the line of Homer which makes me mention him, 
I may say that Macr. always writes Vergilius, as it is 
written in the very old Medicean Ms. of Virgil preserved 
at Florence. This MS. belonged to Macarius, brother of 
Turcius Rufius Apronianus Asterius, one of the consuls 
at Rome in the year 494 A.D. Turcius says in some ele- 
giac verses written at the end of the Eclogues in the Ms., 
that he went over it throughout, putting the right punc- 
tuation and correcting the clerical mistakes of the library- 
clerk who copied it, with his own hand. In talking with 
Dr. James Henry about this most carefully guarded Ms. 
(never collated except while the chief Librarian holds it 
in his hand, in which way Dr. Henry collated the whole 
of its Aeneid, ‘ a courtesy repeated daily for several weeks,’ 
as he says in his Aenezdea, vol. I. p. xxv.), Dr. H. used to 
say that it was quite probable that the MS. was as old as 
the time of Augustus, and might even be a copy of Virgil’s 
own copy, and sold by ‘ Sosii, Fratres,’ in some street off 
the Forum. That has never seemed to me to be impro- 
bable. But Dr. J. Henry held at the same time that Ver- 
gilius is the vulgar, easy, and slurring way of spelling and 
pronouncing the name: that you might. as well say vergo 
for wrgo, and verga for virga (the latter came into vogue 
but vergo never, for an obvious reason). In the Greek 
transcription both Bepyidtoc, Anth. I. p. 54, Jacobs, mvefwy 
eveting BepyfAioc was written, and Bipyidwoc, Anth. App. 
158 :— 

civ évi BupytAcovo voov Kai potocay ‘Opnpov 
KAavé.avov “Popun kai Bacircis Gecar, 
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‘Rome and her Caesars set up this statue of Claudian: 
the nice judgment of Virgil and the music of Homer are 
here united in one.’ This piece of fulsomeness is of the 
same sort as Dryden’s epigram about Milton. The Romans 
really cared little whether they wrote E or I, see Macr. 1. 4, 
The two letters were nearly the same in appearance, EF and 
I. But if it was worth while to keep the true form in zrgo 
and viv, we might very well keep it in Vzrgzlius, from 
whichever of the two the name is derived. Servius says, 
Comm. tnit.: ‘adeo enim (Virgilius) verecundtssimus futt, ut 
ex moribus cognomen acciperet ; nam dictus est Parthentas.’ 

This reference to Macrobius is @ propos of the lines, 
Il. V. 576 :— 


évOa TvAawpévea éEXérnv arddavrov “Apyi, 
épxov TadAayovov— 


as compared with //. XIII. 643 :— 


évOa oi vids érGAro vAapéveos BaciAjos, 
“Apraduwiv. 


Harpalion is soon killed by Meriones, and then come 
vv. 656-7 :— 


rov pev TlapAdyoves peyadnropes apderévovto’ 
és Sippov & avécayres dyov mpoti "IAuov ipyy, 
axvipevor peta d€ ode rarhp kie Saxpva Ac(Bwv. 


If //. v. and XIII. were written by the original Homer, 
there is here a clear example of an oversight. In any 
case, it is nearly the only very important one. The oppo- 
nents of the Wolffian school say that Homer incautiously 
interwove two different traditions into his poem. I feel 
sure that old Homer with his clear head, knowing well 
what he had to say, and not being bothered by any print- 
ing and writing, would make no such mistake. Macrobius 
contrasts the exactness and accuracy of the Iliad and 


= 
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Odyssey, of which he adduces no blot, so well were they 
learnt off, with the many oversights in the Aeneid. I will 
translate the passage, Safurn. v.15. After observing that 
Virgil mentions in his Catalogue, Aen. vII., the names of 
heroes who afterwards do nothing in battle, and celebrates 
for feats in battle some whom he did not mention—neither 
of which faults is committed by Homer except in the case 
of Nireus, only mentioned for his beauty—he goes on to 
say:—‘then with regard to those heroes whom Virgil 
mentions in his Catalogue, there is often a reckless con- 
fusion. Asylas kills Corinaeus in the Ninth Book, and 
then Corinaeus kills Ebusus in the Twelfth. Aeneas kills 
Camers in the Tenth Book, and Juturna presents herself 
in the form of a living Camers in the Eleventh. Chloreus 
is slain by Camilla in the Eleventh, and again by Turnus 
in the Twelfth.” He might have added that ‘ fidus Achates’ 
is said to have been in one of the ships that were lost in 
the storm, Ae. I. 120, but is the first mentioned as turning 
up, 22d. 175, as being in one of the seven which the storm 
did not subdue. Macr. asks: ‘Where is the Homeric 
accuracy to be found in all these instances?’ The answer 
is not without its pathos, and I take it from the same 
author, I. 24: ‘aud¢ guid de operts sut multiplict doctrina 
ipse pronunciet ; tpstus entm Maronts eptstola qua compellat 
Augustum, tta incipit “ De Aenea quidem meo, st 
mehercule jam dignum auribus haberem tuts, libenter mttte- 
rem; sed tantum tnchoata res est.””’ Virgil means that he 
had only made a first draught of the poem, and was still in 
quest of materials, studying traditions and antiquities, the 
prefaces to Roman Histories given by the earliest writers 
(such as Cato, Pictor, Cincius, and Polybius), and the ac- 
counts preserved or indicated in the books of the Pontiffs 
and Augurs. The whole reason of Virgil’s oversights is told 
in ‘fantum tnchoata res est,’ ‘I have only made the first cut 
in it,’ as if it were the first chop in felling a tree. For 
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it seems to me that zzchoare must be akin to the old c- 
inguére mentioned by Festus as meaning ‘to cut into, lop, 
or begin to fell trees,’ and occurring in line 17 of the Song 
of the Fratres Arvales. Virgil seems to have died soon 
after writing the letter, at about the same early age, 52, 
as Menander and Shakspeare.' 

Il, Vi. 252: Aaosixny isayovea, Ovyatpev eidog aptorny 
should, in my judgment, be inclosed in square brackets, 
both because of the Aaodfxny éoayovea, which it is vain to 
try to justify or explain, and because the verse has evi- 
dently been introduced to show why Hecuba was outside 
the house at that time. It is an interpolation, éudéAcuov. 

In //. VI. 348: EvOa pe wip’ amdepot, I would read xe for 
pe, and take amdéepoe as a solitary form from ¢éipw = Lat. 
deseruzsset, ‘would have cast me out into the howling sea, 
and left me there.’ 

Ibid. 395, 6: 


"Avbdpopayn, Ovyarnp peyadyropos "Heriwvos, 


’Heriwy, bs évavev bd TlAdkw tAneooy. 


Bentley writes a note on Odyss. I. 23: ‘ AiOiorac perexiabe 
THAD idvrac, Aiiowag, rot dix Pa Sedatara x. 7. r.: legendum 
Aiioree: sz vera lectio, Iliad. Vi. 396.’ Professor R. C. 
Jebb says rightly in ‘English Men of Letters’: Bentley, 
p. 513, ‘surely this is a gratuitous Homeric solecism.’ I 
some years ago corrected the verse thus: 


; "Heriwvos, 
’"Heriwvos, &vace & bd WAdkw tAnéooy, 


and the sentence is parenthetical from the second 'Herlwvo¢ 
down to the end of v. 398, yaAxoxopvory. 


1It is expressly stated in the Lat. grand climacteric, xAiuaxripa, of famous 
Anthol. that Menander died at 52. men, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
In Aul. Gell. xv. 7, Augustus congra- &c., namely, 63 years of age. 
tulates himself on having passed the 
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The Twenty-first book of the Iliad is the work of an 
inferior rhapsodist, and can be regarded only as a spirited 
imitation of the genuine Homer. The passage above 
emended is there imitated, v. 86: 


yetvato Aaobon, Ovydrnp "AXrao yépovtos, 


"AArew, ds AcXéyeoor pidorroAgpourw dvaooet. 


It will be observed that the imitator had ’Heriwvoe and not 
’Hertwv before his mind, although he goes on with dc. 
In Jbid. 488, 9: 


- » oa 
potpav 8 ovriva dye mepvypeévov éupevar avdpar, 


> , sar ‘ > , > ‘ 4 wn , 
ov Kakov, ovde pev exOAov, ériv Ta TpOTa yévyTat, 


I would take wepuypévov thus. If gevyev means ‘I avoid’ 
or ‘get away from,’ then gevSoua, which occurs eight 
times in /7, and Od., will mean either ‘I will let myself 
flee,’ or ‘I will get myself rid of,’ on the analogy of xAéLo- 
ua, ‘I will Ze¢ myself steal,’ and xoAasoua, ‘I shall get 
myself punished.’ In this way wepuvypévoc, a middle per- 
fect, means ‘one who has got himself rid of.’ The Latin 
fungor, which has the same root gvy-, /ug-, with nasalisa- 
tion, means the same, with some little diverse application, 
as usual. Fwnge or perfungt aliqua re is ‘to get rid of it, 
by undergoing it or performing it,’ and it is not without 
reason that we talk of a ‘perfunctory’ performance of 
some office. Fungor is used by Lucretius, I. 442, Munro, 
as = pati, the opposite of agere, because it means the former 
of those two. The Italian sczogleere zl volo, ‘to get rid of,’ 
t.é. ‘to accomplish one’s wish,’ may be compared. Thus 
the two lines of Homer will mean: ‘for I declare that no 
man, when once he has been born, is one who has got 
rid of his destiny, whether he be base or brave.’ 


(To be continued), 
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EMENDATIONS. 


ARISTOPHANES—L£quttes, 32. 


NIK. xpdticra toivuy tév wapdévrwv éote vov 
Ocav idvre mpoomeceiv Tov mpos Bpéras. 
AHM. zoiov Bpéras’ . . . éredv iyyet yap Oeors ; 


Read— 
motov Bpéras, & tav; éredv ipyet yap Oeovs ; 
Cf. Lysist. 1178 : 
moiowty, & tav, Evppaxois ; 
Lysist. 1163: 


AAK. dpés ye AGpes ai Tis duiv TovyKuKAov 
Aj tod?’ drodipev. AY. wotov, & trav; 


CICERO, ad Alt. 15, 1. 


quid est autem cur ego personatus ambulem ? parumne foeda 
persona est ipsius senectutis ? 


The first question looks like an Iambic trimeter from some 
old tragedy: perhaps from a prologue, 


Quid est aftem cur ego pérsonatus 4mbulem ? 





EMENDATIONS. 


PLAUTUS—Caszna, Prol. 20. 


Ea tempestate flos poetarum fuit 
Qui nunc abierunt hinc in communem locum. 
Sed tamen absentes prosunt praesentibus. 


Read: 


Sed tamen absentes prosunt PRAE praesentibus. 


We thus get a beautiful sentiment. The absent poets, the 
dead, are better than the present, the living. The line is 
variously emended. Weise trancnacacr cheasten --4 4 


The emendation.in Aristoph., Zguztes 32, is, I find, not 
new, having been made before by Dobree, and adopted, 
with a change of punctuation, by Blaydes, in his very 
scholarly edition lately published. 


- scorer ow wwes pe aan 41 


less than four words, it does not go very far from the true 
reading, which I believe is— 


Di immortales, si Jovis jussu ad me iret pedibus, plumipes 
Qui perhibetur, prius venisset quam tu advenisti mihi ! 


Fours gussu is used no less than four times in the Amphz- 

truo of the errands of Mercury. For plumzpes cf. Catullus, 

55. 19: ; 
Adde huc plumipedes volatilesque, 


where Ellis takes p/umzpedes to refer chiefly to the rrepdrove 
‘Epuiic. For the emendations proposed I would refer the 
reader to G. Goetz’s edition. 
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EMENDATIONS. 


ARISTOPHANES—L£quites, 32. 


NIK. xpdticra toivuv trav wapdévtwv éote vev 


Oeav idvre tpoomeceiv Tov mpos Bpéras. 


CICERO, ad Alt. 15, 1. 


quid est autem cur ego personatus ambulem ? parumne foeda 
persona est ipsius senectutis ? 


The first question looks like an Iambic trimeter from some 
old tragedy: perhaps from a prologue, 


- 


Quid est aftem cur ego pérsonatus 4mbulem ? 
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PLAUTUS—Casina, Prol. 20. 


Ea tempestate flos poetarum fuit 

Qui nunc abierunt hinc in communem locum. 

Sed tamen absentes prosunt praesentibus. _ 
Read: 


Sed tamen absentes prosunt PRAE praesentibus. 


We thus get a beautiful sentiment. The absent poets, the 
dead, are better than the present, the living. The line is 
variously emended. Weise transposes adsendes and tamen: 
Geppert gives e¢ before praesentibus. 


Epidicus, V. 1, 21. 


tDi immortales scio iussi admirer pedibus pulmunes 
Qui perhibetur prius venisset quam tu advenisti mihi! 


Editors have tried to get too much out of these lines. 
There is nothing more in them than a sarcastic statement 
that the winged-footed Mercury would have come faster 
than the Danista; although the first line is corrupt in no 
less than four words, it does not go very far from the true 
reading, which I believe is— 


Di immortales, si Jovis jussu ad me iret pedibus, plumipes 
Qui perhibetur, prius venisset quam tu advenisti mihi ! 


Fours gussu is used no less than four times in the Amphz- 

truo of the errands of Mercury. For plumipes cf. Catullus, 

55. 19: ; 
Adde huc plumipedes volatilesque, 


where Ellis takes p/umzpedes to refer chiefly to the mrepdrove 
‘Epuiic. For the emendations proposed I would refer the 
reader to G. Goetz’s edition. 
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PROPERTIUS, II. 8. 8. 


Vinceris aut vincis: haec in amore rota est. 


My main point of dissension with Prof. Postgate is re- 
specting the reading of this line. I still disbelieve in 
vincis here. How stands the case as to Propertius and his 
contemporaries who wrote elegiacs? Neither Ovid' nor 
Tibullus admits a short syllable at the end of the first 
member of the pentameter. In the mss. of Propertius we 
find ¢hree such instances—zngenuiis, ossd, vincis. Of these 
instances ‘wo are condemned as corrupt. What, I ask, is 
the probability as to the third? The correction at vinces 
is easy, and, in my opinion, certain. Defending vzvcis, 
Prof. Postgate quotes Martial; but Martial’s usage is not 
decisive on a point in Augustan poetry: and even Martial 
only allows a verb ending in -/ to be lengthened in the 
position in question, and even that very rarely. 

But I am surprised at finding Caesural lengthening in 
hexameters quoted as having much bearing on the point. 
Persius’ Quid metuis no more defends vzncis in a penta- 
meter than Virgil’s Pectorzbis does: and so fui? in a hexa- 
meter (4. 1, 17) is by no means remarkable; Caesural 
lengthening in hexameters, especially of third persons of 
verbs ending in -/, being common enough. 


I. 8, 25, 26. 


Et dicam: ‘licet Arfaciis considat in oris 
Et licet Hylaeis: illa futura mea est’. 


So I would now write this passage: keeping //y/aezs not 


1 Prof. Postgate is too goodascholar _ last syllable in these words being really, 
to refer to sanguis, petiit, rediit, and sometimes, or always, long 
other verbs in -zz/, in this position; the 
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Hyllets (N hilevs with only one Z). What I believe Pro- 
pertius wants to say is: ‘though my lady moors her bark 
in the farthest regions of the earth, she will be true to me’. 
Therefore, instead of emending the ms. readings afraczis 
and /zlezs so as to bring in comparatively near places in 
Greece, I rather look for the most remote regions: and 
such I find in Artace and Hylaea. 

Artace is well known as the name of a harbour, town, 
and mountain near Cyzicus, from which the fountain 
Artacie was named, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 957: Orph. Arg. 496. 
Hylaea is mentioned as a very distant region beyond the 
Scythians, by Herodotus iv. 9, 54, 55, 76. In the first of 
these passages it is stated that ‘Hercules, having gone 
over all Scythia, at last arrived at the land called Hylaea’: 
in the last it is said that Anacharsis, having touched at 
Cyztcus, went on to Scythia and //y/aea, where he was 
slain by the Scythians. 


II. 26, 37-40. 


Quicumque et venti miserum vexastis Ulixen, 
Et Danaum Euboico litore mille rates : 

Et qui movistis montis duo, cum ratis Argo 
Dux erat ignoto missa columba mari. 


montis is my emendation for /cfora of the mss., which I 
regard as a very poor attempt to fill up a blank. The two 
mountains are the Symplegades. I have met the ‘fol- 
lowing strong confirmation of this conjecture in Seneca, 


Medea, 341 segg.; where, speaking of these clashing rocks, 
he thus writes : 


Cum duo montes, hinc atque illinc 

Claustra profundi, subito impulsu 

Velut aetherio gemerent sonitu, 

Nubesque ipsas spargeret atras Mare deprensum. 
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The lines I have referred to in Valerius Flaccus are 
2, 380: 
dum spes mihi sistere montes 
Cyaneos, vigilemque alium spoliare draconem ; 


and 4, 707: 


Unde per hos iterum montes fuga ? 


In both passages the Symplegades are the mountains. 


IV. 1, 39-42. 


Huc melius profugos misisti, Troja, Penates, 
Huc quali vecta est Dardana puppisf ave ! 

Jam bene spondebant tunc omina quod nihil illam 
Laeserat abiegni venter apertus equi. 


Puppis I consider corrupt, beyond question. For a pas- 
senger in Latin is said vehz, not the vessel: and z//am in 
the third line cannot refer to puppzs. 

I am nearly convinced that we should read Dardana 
Pallas, which I formerly suggested. This would be a 
development of Penates, and zl/am exactly suits it. 

Aeneas was believed to have brought an image of 
Pallas with him from Troy to Rome. Whether this was 
the Palladium captured by Ulysses and Diomedes, after- 
wards recovered by Aeneas, or another image of Pallas, 
was disputed. Probably there were two conflicting legends: 
one describing the capture of the Palladium, one its con- 
servation by Aeneas. The image of Pallas brought from 
Troy by Aeneas, the Penates of Troy, was kept in the 
temple of Vesta, at Rome. We find, among many, the 
following allusions to it :—Ov. Trist. 3. 1, 29: Hc locus est 
Vestae qui Pallada servat et ignem. Liv. 26, 27: Vestae 
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acdem petitam et aeternos ugnes et conditum in penetrali fatale 
pignus imperit Romant. Lucan 1. 597, 598: Vestalemque 
chorum ductt vittata sacerdos, Trojanam soli cut fas videsse 
Minervam. Claudian in Eutrop. 1. 328, 329: Zrojanam 
sola Minervam Virginttas Vestalis adit flammasque tuetur. 
Lucan 9. 990, segg. is especially noticeable, from its general 
similarity to the passage in Propertius : 


Di cinerum, Phrygias colitis quicumque ruinas, 
Aeneaeque mei, quos nunc Lavinia sedes 

Servat et Alba, Zaves, et quorum lucet in aris 
Ignis adhuc Phrygius, nullique adspecta virorum 
Pallas, in abstruso pignus memorabile templo. 


Reading these passages, I have no doubt that either Pad/as 
is to be restored for Auppzs, or some word denoting Pallas. 
I cannot think of any such word coming nearer pufpfis 
than the word Pad/as itself; and therefore I suppose the 
transcriber thought the final syllable in Pad/as was long 


and deliberately changed it, or else that the middle of 
the word was illegible. 


IV. 3. 51, 52. 


Nam mihi quo Poenis te} purpura fulgeat ostris, 
Crystallusque meas ornet aquosa manus ? 


SoN. For &I have suggested, and would now read ér. 
True, dzs is generally the phrase: Zyrzo bzs murice tinctae: 
and I have not met the expression ‘triply-dyed’ elsewhere. 
But Martial 2. 29. 3 seems sufficient to defend it: ‘ Quae- 
que Tyron /o¢iens epotavere lacernae’. 
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IV. 4, 47. 


Cras ut rumor ait tota pugnabitur urbe : 
Tu cape spinosi rorida terga jugi. 


I formerly conjectured cessab:tur, and this conjecture is 
adopted by Baehrens. I now rather incline to Aofadbztur, 
the first two syllables of which were probably lost after 
tota. I communicated this conjecture to Prof. Pastgate 
before the publication of his Selections, more than two 
years and a-half ago. The same conjecture has, I am 
informed, suggested itself to Mr. J. S. Reid of Cambridge. 


A. PALMER. 
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II. 


RECENT friendly discussion between Mr. D. B. Monro 
and Prof. Mahaffy shows the necessity of definition. 
Mr. Monro, for example, says that éa with the accusative, 
denoting motion, is distinctively Homeric. In reply, Mr. 
Mahaffy neatly quotes ov aifépa rexvwévrec, Soph. O. T. 867. 
Now surely Phrynichus would turn in his grave if he heard 
a tragic chorus quoted as Attic. Attic for the Atticist 
means the language of the Old Comedy, Plato the philo- 
sopher, and the standard orators. This may be pedantic, 
but it is precise, and practical. On the other hand, Tra- 
gedy is the link between Attic proper and the Ionic of 
Herodotus and Homer. As a matter of fact, & aifégpa 
rexvwlévreg need not refer to motion in space at all. 
Olympus is the sire of the laws, and they quicken in the 
pure aether. Ara in Plato with the accusative expresses 
the continuous action of circumstances; so that ovpaviav 
& aiffoa represents the womb or mother, and Zeus in the 
Bacchae moulds a piece of aether into a mock. Dionysus. 
Another point in the controversy will be treated of anon. 
The canon of Phrynichus is the Old Comedy, Plato, 
and the orators. This being so, the modern Atticist is at 
once convicted of temerity. We have not the Canonical 
Books complete ; so that in saying a phrase is not Attic, 
we put out of count the lost plays of the Old Comedy. 
Outside of the extant books, there is room and verge 
enough for many words and phrases. We have no evi- 


dence to throw light on the non-existent. At the same 
* 
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time, we have no right to invent a word. If we make the 
extant the test of the extant, we are wrong, for we ignore 
the non-extant. If, on the other hand, we go beyond the 
extant, we quit the only fulcrum we have. The Latin 
scholar ought to bear in mind, that if Horace and Lucretius 
were lost, our present stock of Latin words would be 
materially diminished. But no one has yet been silly 
enough to correct Horace by Vergil—to expunge all words 
not found, say, in the First Georgic. Why not? 

‘Cultivated language,’ says Mr. Munro, in a passage 
which cannot be too often quoted, ‘is made up of incon- 
sistent metaphors which time has smoothed over.’ Now 
the emendator undoes the work of time. He exaggerates 
incongruities into irreconcilabilities— 


As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why. 


Then, besides the involuntary daze produced by staring at 
one word, apart from the context, there is the lust to mis- 
apply. The juvenile emendator is as anxious to pick a 
hole as a Roman governor was to pick a quarrel with the 
neighbouring barbarians, in the hope of getting a triumph 
at home. The English reader may see in Bentley’s Milton 
the process in full swing. Again, the result of emendation 
is most uncertain; the passage with regard to the swad- 
dling-clothes in the Choéphoroe, and that in Catullus about 
the thief, appear at first sight capable of certain restora- 
tion. In each case, the drift of the whole passage is as 
plain as if the corrupted line were scored out. But, I 
venture to assert, no one has restored either. In a word, 
classical,emendation seems to be in the condition that the 
solution of acrostics would be, if there were no acrostic 
editor endowed with omniscience and infallibility. Every 
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one would fight for his own guess. For guess it is, and 
nothing more. 

On the other hand, the critic who defends the Vulgate 
does not thereby say that it is sound—far from it—but that 
the emendator has not full data for his restoration. Has 
he? Ifhe has, he must contend that the recovery of the 
lost Greek and Latin treasures would throw no new light 
on what we have—a position too monstrous even for a 
restorer. As one advances in years, the more he sees in 
the great writers of Greece and Rome: in them, and in 
them only, is language in perfection to be found; and it is 
somewhat hard that an ancient cannot be read now-a-days 
without being dazzled by the brilliant transpositions of 
Mr. A., and the no less brilliant asterisks of Mr. B., both 
resting upon evidence on which the dullest of Shallows 
would refuse to convict a poacher. 

More, apparently, will be gained by studying a disputed 
passage in connexion with the drift of the context than by 
alteration ; and, after all, alteration is based on context. 


—— 


Il. xli. 3. 


Kaxoraei is objected to by M. Cobet and Mr. Mahaffy, 
but is defended by xaxorafotvre¢ d? dn, I. 1xxviii. 2; and 
by ovdiy dXAiyov é¢ ovditv Kkaxorwabicavrec, VIL. 1xxxvii. 4. 
Kaxovpyeiy is the regular word for an assailant, III. i. 2; 
if he gets the worst of it, he caxowafet. 


Il. Ixxxvii. 11. 


e ‘\ > ‘ , 
ot 8€ dyaBot timnoovrat. 


Arnold objects to Kiihner making the verb middle, 
and Monk’s note on Hipp. 1458 is well known. That it 
VOL, Iv. 2K 
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amounts to nearly the same thing is quite true; but this is 
the very bane of precise thinking: we should look only at 
what is said, not what it amounts to in the long run. 


Ill. Xvii. 4. 


évepyot xaAAen; why not take caAXe for the good condi- 
tion of the ship—¢rimness ? everything in shzp-shape, the 
quality a sailor admires. The datives, as in the idiom 
with avrdc, denotes the range or sweep of the verb; so in 
Thue. I. 1xxxi. 7, 79 yj SovAcdoa, to bound their slavish- 
ness by the land; z.¢. to carry it to that extreme. So of 
the dative of the agent, so called, after a passive verb, the 
action extends to and is limited by him. 


Ill. x. 5. 


SovAwow érayopuevovs. 


*Erayoua is the regular word for bringing on political 
changes ; and though it is frequently used of bringing in 
an outsider, there is nothing to prevent it being used of 
a condition, as here. 


Ill. xviii. 4. 


If the perfect éyxarwxoddunra is sound, it is to be jus- 
tified by the presents agixvovvrar and repireryiZovor. They 
arrive, and, while they work at the wall, posts are set. The 
perfect would thus describe the act as just completed, 
while the rest was described as going on. 


III. xi. 3. 


Ta mpdypara épaivero katadynrra. 


They thought, Arnold; so J. But épaivero is z¢ was 
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evident ; paiverac is always objective ; Soxei, subjective. 
Forgetting this has led to the perversion of the word 
phenomenon in philosophy. 


IEE, REX. 1. 


> 
dddou Sé tives tdv ar’ Iwvias puyddwv kai of AéoBioe Evurdéovtes, 
mapyvovv, éredy TovTov Tov Kivduvov PoPeira, trav év "Iwvia modewv 
~ a o” 
xatahaBeiv twa 7 Kipnv trav AiodiSa, drws éx rodAews Sppwpevor Tv 
> * ‘ a 
Iwviav drootntwow. édrida § elvary ovdevi yap dxovoiws apixOar" 
‘ ‘ , 5 , e > "AGO , a < ér. ‘ 
kal tiv mpocodov TavTnv peyioTny otcav nvaiwy iv tpéAwor, Kai 
” n > a > ‘ 8 , , s , ” 
dpa, iv éhoppdow avrods damrdvy odior yiyvnta, meivew Te vier Oat 
‘ , o ~ 
kat TiowovOvnv wore Evyptrodepeiv. 


Retaining épopumow, the reading of every MS., and 
making it the participle, and reading avrove with E (Pala- 
tine), the sense is, and at the same time, tf apio, they, the 
Peloponnestans, should incur expense tn starting them, the 
Ionians, as belligerents. The Spartan dread of expense 
would be allayed by the hope of Persian subsidy. égpopyaw 
in the active is Zo start or ‘float,’ set up. re would then 
mark the apodosis, as in the older language. 


Ill. XXXVii. 2. 


dia yap 7d Kal” Hyepay ddees kal dverBovrAevtov pds GAAwAoOvS Kai 
> ‘ & , ‘ 5 @ ,¢@ a a Ao bé: 2. 9 2A 
és rovs Evppdyxous TO adro exeTe, Kai 6 Tt Gv 7) Adyw Tacbevres im abrov 
« , a ” > lal > > 5 4 c “~ 6 > e a“ ‘ > > ‘ 
Gpapryre 7} oiktw évdare, ovK érixivdivus iyyciobe és bas Kal odK és THY 
tov gvppdxwv xapw paraxilerOar, od oKorodvTes Ste Tupavvida exere 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
thy dpxnv Kal mpds ériBovAevovtas aitods Kal dkovtas apxopuevous* ovK 
° 7 a > 
ef dv dv xapiLnoe BXarropevor aitol dxpodvrar bpav, GAN é& dv dv 


ioxvi paddov 7 TH éxetvwv edvola mepryévna Ge. 


This passage will try the mettle of the Thucydidean 
critic. Nothing is easier than to read o?, and nothing 
then is easier than the construction. But that it did not 

2K2 
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occur in the older MSS. is plain. What then? Nothing is 
so emphatic in Greek as the asyndeton, because the 
Greeks were so studious of making logical relations ex- 
plicit by particles. So in Demosthenes :—'Yusic 82, 6 
avopec ’AOnvaior, mAslorny obvamew aTavTwy EXovTEC, TPLHELC, 


éwXlrac, immiac, yonuatwv mpdcodov, Tobrwv piv péxpe Tie 
, 2. 2 vO x , > of , 0 vO 5 y 
Thepov Huépac ovdevi mwrore év Clove KéxonaDe, ovdEVde 


e ~ 
avoAsireaOe. oreo of Bapapor wuKrevovaty, oUTwW ToAEuEiTE 


Dirinry.—LPiil. i. 


III. xliii. 5. 
> ‘ oo , s 2S , «< / > 4 , 
ei yap 6 Te meicas Kal 6 émioropevos Spoiws €BAdrTovTO, Twdpoves- 
*” > , a ‘ ‘ + ‘ ” , ” ¢ , 
tepov ay éxpivere’ viv 58, mpos dpyiv qv Twa TUyNTE CoTW STE Thade- 
~ s 
TES, THY TOD TelcavTos piav yvopnv Cynpodre, Kai ov Tas tperépas 


avtav, ei woAAal otoar Evvegnuaprtov. 


The meaning is, but now, under the tnfluence of anger 
Jor occastonal disaster, you punish. %orw bre denotes rarer 
cases than éwdére, and dpyiv ivtiwa = dpyiy ov, like pro qua 
mercede secuti. That is to say, disasters occur occasion- 
ally, and then in a passion you punish the proposer. 


Ill. xliv. 3. 
* > 
nV— elev. 


That Thom. Mag. should record this anomaly is ano- 
ther argument against Mr. Mahaffy’s notion, that d¢ av 
c. opt. survives in Thuc. Thom. Mag. would most likely 
have noticed it too. 


III. xlix. 3. 


THs Sevtépas = THs mpotéepas. 


Could Thucydides have said so? Yes, if the second 
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ship were the more important, as it was, just as /zc in 
Latin’ is applied to the more important member. J// ¢he 
second could overtake the first—J. But ¢0acdong must mean 
gelting tn first. 


th; Lisx.. 2. 


. , , , a > > er n” w 
py dv meooucba povov Sewornra Katavoovvtas, aXX’ olot re dv dvtes 

16 + ss > 10 ‘ a é a ? , 7K a &i 
rdbopev kal ds dotdOunrov 7d THs Evudopas, @ Tiwi wor’ av Kai dvaki 


fupréoou. 


This is cited by Mr. Mahaffy to show that é¢ av c. oft. 
survives in Attic. But surely av goes with Evuréso as 
an apodosis, wfon whom, under given conditions, tt would 
light. In iv. 19, wat dusevov jyobmevor auporéoore ju) Staxiv- 
duvedecOa, cire Bia Stapbyutev Taparvyobon¢e Tiwd¢e swrnpiac, 
tire kal éxmodopKnfévreg waddrov av yepwOciev—cire Bia Siapt- 
youv maparvxoveng tivd¢ owrnpiag is a protasis, zf/ they get 
out, ev av ciev, the so-called optative of deliberation. Here 
the person deliberating asks what would happen z/ he did 
so-and-so; here there is no apodosis expressed; but in 
wadX\ov av yxepwhkiev the apodosis is expressed. In J.’s 
Index, ii. the passage is referred to as ‘the optative with 
and without dv in parallel clauses’! The passage 


A n , 
Gaicoov 7 A€you Ts, 


Hipp. 1186, 


is perhaps defensible as an epicism in the narrative of 
a messenger. In 


a“ > se e ” 2¢ , 
TOS OUV TAD, WS ELTOL TLS, efnpapTaves, 


Andr, 929 ; and 
aomep elrou Tis ‘ TOTOS, 
Av. 180, 


correction is obvious, but the particular phrase &e¢ cir rig 
may be a survival of a pre-Atticism. At all events, the 
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popular notion that the optative can be used in the sense 
of may without ay is erroneous. May is ambiguous, 
marking both protasis and apodosis. In the latter sense 
av is required certainly in prose. The omission of ay in 
phrases like xaA\dv jv are no exception, for the exigencies 
of rd «addy are stated, not by way of hypothesis, but of 
postulate. Its omission after ovx icf Srwe is no exception, 
8 


ovx €o8 Srrws A€Lapu Ta Wevdy Kadd, 


P. V. 292, 
is literally that I should make lies right ts not (possible). 
Messrs. Mahaffy and Bury’s note on /zfp. 1186 is mis- 
leading. Their version of Andr. 929, suppose one to urge, 
is just the same as to translate it, some one may say. 


Ill. 1xvili. 2. 
e , “a € A ¢ , ” » « , > ~ a 
Hyovpevar TH Eavtdv Sixaig Bovdynoe Exorovdor Hby d@ abrav Kaas 


' 
memrovOevat. 


Why not take r. é. 8. B. =ry éavrode Sixaa BotAcoAa = their 
just request, z.e. demand. otAnane¢ is the mildest form of 
stating the demand. 


TH; IRKXi1i.. 1. 
. ¥ e 4 a a , 
TO evnbes ov TO yevvatov aeiorov PETEXEL. 


The genitive denotes the more important ingredient, as 
in the phrases peréyew trav idedv, Tov Evdc. 
Il. Ixxxiii. 2. 
ob yap hv 5 diadvowv obre Adyos éxupds odre SpKos PoBepos, Kpeio- 
cous 8° évres dravres Loywope és 7d dvéAmuorov Tod BeBaiov, pip wabeiv 


A /, a a > , 
padrov mpoerxdrov } murtedoat edvvavro. 


The Scholiast’s pérovreg seems right: literally men 
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universally being fitter for a calculation based on the despair 
of stability ; i.e. everybody agreed on discarding stability 
when they sat down ‘in a cool hour’ to calculate how they 
might advance themselves and circumvent their enemies. 
Their airnua—postulate—was non-stability. xpeisaove then 
would signify being better at that than at the opposite, 
showing more deftness. In a word, they were utilitarians, 
but from their moral arithmetic they had blotted out sta- 
bility. 


III. CXiii. 5. 


ovkouvy Ta GrAa Tavti paiverat, dAAa wéEov 7 xiAiwv. 


The construction is—Zhe arms here are platnly not the 
arms of two hundred men, but make a larger show than the 
arms of a thousand men would make. 


gaiverat, as always, describes the presentation to the 
senses. Both Arnold and Jowett seem to slur over the 
meaning. 


IV. vili. 9. 
© ModcBpov. 


This is the word applied by Melanthius to Ulysses, 
Od. 17, 127, when coming to his palace as a beggar. 
Curtius makes it dirty young pig, from pod = wed = black, 
and Bpv. But Ulysses strips large, and is noticed for his 
dignity.— Od. 20, 194; 18, 67-8. 

Curtius’ derivation may be accepted, but differently 
explained, as dark-born: cf. oxdtwe, and, as a name of a 
Spartan, might be Bastard. 
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IV. lxxii. 4. 
mpos avtiv thy Nuvaiav. 
Arnold says the dative is required, but the accusative 
marks the limit of the action: cf. 


mpos Eomépous TOToUS 
€orTyKe. 


P. V. 348. 


That is, wherever he is set, it is not beyond éorépouc 
roTouc. 


IV. 1xxviii. 2. 


thv yap @ecoadiav ddAAws Te otk evropov Hv Suwévae dvev aywyod, 
kal peta Omdwv ye 57. 


2.é€. kai pera O7Awy ye ovK evropov 67; that is, it was most 
difficult. A sentence might end thus: for heavy regiments 


particularly. Cf. ot & immeicg Stacrapdpeva ep daov Karvc 


s ” = + , s e ~ 2 , ‘ ‘ 
elyev, EKQALOV 1) éBad.Zov, Kat ot mweATaorat eTiTaplovTrec KaTa Ta 


»” v 4 eo , cer Ss € ‘4 , ” 
akpa ékaiov TavTa Ooa Kavolta EWPWVY, Kal Y aTpaTia og, él 


Tivt MapaAETouevy evrvyxavouv.— Xen. An, VI. ii. 19. 


IV. CXvii. 2. 


‘ 4 ‘ » s , > aA / e »* 
tovs yap 8%) dvdpas wept mAeiovos erovotvto Kopicacba, as er 

/ > 4 s » > ‘ al , > a“ 4 > , 
Bpacidas eirixer: kal euedrov, eri peiLov xwpyoavros adtod Kal avti- 
”~ “ A / 

mada KatacTycavtos, Tov pev oréperOa, Trois 8 éx Tod icov dmvvo- 


pevou xuvdvvevey Kal KpaTnoe. 


The more Brasidas held in hand, the tighter would be 
the hold the Athenians would keep of their prisoners, 
whose value would rise in proportion to what Brasidas 
might win; for they must be got back at any price. Con- 
tinuance of hostilities might lead to the loss of the prisoners; 
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and in a contest on equal terms risk the final issue of the 
war, roic ék Tov tcov auvvduevar, fighting on equal terms. 
That is, Brasidas had not made the score even: if even, 
they risked the match : kai kparfoew = pH Kpathoav, as verbs 
implying fear or doubt may take—(a) the infinitive alone ; 
(4) the infinitive with yu); and (c) with i) ov. The meaning 
in English would be the same. 


IV. Cxviii. 7. 
kal’ ore dv eatin } mpeoBeia. 


Poppo says éofo is required. But the subjunctive is 
more near the zAszssema verba than the optative. 


IV. CXXvi. 2. 


: a ‘ > ea , ‘ , > ‘ s 
dyabots yap elvar bpiv mpoojce Ta ToAeuta ov bid Evupadywv mapov- 
> fol a 
giav éxdorote, GAAG Su oixelavy dperiv, kal pydev TAROs wepoBjobar 
> 2 9 \ > ‘ A“ , o > ? > x 
érépwv, of ye pyde ard mwodtTedv TovovTwv HKeTE, év als ov woAAOL 


dAiywv dpxovow, GAAQ wrELdvwv pGAdAov éAdooous. 


ov in the last clause is justified by the general use of 
nadXdov 7} ov, and und? expresses a fugzendum, from these 
constitutions you abhor. 


V. Ixxvii. 4. 


. fs a , ” , s > i S. 2 
elev Anv TOL Emvdavpiors OpkKovV, dopev be QauTOLs OfoTat. 


That is, ddxe, that it be agreed that the Epidaurians take 
oath Spxov siva, at thetr discretion Ayv = restrictive infini- 
tive, and that the Argives tender the oath to them. ‘The oath 
in litem, preserved in Scotch Law: ¢/. 


GAN’ Spxov ov dé~art’ av, od Sodvar Gere. 
Lum. 429. 
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That is, the Epidaurians may take the oath if they like, 
and the Argives may tender it. 


V. xcvii. 
aore, fw Kal Tov mAcdvwv dpa, Kai Td doarés iv bia 7d Kara- 


~ n , » ‘ a , ‘ 
otpadjvat av TAapac x ore (dAAws TE KAL VYTLWTAL vaukpaTtopwv Kat 


> , e / » > ‘ ‘ 
dobevécrepo érépwv Ovtes), ei py Tepryévorcbe. 


The inevitable result is put sarcastically as a mere 


possibility, and the words a\Awc—ovreg put in parentheses 
develop the sarcasm. 


Vi CX1. 6. 


a > ‘ , e a . * a , y 
oKoreire ovv, Kai peractavTwy Huav, Kal évOvuetoOe modAakis Ott 
‘ a , a ”~ , A > , 4 A , 
mept matpidos BovAeverbe, Hv pids mépe Kal és ptav BovAnv Tvxovcav 
TE Kal py KatopOwoacav érrat. 


The following ekes out the construction :— 


Ste wept marpidos BovdcdierGe [Bovdjy], Hv [BovdArjy] pds wept Kai 
és plav Bovdnv [BovreverOar] eorac. 


BovdAy and zarpic being both feminines has led to con- ° 
fusion. rvyovcav kai pi) KaropOdoucav, as equivalent to which 
perhaps may fatl, % Kat ov KxaropOwaaca riya av. It is a 
reminder of what hung upon the council, and not of what 
the Melians felt. 


VI. i. 2. 
Sieipyerar Td pe) Hrewpos ovaa. 


This is stronger than eiva, because elva is understood ; 
2.€. TO pn yrepog ovea Elva. 
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VI. xi. 6. 


GAAG Tas Siavoias Kparnoavras Oappeiv, 


being superior in spirit. J. makes xp. active: cf. a&iov ri rig 
Scavolag Spav, VI. XXi. 1; HoowvrTo Taig yvwpyaig, VIII. xvi. 3. 


VII. xiii. 2. 
éx avtopoAias mpodpacer. 


Rightly, J.: the excuse a deserter makes. imi, c. dat. 
denoting that on which the action is built; as to the 
phrase, cf. rpdpacie re émietnne . . . Tie aTooracews, III. ix. 2. 
Grote’s referring avrouoAiag to the enemy implies a nicety 
of feeling worthy of the Pirates of Penzance. 


VII. 1xxxiv. 3. 


tura\asoduevor. It is tempting to compare this with the 
English foud in the double sense of statnzng, or getting 
tangled. But it is more likely that they are two distinct 
words—the first being mepxvd¢ = orepxvoc ; the second mrékw, 
the Sanskrit in: each case being different. The sense is 
gelting foul of the baggage, they went under water: cf. rept 
aura xarappet.—Dem. O/yn. i. 


VII. 1xxxvi. 5. 


ba rHv wacav és dpernv vevomopevyny emitndevow. 


On account of hts complete observance of the obligations of 
soctety. *Aperh is, as seen in the locus classicus, Rep. I. 
353 5.¢.—effictency, serviceableness; é¢, as usual, denotes the 
compass of the act; and vevouiouévny is not vouinorv, as J. 
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objects, but settled by all the laws and usages of Athens, 
the codes of religion, law, and etiquette. 

This passage throws light on that relating to Antipho, 
avip APnvaiwy rav kal Eaurdv apery TE OVdEVdS VorEpoc, 7. ¢. in 
the moral and intellectual qualities required in a public 
man. Plato’s words should be kept in view: ovxovvy kai 
apery Soxet cor iva ExaoTw WmEp Kal Epyov re mpoorérakrat, 
3535. apery is adjustment to the environment. 


VIII. Ixviii. 1. 


Kparisroc ... a &v yvoin eixeiv. The ay is quite wrong, 
for the construction is @ yvotn cima av. “Av is not used in 
the protasis, unless as a survival of the same proposition, 
when it had done duty in a previous sentence as an 
apodosis. 


VIII. xliv. 2. 
tow Svoiv moAeotv. 


The masculine article with the feminine noun may be 
a survival of a wider principle known to the Shemitic 
scholar, that the feminine noun takes a masculine numeral, 
and vice versd. It may be that, as the feminine denoted 
collectivity, the masculine was the index of individuality. 
Even in the case where the feminine is zomen unztatis, the 
masculine is the more complete notion. 


VII. xlvi. 3. 


5 . s , ‘ a a € , 
Kai ovK e€ikos elvac Aakedaipoviovs amo pev odov tov “EXAjvwv 
~ 7 ‘ Oe ~ , a , ” , 
€XevOepotv viv tos “EAAnvas, dro 8 éxeivwv tov BapBapwv, jv py 


> ‘ ‘ es ‘ > a 
mote avrous py e&cAwor, py éevPepocrat. 


iiv—ph = one notion = wrxless: ph—iE{Awor = One notion, 
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a fugtendum, they fazl-in-expelling. The fulfilment of this 
reserved condition nullifies the preceding hypothesis. 


VII. 1xxxviii. 1. 
évOd tis Pacyddos Kai Kadvov. 


The order is reversed, for he must have touched at 
Caunus before Phaselis; so in 108, 1 awd Katévov xat Paoh- 
\doe, the order is inverted. This may explain anti-climax 
in the orators, such as améAwAe «al vevdonxe. The more 
remarkable notion is put first; but, as it is not the whole 
statement, it is complemented by the weaker. 


VIII. xc. 5. 


> a a “~ 
évredbev mpoatpotvras mwXeiv. 


This is a good illustration of the meaning of zpoatpecie 
applied to the Will. Another ethical term—ow¢poctvn— 
is illustrated in xiv. 5. It plainly there denotes the 
principle of order. 


( Zo be continued). 
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NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF LIDDELL 
AND SCOTT. 


HERE are few works in which finality is so unattain- 
able as a Lexicon. I do not, therefore, while point- 
ing out certain inaccuracies in the Seventh Edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, wish to disparage the 
diligence and scholarship with which it has been revised, 
or to depreciate the importance of the corrections and 
improvements which have been introduced, and that have 
raised still higher the esteem in which the work has always 
been held. 

I. peAccalvw. ‘yiuae S& Kaxiv Kaxov ov pedsdalver icOdde 
avnp, ‘a good man cares not to marry a bad woman, 
Theogn. 185; so Lat. non curare = detrectare’, The true 
explanation is: ‘feels no difficulty about marrying’, ‘does 
not hesitate to marry’. The whole passage is as fol- 
lows :— 

Kpiovs pev Kal dvous SifnpeOa, Kupve, cat trmovs 
evyevéas’ xai tis BovAeran && ayabov 

ByoerOan, yjpar Sé kaxnv Kaxod od peAcdaiver 
éoOos avnp, Hv ot xpypara modAa dd. 

ovde yuv7n KaKxov dvipos avaiverar elvas dkoutis 


mdovaiov' GAN’ advedv BovAera avr ayabod. 
2. émorpipoua. Theogn. 440 is quoted as an instance 
of this verb governing a gen., but the passage is 


, . ‘ + . , > a 
VITLOS, OS TOV Euov prev ExeL VOov év pvAakyow, 


~ ay 33 
tov 6 abrod idiov ovdev émvotpéberat. 


3. kptac. The plural «péara is cited as occurring only 
in Hesychius ; it is, however, found in Odys. 3. 33 (accor- 
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ding to the reading of Bekker, Ameis and Merry after 
La Roche): 


a> 3 , , > »* 7 > »# 
Satr’ évruvépevon kpéar wmrrwv dAAa T éreipov. 


4. mnpoc. The meaning ‘blind’ should be added. It 
occurs in Afsop. 17: dvip mnpd¢ eiwOe wav ro émirBiuevov 
tig tag avTov xéipag Cwov épamtrouevog Aéyev Soidy Tt éoTt, 
x.t.A., and probably also in the well-known passage, 
Il. 2. 599: 

ai 5& xoAwodpevac wypdv Oécav, aitap do.dnv 


Oeorecinv apédovro Kai éxA€Aabov KiBapioriv. 


5. KufeAifw. This verb, occurring in TZheogn. 890, 
should be given. It is interesting as being, in common 
with giAurriZw, one of the very few verbs of this form 
derived from the proper name of an individual; though 
such verbs as pndiZev, AakwviZev, Bowr7iaZev, from national 
names, are common. 

6. éyywuoc is erroneously derived from yavoc. It 
should be referred to ywvia. 

7. ttaw is said to follow its case everywhere, except in 
Il. 21. 125, slow add¢ edpéa xdAwov. Other instances, how- 
ever, occur of this preposition preceding its case; e. g. 
Il, xxiv. 184: * 


airap érnv aydyyow tow Khioinv “AxidAjjos, x. tT. A. 

Ib. 199: 

keto’ lévar éri vnas fow orparov evpiv ‘Ayatov. 

8. alijmuoc, in° Thuc. 2. 37, is explained as ‘act. not 
amounting to punishment, harmless, of sour looks’; but 
Mr. Tyrrell long;since pointed out the true meaning: ‘we 
do not;wear those sour looks, which, though there ts no fine 


attached to them, morally constitute an affront.’ The pas- 
sage is ov &: dpyii¢ rov médac ei cal dovny te Spa Exovrec, 


ove? alnulove piv Avmnpag dt rH dpe ayOnddvacg wpoaréuevor. 
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9. tpiréewv. The misprint, ‘a slave who has been /wice 
in fetters’ instead of ¢hrzce, is still retained from preceding 
editions. 


Mr. Tyrrell has pointed out to me that the translation 
of the first passage cited above from Zheognis contains a 
further error, as the words xaxdé¢ and io@Ad¢ are not used 
in the moral sense, but should be translated, respectively, 
‘low-born’ and ‘ well-born’. 


I am also indebted to Mr. Tyrrell for the following cor- 
rections :— 


gvAaxh. To the meanings of this word given in the 
Lexicon should be added ‘gag’, which occurs in the 
Persae, 591 :— 
ovd ére yAdooa Bporoiow 
év dvAakais* 
and in the Agamemnon, 234: 
ordpatds Te kaAATpwpov purakav Katacyelv POdyyov 
dpatov oikous 
Bia xadivor 7° dvavidy péve. 
axAnpot, in Zroades 32, should be translated ‘ unballoted 
for’, not ‘unallotted, without an owner’, as given in the 
Lexicon. 
Under xkA&k¢ ‘KAndac = sacred chaplets in Troades 257’ 
should be added. 
seAava, in Troades 1075, should be explained ‘ monthly 
festivals’. 
oxd\op, in Bacchae 983, should be translated ‘date 
palm’. The translation ‘a tree’, given in the Lexicon, 
although an improvement on previous editions, is too 
indefinite. 
CHARLES H. KEENE. 
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ON THE MEASURE OF TIME. 


HE question of the Measure of Time is one of those 
which, lying like that of the Axioms of Geometry 
on the border land between Science and Philosophy, 
possess at once a peculiar interest and present special 
difficulties. On the one hand, the many important veri- 
fied results obtained in Science, more especially in the 
Science of Astronomy, on the assumption of the existence 
of such a measure, compel us to believe that it exists and 
has an intelligible meaning; on the other, when we view 
the matter from the subjective or philosophic standpoint, 
it is not easy at first sight to say what that meaning is. 

The question is considered, but in an imperfect form, in 
Locke’s Essay, B. Il. chap. xiv. § 21, where he dwells at 
some length on the point that ‘no two parts of duration 
can be certainly known to be equal.’ 

Here it is to be noted that the meaning of the equality 
of different times is pre-supposed, the difficulty of the prob- 
lem being conceived to lie only in ascertaining the fact 
that two different times are equal according to this mean- 
ing. In truth, however, the gist of the problem lies in the 
determination of this very meaning, in other words, in de- 
fining the conception of equality as applied to time. In 
‘equal’ and ‘equality’ we have in fact a striking instance 
of that ambiguity and vagueness in ‘ notionibus logicis et 
physicis’ of which Bacon complained. We are apt to ima- 
gine that to the one term answers one uniform conception 
which, though requiring different modes of ascertainment 
in different subject-matters, is yet itself one and the same 
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throughout. Reflection, however, soon shows us that this 
is not so. Equality is a notion which, so far from being 
one and the same, requires special definition for the pur- 
poses of each special science,' this definition, indeed, or its 
synonym, that of measure, forming the first step by which 
the science as quantitative is rendered possible. Thus, as 
Aristotle explained the oneness of the ‘ good’ as consisting 
in its being always the end in the different sciences, so we 
might consider that implied in ‘equality’ as based on its 
always constituting from another point of view their start- 
ing point. 

How then are we to define this notion in the case of 
time? 

Turning again to Locke, we are referred by him for 
answer to the train of our Ideas. ‘The constant and 
regular succession of Ideas in a waking man is,’ he 
asserts, ‘the measure and standard of other successions,’ 

The same view is also expressly laid down by him at 
the close of the passage from which I cited before :— 

‘All that we can do for a measure of time is to take 
such as have continual successive appearances at seem- 
ingly equidistant periods, of which seeming equality we 
have no other measure but such as the train of our own 
ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of 
other probable reasons to persuade us of their equality.’ 

Now I think it cannot be denied that it is from the suc- 
cession in the mental train that we obtain the subjective 
significance, or what I may term the qualitative idea of 
duration; but I think it is equally clear that this succession, 
varying as it does, not only with different individuals, but 


1 Even within the limits of the single the triangles in Eucl. 1. 37, cannot be 
science of Geometry, the equality which _ reduced to the equality of Eucl. 1. 4. 
is defined by coincidence is distinct from And when we come to the doctrine 
that defined by addition or subtraction of ratio, a new definition is again re- 
of coincident parts, e.g. the equality of — quired. 
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even with the same individual at different times, must be 
quite incapable of furnishing an objective or quantitative 
measure. 

That this difficulty was felt by Locke, is apparent from 
the ‘odd conjecture’ which he saw to be essential to his 
theory—that of a normal degree of quickness in the train 
ofideas. The facts, however, which he adduces in support 
of this conjecture are at best such as to establish a qualita- 
tive result only, viz., that the succession of ideas is vari- 
able as to rapidity between certain extreme limits, not that 
it is rigorously uniform. Indeed the readiness with which 
Locke satisfies himself on this point, seems to show that he 
had formed no adequate conception of the requirements of 
a definition which is to serve as a basis for science. 

He proceeds in fact as one who should attempt to esti- 
mate degrees of heat by actual sensation in place of a 
thermometer. 

There are, moreover, other difficulties in this view which 
Locke has failed to solve. Thus, what is to be taken as 
the unit of measurement ?—is it the interval between two 
ideas, or the time occupied by a single idea, or are these 
two the same? or, indeed, if Hobbes’ ‘ zdem sentire est nil 
sentire’ be true, does this latter time at all exist? 

The succession of ideas thus failing us, can we have 
recourse to the geometric conception of equality—coin- 
cidence? 

This, indeed, is free from the difficulty of the other, being 
at once objective and susceptible of exact determination. 
And to a certain degree it may, and indeed does, serve 
as a definition. Thus the lapse of time here or in India, 
or in the experience of two different individuals here, may 
be defined as equal when begun and terminated by the 
same limits. (I may note in passing that this appears 


fatal to the Lockian definition, which can only be recon-° 


ciled with it on the supposition of some impossible ¢gpo- 
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vyiog Or individual of regulated ideas who may serve as 
standard.) Nay, further, we may by the application of this 
test distinguish between the lengths of different intervals 
in a time succession, provided we have a standard succes- 
sion with which to compare it, in which the intervals are 
assumed equal.’ 

But the fundamental question remains, how is this 
equality itself determined—how are we to define ulti- 
mately equality of successive parts of time where the 
resource of coincidence fails us? 

Perhaps the solvztur ambulando method may here 
come to our aid. 

We at least affect to measure equal intervals of time. 
How then do we do it? 

Fundamentally all methods made use of for this pur- 
pose will be found to rest on the description of equal 
spaces by a body in motion, the equality of the times 
of describing these spaces being then inferred from the 
principles of Kinetics. These, again, rest ultimately 
on the three laws of motion enunciated by Newton. 
Omitting the third as not relevant to our present pur- 
pose, these are the following :— 

I.—Every body continues in its state of rest or uniform 
motion in a right line, except in so far as it may 
be compelled by impressed forces to change that 
state. 

II].—Change of motion is proportional to the impressed 

force, and takes place in the direction of the 
straight line in which the force acts. 


Of these laws, the second evidently falls back on the 
first, as that in which the conception of velocity, and there- 
fore of a time measure, is first introduced. 


1 This seems all that is put forward See Exam. of Hamilton, Note, p. 253, 
by Mill in solution of the problem. — 5th Edition. 
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It would appear then that, since this axiom is the pri- 
mary basis of the whole Science of Kinetics, we must seek 
in it the definition we are in quest of. 

At first sight, however, it would seem that this can only 
be effected at the expense of the law itself, which could 
then be regarded as such only by a vicious circle. The 
law, it may be said, professes to assert that equal spaces 
are described in equal times by a body under the action of 
no force, while yet equal times are defined no otherwise 
than as those in which a body so circumstanced describes 
equal spaces. 

It is, however, easy to show that this difficulty may be 
overcome, the law being so stated as to enounce a physi- 
cal fact not itself dependent on a measure of time, and 
therefore capable of furnishing such a measure. 

Thus, conceive a perfectly smooth horizontal surface on 
which different bodies are simultaneously projected in vary- 
ing directions and with different degrees of force. 

Then the first law of motion may be thus enunciated :— 

‘Let, for one of these bodies, A, A’, A”, denote succes- 
sive positions separated by equal space-intervals, and let 
B, B’, B’, be synchronous positions of any other, then 
B, B’, B’, are likewise separated by equal space-intervals.’ 
This law once established, any one of these bodies may be 
used to serve as a measure of time by its description of 
equal spaces. The law then assures us that the measure 
is a valid one, z.¢. that two times estimated as equal by 
reference to the motion of one body would be so likewise 
when estimated with reference to any other. 

In practice the measure commonly adopted is not that 
here supposed, but the swing of a pendulum, the equality 
of which involves the second law of motion as well as 
the first. This, however, is immaterial to the theory, the 
ultimate basis being the first law, and the second only 
serving the convenient practical purpose of substituting a 
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periodic motion between fixed limits for one continually 
progressive. In fact, it was not by direct, but by pendu- 
lum experiments, that the truth of the first law was itself 
established. . 

In conclusion, I may remark—(1). If this theory be true, 
we have here another instance of that dependence of the 
form of time on that of space to which Kant frequently 
directs our attention. Space, in fact, here as elsewhere, 
appears as the principle of objectivity or of the com- 
parison of different perceptions. (2). That the measure 
of time, being derived from the laws of motion, requires 
some process in which motion is involved. This is con- 
trary to Locke’s view, who held that the celestial mea- 
sures of time were based, not on the motion, but on 
the periodical appearances of the luminaries. It is, of 
course, true that it is by no means necessary that this 
motion should be perceived; but, unless it be believed to 
exist, we have no objective law such as is supplied by the 
‘ leges motus,’ in virtue of which the intervals between these 
periodic appearances can be pronounced equal. 

It is only right to add, that since writing the above I 
have ascertained that the view I have taken of the First 
Law of Motion as the true base of a measure of time is to 
be found clearly stated in Thomson and Tait’s Nat. Philo- 
sophy, vol. i., pp. 179, 180; 1st ed. In this respect, there- 
fore, though not consciously indebted to that work, I can, 
of course, claim no originality for the present note. 

It seemed to me, however, that it might still be of some 
service in directing attention to the philosophic aspect of 
an interesting problem considered there only in a scientific 
point of view. 


F. PURSER. 
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ON THE SUPERFICIAL AREA OF AN 
ELLIPSOID. 


HAVE shown (Lzouville, Fournal de Mathématiques, 
tom. xviii. p. 166) that the superficial area of a closed 
surface is given by the integral 


S-HIP(Q+ He) aS 

where P is the perpendicular from the origin on the tan- 
gent plane, and R, & are the principal radii of curvature ; 
dS being the element of the superficial area, and the inte- 
gration being extended through the whole surface. 

Applying this expression to the case of an ellipsoid: 
let A, B, be the axes of the central section whose plane is 
parallel to the tangent plane, and 7 the central radius 


vector of the ellipsoid perpendicular to this plane. Then 
it is known that 


and that 


Let 0, » be the angles which determine the position of 
Porzv. Then 
a’ bc? 


aS = <S* sin Od0dg, 


P* = a sin’ 0 cos’ + & sin’ @ sin’ p + c cos’, 


1 sin*Acos*p  sin’@ sin’?  cos’# 
— = } ~ammecenes + — 


r° a , - 
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pt 


ag "\" sin 0d0d@ 


ojo @ sin’O cos’¢ + d*sin*@ sin*¢ +c cos’? 


re 


Integrating the first with regard to ¢ between the limits 
o and 27, we find 


whence S= }$a°hC ex 4)f- rt, where 


a Bo e 


( sin’@ cos*¢ ‘ sin’) sin’ ‘ cos? ) 
PainOcosg +P sin'Oain'g 12 cose) it O44. 


cal i sin 0 a0 . 
» J (a sin’8 + cc0s*8) B sin®0 + cost) 


or, putting a@-cC=a@e, P-C=he” cosd=x. 

| le 2 | ee 
ab JurJ/(1-2xX*)(1-€?x*) 0b Jo /(1 -2 x) (1 -€* x)" 
Also, 


i= 


sin’0 cos’ 


sin 0d0dp 


: 5) in*@ cos*@ + —— 
ref" - B sin p 7 


> (a? 2) sin’6 cos*g + 3 sin’ + c* cos*8 


om ; sin’ + (4 - “7 e0s"0 
|| 2 aaa (5+ i) ~ soa 


a’ bl” (a*sin*0 +c’ cos*6) cos’ + (6 sin’6 +c’ cos*8)sin’p 


oJo 


I I (+3 I zp) "0 
oS ee ee ee ame 2 
4m an’ ’ a > = £. &F sin 0 d0 


~ ae J (a sin*0 + c cos‘8)(# sin’0 + 2 cos*#) 
€ ee —) ax 
qm | , #£ c ) 
- — + $$ > 
ale ab), J (1 - Ex — ex") 
Hence 
47 (1 - ee x*) dx 


= ab + al JS (1 a ex?) (1 at ext)’ 
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1 - ee? x’) dx 
*. 7 oP (1 -e 7 
and 2mc? + 27a | Jucex) (12x) 
If the surface be a prolate spheroid, 
b=¢, ¢=o, 
and the expression becomes 


S = 27 + 2rab| ip 2b (2 “= sin-'e) 
of1-ex* é 

If the surface be an oblate spheroid, 
a=), ead, 


and the expression becomes 


" Jf1-ex 
S=2re? + 2ra*| ———. d. 
ol -e 


I 
= 2m°C6 + 2na*| 


° 


2,2 2 a(t @& 
= 2mc* + 2ma’e? + 2a’ (1 - | — 


oi - ex 
es 1+é 
= 27r|a’?+—lo 5 
2e Si 


JOHN H. JELLETT, D.D. 
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SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON ON THE 
PROBLEM OF HIPPARCHUS. 


To the Editor of ‘ HERMATHENA.’ 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Among the papers of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton which 
are in my hands, I find two bearing titles connecting 
them with Zhe Problem of Hipparchus. They are incom- 
plete; but I send them for your perusal, thinking that they 
may be deemed by you suited to publication in the pages 
of ‘ HERMATHENA’. 

In sequence with them is a manuscript book contain- 
ing an extended discussion of a problem of Snellius, 
‘having much affinity to’ that of Hipparchus, but which, 
in contradistinction to the astronomical character of the 
latter, is called by Sir William Hamilton a geodetzcal prob- 
lem; the distances from the observer to the things ob- 
served being what was sought, instead of the central point 
of the excentric or epicycle. 

Sir William Hamilton took much delight in studying 
the Almagest of Ptolemy, and expressed admiration of his 
mathematical powers, and of the justice done by him to 
the astronomical discoveries of his predecessor Hipparchus. 
The papers I send may be regarded as evidencing the 
Author’s respect for these ancient men of science, and 
also possess an interest as exhibiting Hamilton at work 
upon matter strictly astronomical, instead of on the higher 
mathematics, which more generally occupied his attention. 
I may remark, however, that he considered himself, by his 
Essay on Dynamics, as well as by other scientific memoirs, 
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to have earned a place in the history of Physical Astro- 
nomy, and not to have been, as by some he has been 
thought to be, an originator only in the region of pure 
mathematics. 

Iam able to report that Dr. Ball, our present Royal 
Astronomer, is of opinion that value, both intrinsic and 
personal, attaches to these papers of Hamilton; and I 
may add my belief, that an examination by competent 
persons of the scientific manuscripts of Hamilton in my 
hands and in the Library of Trinity College, would not 
improbably be rewarded by the discovery of other un- 
published work that ought to be rescued from oblivion. 
I have heard with great satisfaction that such an exami- 
nation is contemplated by the authorities of the University: 
it would give me pleasure to contribute towards it every 
facility in my power. 

I remain, 
Very faithfully yours, 
R. P. GRAVES. 
1, WINTON-ROAD, DUBLIN, 
7th July, 1883. 


. 


REMARKS, CHIEFLY ASTRONOMICAL, ON WHAT IS KNOWN 
AS THE PROBLEM OF HIPPARCHUS. 


§ 1—On the Mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, as deter- 


mined by Hipparchus, and recorded tn the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. 


1. Hipparchus' estimated the length of the tropical year 
as falling short, by one day in three hundred years, of the 
old approximate amount, best known to us as the Julian, 


' See Halma’s edition of the Alma- sometimes by tome and page, at other 
gest, Paris, tome i. page 164, to which times by book and chapter, or by 
work other references shall be made, both. 
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of 365 days and a-quarter. He therefore conceived that 
300 revolutions of the sun in longitude occupied 


300 x 365 + 75 - 1 = 109574 days; 


or that 150 tropical years were = 54787 days; whence the 
mean daily motion of the sun in longitude is 


150 x 360° 


on O° , 8” I “hr I iv 127 31” 
54,787 ” le . 


as, in fact, he found?’ it to be, though probably by a very 
different arithmetic. 

2. Astronomers before Hipparchus—oi rt maXatdrepor, 
as described by Ptolemy*—namely, the Chaldeans, as is 
commonly supposed, or the Greeks, perhaps Meton, as is 
conjectured by Delambre,‘ who, in the absence of evidence 
in their favour, is not disposed to concede even so much of 
accurate and mathematical knowledge to the Chaldeans 
as would be involved in their understanding what goes to 
the name of their own Savos,° had conceived that in a 
certain Perzod of a little more than 18 years, but more 
exactly in one of 65854 days,° the following lunar revolu- 
tions were accomplished. The moon had gained (it was 
supposed) 223 circumferences on the sun, or had performed 
223 complete lunations, by having described 241 circum- 
ferences of the ecliptic, with a surplus of about 10° 40’, as 


compared with the fixed" stars (mpi¢ rob¢ amAaveic aorépac), 
while the sun had described only 18 circumferences, with 
the same sidereal surplus. In this interval it was thought 


2 Almagest, tome i. p. 166, Bookiii. tome ii., Paris, 1817, p. 144. This 
chap. ii. (uoip@y 6 vO’ 7” iC” wy” 1p’ volume will for the present be referred 
Aa” éyyisa). to simply as ‘ Delambre.’ 

3 Alm., tom. i. p. 215, book iv., 5 Brinkley’s Astronomy, &c. 
chap. ii. § Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 216. 

* Hist. of Anct. Astry., by Delambre, 7 (bid. 
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that the moon had gone 239 times through her known® 
alternations of slow and quick motion in longitude, or had 
described 239 revolutions with respect to its (variable) 
place of slower motion, as referred to the ecliptic; or had 
accomplished 239 vestztutions of anomaly. 

It was believed also by some astronomers Jdefore Hip- 
parchus, that in the same Zerzod, called the Chaldean, and 
which, in fact, the Chaldean observers are likely enough 
to have recognized at Babylon, as approximately bringing 
back eclipses of the moon (whether they knew, or even 
suspected, anything of all these mathematical conceptions of 
the lunar motions, more probably due to the Greeks), 
that the moon accomplished 242 restztutzons of latitude,’ or 
(as we should now express it) performed 242 complete re- 
volutions with respect to its ascending mode; the node (as 
we should now say) having thus regressed once (242 - 241 
= 1) in the course of the Chaldean Period. 

3. It could not, of course, have been with any hope of 
improving the astronomical accuracy, but only of increasing 
the arithmetical convenzence of such determinations as 
these, that some astronomer (perhaps Meton) before Hip- 
parchus (one of the ‘yet more ancients’ already referred 
to, as mentioned by Ptolemy in the Almagest) proposed 
to triple all the numbers, for the sake of escaping from 
fractions. It had thus been collected, as a mere numerical 
inference from former results, that in a certain longer 
period, called ’E&eAryude (= Evolution), consisting of 19756 
days, the moon performed 669 lunations, or gained 669 
circumferences on the sun; the moon describing 723 times 
the ecliptic, but the sun only 54 times, with a common 

































8 Delambre doubts whether the theory to account for them, seems 






Chaldeans had ever noticed these vari- more likely to be due to the Greeks 
ations in the longitudinal motion of (Delambre ii. p. 143). 
the moon at all; and indeed the dis- ® Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 216. 








covery of them, but still more any 10 Lbid. 
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stdercal surplus of 32°. The moon was also calculated to 
make, in the same tripled period, or ‘ /xelzgm,’ of 19756 
days, 717 restitutions of anomaly, and 726 restitutions of 
latitude. But all these estimates, though originally not 
quite useless, came to be set aside by Hipparchus, in his 
deeper study of the subject. 

4. In their stead, Hipparchus introduced into the theory 
of the moon’s mean motions (two other princtpal periods : 
one relating chiefly to the ‘restitution of the anomaly,’ 
but involving also means for a more accurate determina- 
tion of the mean returns of the moon to the sun, or of the 
length of a mean lunation ; and the other referring to what 
was called (as above mentioned) the ‘restitution of the 
latitude.’ The frst, or anomalistic pertod, of Hipparchus 
consisted, according to Ptolemy, of 126,007 days and about 
an hour." Ptolemy does not even insert, in his mention 
of it, as regards the surplus hour, the usual tyyora, but I 
find myself obliged to believe that Hipparchus had de- 
signed this period to consist, very exactly, of 126,007 days, 
one hour, five minutes, and three and one-third seconds, such 
as those by which we now count time; and that Ptolemy 
suppressed the five minutes odd, as being of very slight 
astronomical importance in a period of about 345 tropical 
years; though I find myself obliged to veséore this trifling 
surplus, in so long an interval, as what appears to me a 
correction of the lost text of Hipparchus, on this particular 
subject, as reported in the Almagest; because thus, and 
thus only, I can recover by calculation the mean motions 
there recorded, to the very szxth of the sexagesimal divi- 
sion. Be that as it may, from the comparison of ancient 
Babylonian eclipses of the moon with others observed, 
some centuries later, by himself, Hipparchus inferred that 
in his first period, of about 126,007 days, the moon accom- 


11 Ptolemy, vol, i. p. 216. 
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plished 4573 restitutions of anomaly, and 4267 complete 
lunations ; having described the ecliptic 4612 times, with 
a defect of about 74°, as compared with the fixed stars, 
inclination being /ere neglected; while the sun had only 
moved through 345 circumferences, with the same sidereal 
deficiency. His second, or latttudinal period, after which 
the lunar eclipses were observed to return with nearly the 
same magnitudes as before, consisted of 5458 lunations,"” 
wherein the moon was found by him to accomplish 5923 
restitutions of latitude, or revolutions with regard to its 
regressing node. 

5. If we divide the period of 126,007 days and an hour 
by the number, namely 4267, of lunations which it was 
found to contain, we shall obtain a quotient which exceeds 

29% 12" 44™ 3°, 
by somewhat more than a quarter of a second of time. 
But whether it were that Hipparchus suspected that the 
surplus hour of his first period required to be a little 
increased, or merely that he wished to combine, with a 
sufficient accuracy of determination, a more manageable 
expression, he adopted (what with our division of the day 
is equivalent to) the exact third part of a second, as what 
was to be added to the approximate quotient above men- 


tioned. His adopted value of the mean lunation was then, 
in our notation, exactly 


29% 12" 44™ 3453 


or in his more purely sexagestmal® division of the day, 


3 1a 50% ga 204 


60." 60° 60° 608° 


. 


29% + 
the hour of the period coming thus to be increased, as | 


2 Ptolemy, vol. i, p. 216, ‘8 Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 223. 
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have already said, by 5™ 34%, in above 345 years. In 
vulgar fractions, each expression becomes, 


a 13754 _ 765433° 


Mean lunation = 29 = ———: 
25920 12°.15 


6. Dividing the whole circumference by this number of 
days (and fractions of a day) in the mean lunation, I find: 
Mean daily motion of the moon, in e/ongation from the 
sun, 
_ 25920 x 360° 
765433 


Nl 


12° 11’ 26” 41” 20" 177 59% 


568771489070". 
And adding to this quantity, the 
59° R” 7 13" 127 31%, 


which were found, in Art. 1, to be the mean daily motion 
of the sun, we obtain, 


Mean daily motion of the moon in longitude, 


= 13° 10° 34” 58” 33'" 30° 30%. 

And such are freczsely the results of Hipparchus, respect- 
ing the mean motions of the moon in elongation and in 
longitude, as recorded in the Almagest" of Ptolemy. 
(Eouev aroxne pécov juephowy Kkivnua, poipac ip ta xe” pa” 
Ce” WO” Konev iypephorov pécov xlyynua phxove, polpac 
ty U dO” vn” Ay” NV’ NN eyytza). 

7. In the anomalistic period of 126,007 days, Hip- 
parchus had found (Art. 4) that there were 4573 restitutions 
of the moon’s anomaly, but only 4267 returns to opposition 
with the sun: the mean motion in anomaly was, therefore, 
concluded to be more rapid than the mean motion in 


4 Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 223. 
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elongation, in the ratio of 4573 to 4267, or of 269 to 251. 
Increasing, therefore, the last-mentioned motion in this 
ratio, I find : 

Mean daily motion of the moon in anomaly, 


26 i i 
“ oa x §68,771,489,079" = 609,559,882,718" 
= 13° 3’ 53” 56” 20% 38" 38"; 


and such, to the very szx¢h, is the result of Hipparchus 

(Eouev kal avwpuarlag jueptowov pécov xlynna, polpac ty y’ vy” 

vo” «0 dy” Ay”). And by subtracting this mean 

motion in axomaly from the mean motion in Jongitude, 

namely, from 13° 10’ 34” 58” 33" 30° 30%, we obtain: 
Mean daily progression of the moon’s apogee, 


“nr 


=O 6 41” 2” 3° 51° 52"; 

the word ‘apogee’ being here used unhypothetically, to 
express merely that variable and progressive point of the 
ecliptic where the moon was observed to move most 
slowly in longitude. 

8. Finally, the latitudinal period of 5458 lunations, 
with 5923 restitutions of latitude, gives, in exact agree- 
ment with what Hipparchus determined it to be," 

Mean daily motion of the moon with respect to its 
ascending node, 


923 vi vi 
= a x 568,771,489,079" = 617,228,569,039 
= 13°13 45 39 40° 17° 19%". 


(ouev kat wAdTove yueojowwv pécov Klvyua polpac ty ty’ Me 
oe” , ” i a "ae 


Whence, by subtracting the mean motion of the moon 


1) Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 223. 16 Jord. 
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in longitude, it may be inferred, as a consequence of the 
foregoing data, that 
Mean daily regresszon of the moon’s node, 


“nr 


= 0° 3 10° 41” 6'* 46" 4gti. 


But of course all these results have merely an artthme- 
tical accuracy, as being consistent among themselves, and 
cannot be relied on as astronomically correct, to anything 
like the extent to which they have been developed. 

g. As regards the mode, I may remark that Hippar- 
chus’s ratio of 5923 to 5458 is very nearly the same as 
that of 777 to 716, which many years ago occurred to me, 
from more modern data, as approximately expressing the 
rate of the moon’s mean gain upon its ascending node, as 
compared with its mean gain upon the sun, and which I 
have often found useful in the mental or approximate cal- 
culation of the returns of eclipses of the moon. Let the arc 


ap which is little more than half a degree, be called, 


for conciseness, a moon-breadth (or sometimes simply a 
‘moon’); then, in oze mean lunation, one satellite, on 
an average, overtakes a given (say the ascending node), 
and passes it by 61 ‘moon-breadths’; that is, by about 
a sign of the zodiac, rendering thus the return of a 
lunar eclipse impossible, after so short an_ interval. 
After szx lunations, supposed, for simplicity, to commence 
with the moment of one central and total eclipse in the 
ascending node, the moon has gained 6 x 61 = 366 moon- 
breadths on that node, or has passed the offoszte (the de- 
scending node), by 366 — 358 = 8 such parts, = about 4 de- 
grees, rendering thus the return of an eclipse cerfain. 
After 12 lunations, or one /unar year, the moon has passed 
the original node by 16 moon-breadths (of the kind above 
described), = about 8 degrees, and an eclipse must again 
take place. After 18 lunations the opposite node is passed 
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by 24 such spans: after 24 lunations the original node is 
passed by 32 moon-breadths, and no eclipse can take 
place. After 48 lunations the excess on the first node 
amounts to 64 such parts; and therefore (subtracting 61), 
after 47 lunations, the excess is only 3 parts (moon- 
breadths), and a great eclipse is certain to recur. After 
141 = 3 x 47 lunations the surplus on the original node 
amounts to 3 x 3 =9 parts; and, therefore, subtracting 6 
from the number of lunations, and 8 from the number of 
parts, and changing the node, the moon is found to be 
only 1 moon-breadth advanced beyond the opposite node, 
after 135 lunations; which interval is therefore a pretty 
good fertod of eclipses of the moon, so far as mere noda- 
tions are concerned. The (so-called) Chaldean Saros is a 
sort of complement of this little period; for in 358 lunations 
there are (according to the approximations here adopted) 
777 semt-nodations, bringing thus the moon to the opposite 
node; subtracting, therefore, 135 from 358, and 1 from o, 
and again reversing the node, we find that in 223 luna- 
tions the mean moon /ad/s short of returning to its original 
node by about ome moon-breadth. All this I have occa- 
sionally lectured on. 


§ Il.—On Hipparchus’s Hypothests of the Excentric 


10. Such being the chief mean motions (duadai xivjosc) 
of the sun and moon, as determined by Hipparchus, we 
have next to consider the hypotheses by which he sought 
to account for, and reduce to calculation, the apparent 
inequalities (avwuaAdfa) of the observed motions of those 
two bodies. Plato is reported by Delambre™ to have laid 
down the principle, that the object of mathematicians 
ought to be to represent all the celestial phenomena by 


‘7 Delambre, vol. ii. p. 113, 
M2 
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uniform and circular motions. (.... . Ptolémée, pour 
suivre le principe de Platon, que l’objet des mathémati- 
ciens doit étre de representer tous les phénoménes célestes 
par des mouvements circulaires et uniformes,..... ). The 
principle is worthy of Plato, and I agree with Moebius* 
and with Laplace in considering that it is only in affear- 
ance obsolete; but I regret to be obliged to confess that 
I know not where, in Plato’s works, the enunciation of it 
is to be found. In the Almagest it is thus laid down, as 
having been at least adopted by Ptolemy " :—zpéOeow piv 
kal oxoToy HyotueOa Seiv brapyev Ty paInuatixy Seibat ta pat- 
vopeva iv TY OVpavy Tavta, de duadwv Kal EyKuKAlwy Kwioewr 
avroreAovpeva, The author of the Almagest had, 
however, the advantage of the example of his great mas- 
ter, Hipparchus, whom he is never weary of praising as 
‘a labour-loving and truth-loving man,’ avnp @:Aomovog Kai 
giAadnPnc ; and whom we too must reverence (in this nine- 
teenth century of Christ), as the true founder of modern 
astronomy: ancient, indeed, if 2000 years can make him 
such, but not less modern, in a deeper sense, than Thucy- 
dides. Between Hipparchus and all known predecessors 
of his in astronomy the difference is one of kd rather 
than of degree. Compared with 4zm, the Chaldeans, for 
instance, remind one of those children at play on the woody 
banks of the Orinoko, who were found by Humboldt rub- 
bing the dry, flat, and shining seeds of a creeping legumi- 
nous plant (he thought it might be the negretia) until they 
attracted fibres of cottonwool and chips of the bamboo, 
and thus exemplified ‘electricity by friction,’ without having 
even begun to theorize upon the subject. 

11. Hipparchus selected the very simple and natural 
conception of which he seems to have been, in the strictest 
sense, the author, and which Ptolemy scarcely improved 


18 Die Mechanik des Himmels. '9 Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 165. 
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by a modification proposed by himself—that the sun and 
moon moved each in a certain ‘ excentric circle’ of its own, 
and that each described its own excentric unzformly. 
More precisely (see earlier articles of this little Paper), he 
conceived that the swmn’s excentric circle was fixed with 
respect to the equinoctial points ; for he had failed, and so 
did Ptolemy, to detect any progression of the sun’s apogee 
in longitude, which is no way to be wondered at, though 
the precession of the equinoxes was one of the many dis- 
coveries of Hipparchus; and he regarded the sun as de- 
scribing its excentric at the uniform rate of 59’ 8” 17”... 
for each mean solar day. The moon’s excentric was con- 
ceived by him to be described also uniformly, but at the 
greater mean daily rate of about 13° 3’ 54” (Art. vii.), from 
apogee to apogee; while the lunar apogee itself, or rather 
the projection of the apogee diameter of the moon’s orbit 
on the plane of the ecliptic, had a mean daily progression 
of about 6’ 41” in longitude. Hipparchus thus regarded 
the apparent azomalics of the observed motions of the sun 
and moon as phenomena purely oféccal; and doubtless it 
was right to ¢ry ¢hzs mode of explanation before seeking 
for any more refined one. That it is insufficient we, with 
the help of telescopes, can very easily establish. For it 
would have given, in the theory of the sun, the equality 
which we zow know vo? to exist: 


Spring plus autumn = summer plus winter ; 


, 


if by the word ‘spring,’ as denoting an zvferva/, be under- 
stood the time elapsed between the vernal equinox and the 
summer solstice; and similarly in the other cases. Hip- 
parchus, however, supposed the equality to hold good; 
for he estimated the spring quarter of the year as = 94} 


days ; the summer quarter as 924 days; and deduced by a 


calculation to be soon explained : 
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Autum quarter = nearly 88,8, days (év nuépare 77 Kai ’), 
and 
Winter quarter = nearly 90,4 days (év tyépace J Kat ) ; 


the favourite ‘a peu prés,’ or fyy:sa, being added. Indeed 
Hipparchus can have only considered these results as 
rough approximations to the truth; for they would have 
given the length of the tropical year 


= 944 + 924 + 88,8, + 90,% days = 365+4, days ; 


whereas he was well aware (see Art. 1) that the surplus of 
the year was /ess than a quarter of a day. 

12. To determine the defaz/s of the sun’s apparently 
anomalous motion (rept rii¢ rov HAlov Patvouévne avwuadiac), 
Hipparchus rested his whole weight on those éwo determi- 
nations, which he had made with all the care in his power, 
and which Ptolemy, after more than two centuries, found 
himself unable to improve, of the lengths (in days) of the 
two intervals called lately ‘spring’ and ‘summer.’ Very 
rudely determined, no doubt, those intervals were ; the ob- 
. servation of a solstice, even of the summer one, being still 
ruder in that age, and indeed essentially more difficult still, 
than that of an equinox. It would, therefore, be merely 
pedantic to attempt to improve, by a new calculation, on 
the numbers, 93° 9’, and 91° 11’, which Hipparchus esti- 
mated as expressing the arcs of mean anomaly (or of mean 
longitude) described by the sun during the spring and sum- 
mer quarters of the year. The first case, therefore, of the 


‘ Problem of Hipparchus, 


as actually and Azstorically proposed and resolved by that 
great and venerable astronomer, consists in finding the 
posttion of the excentric point (the earth’s centre) at which 
two given consecutive arcs, 93° 9’, and 91° 11’, of a given circle 
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(the sun’s excentric) shall sublend angles of go° each, with 
the same apparent directions of motion. 

13. In a question of so great historical interest, I may 
be permitted to transcribe the diagram, which is preserved 
in the Almagest of Ptolemy. 

In this diagram A, B, I’, A represent the four points of 
the ecliptic (supposed to be homocentric with the earth), 
to which the observer at the point E refers the four 
places of the sun, at the moments of spring, summer, 


\ 


JA 
I 


‘ 
\ 


autumn, and winter; their longitudes being 0°, go°, 180°, 
and 270°. The centre of the sun’s excentric circle is sup- 
posed to be Z; the apogee, as referred to the ecliptic, is H, 
and the perigee, so referred, is I; the true positions of the 
sun in its excentric, at the moments of spring, summer, 
and autumn, are conceived to be 9, K, A; the diameters 
NTZZO, and [I1®Z3%, of the excentric are drawn parallel 
to the equinoctial and solstitial diameters of the eclipse, 
namely, AI and BA; and to these are drawn parallel the 
chords of the excentric, X®K and YTO. 

14. Hipparchus (as it has been said) adopted the values 
93° 9 and g1° 11’ for the arcs, OK and KA, of the excentric 
circle of the sun, as computed from the observed times 
elapsed, namely, as the arcs described between the ob- 
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served spring equinox, summer solstice, and autumn equi- 
nox, in virtue of the known (or assumed) rate of mean 
daily motion of the sun, which is a consequence of the 
assumed length of the tropical year. He had thus— 


(arc) OY = ON + OA = OK + KA - NO 
= 93° 9 + 91° 11’ — 180 = 4° 20; 
(arc) XK=O0K-OX=OK-KA 
= 93° 9 -—g1° 11’ = 1° 58. 
Hence, if the radius, 
ZO = ZN = ZY = ZZ = ZI = ZK = ZO = ZA = Z3, 


of the sun’s excentric be taken for unity, we have nearly 
the numbers adopted by Hipparchus— 


2 16 
= =1 h = ! h ° F ee snus 2 
EZ = OT = } chord ONY = } chord 4° 20 tse 
I 2 
Te = = 1 h d = 1 h . y= — —— > 
Z= = ®K = } chord XIK = } chord 1° 58 bo * Got 
which last numbers might, however, have been more accu- 
rately determined, at least by Ptolemy, from his Table of 
Chords in the Almagest, to have been, respectively— 
x 16 6 


E = 4 ° = oe auntie e 
= = sin 2° 10 + 60? + bo 
I 47 


q fs ° , I 
Z=& = sino = s+ e544 Fe. 


15. As neither Hipparchus, nor even Ptolemy, pos- 
sessed any Table of Zangents, the right-angled triangle was 
resolved by finding its hyfotenuse on the famous Pythago- 
rean principle. It having been estimated that (with 
ZO = &c. = 1), 


3600. EZ = 136, = 3600 sin 2° 10, 
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and 
3600. ZZ = 62, = 3600 sin 59, 









it was inferred that 


3600. EZ =./ 136? + 62? = 1424, very nearly, = nearly 150; 






whence EZ = ,';, nearly. In other words, he judged that 
the distance between the centre of the earth (E) and the 
centre of the sun’s excentric (Z) equalled very nearly the 
24th part of the radius of that excentric circle: whence he 
inferred that the greatest equation of the centre, or the 
greatest difference between mean and apparent longitude, 
was (sin~! 34) = 2° 23’.. Zhzs result would not have been 
materially improved by using more accurate expressions 
for the sides about the right angle, EZ and Z2, in the tri- 
angle. But the slightly too large (assumed) value for the 
side EZ, and the slightly too small (assumed) value for the 
other side ZZ, led Hipparchus to an expression somewhat 
too small for the longitude of the apogee of the sun, as 
determined from his own data. He judged that longitude, 
2ZH, to be only 65° 30’; because he found that 


: EZ = 62: 142h=—¢ + $3.4 (2 5) 














N 
hy 


60 60° 60 60 





= 4 chord 49° o’ = sin 24° 30°; 






SeReneeenE“EEeeEnenEeermemeetenenenmEere, 





and therefore judged the apogee to precede the summer 
solstice by 24 degrees and a-half. 

16. The more accurate values for the sides about the 
right angle, which may be taken out (as above) from the 


Table of Chords in the Almagest, would have given, how- 
ever, 






216000 . EZ = 216000 sin 2° 10’ = 8166; 










216000 . ZZ = 216000 sin 59° = 3707; 


ee ee 


', 216000 . EZ = 1/8166" + 3707° = 8968, nearly ; 
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sine of greatest equation of centre 


2. ef 2s 
5 * Got * 6% 
chord of same angle 

= ~ + - + a = nearly a + 2, = chord 4° 46, 
and greatest equation of centre = nearly 2° 23’, as before; 
but 2(ZZ : EZ) = aa = n2 + . + na = chord 48° 50’, 
nearly, by the Table in the Almagest; so that (with the 
supposed data) the apogee freceded the solstice of summer 
(that is, had /ess longitude) by only about 24° 25’, instead 
of 24°30; or the longitude of the apogee ought to have 
been inferred to be, not 65° 30’, but 65°35’. Hipparchus, 
however, was probably well aware that it was idle, astro- 
nomically, to insist on an accuracy of minutes, in a result 
of calculation from observed data, which might easily 
permit a final error of degrees. 

17. Our modern tables of logarithmic sines and tan- 
gents give easily the same greatest cywation, 2° 23’, answer- 
ing to the same approximate excenirictty, 34; and also the 
same (corrected) longitude of the apogee, 05° 35’, as above. 
Let ¢ = sin e = excentricity = distance EZ of centres, divided 
by the radius ZO of the excentric; let w = longitude of 
apogee, = AEH = ZZE = go°- ZEZ; and, finally, let 90° +. 
= OK = mean motion in spring quarter, and go°+« = KA 
= mean motion of the sun in the summer quarter of the 
year: these latter arcs being computed from the observed 
number of days elapsed, with the help of the known mean 
daily motion, derived from the length ofthe year. Then 
the equations for this case of the ‘ Problem of Hipparchus’ 
are simply these two :— 


. te U es 
ésin w = sin —,; é€COS w = sin —; 
- 2 
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, , 
ss 5 OE Gg 
giving, of course, tan w=sin ek ae 
2 


Hipparchus assumed ¢ = 3°95 « = 1°11; whence 
e+e 


= 2°10; — = 593 
2 er : 


sin 2° 10’ a 
tan w = ———— = tan 65° 35; 
sin 59 


' i sin 59 
€=sine= o ig erent rr 
sin 65°35 CoS 65°35 


— I e 
we 
e = 2° 23’: all as before. 


° 


log sin 2°10 = 8.57757 —10; 
log sin 59 = 8.23456 - 10; 
log tan 65° 35’ = 10.34301 — 10; 
taking out this angle to the nearest minute. 
log sin 2° 10° = 8.57757 — 10; 
log sin 65° 35’ = 9.95931 — 10; 
8.61826 — 10 
(Mean) log sin (e = 2° 23’) . . . 8.61824 — 10. 
log sin 59 = 8.23456 — 10; 
log cos 65°35’ = 9.61634 — 10; 
8.61822 — 


(Compt.) e'= 24.086... 1.38176. 
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§ III.—On the Problem of Hipparchus. 


18. The Problem, which was resolved two thousand 
years ago by Hipparchus, and which is at this day known 
by his name, may be thus stated :— 

‘Given, in degrees, &c., the angles which two succes- 
sive arcs, AB, BC, of a given circle ABC, subtend at an 
excentric point J, as well as at the centre £ of the circle, 
directions of rotation being included : to find the position 
of the excentric point’. 


More fully, if we write 


ADB =0, BDC =0', AEB =1+0, BEC=(+9, 
DBE =x, EDB=v, ED: DB =e, 


the four angles 6, 0’,.,.’ are given, with their respective 


algebraic signs; and the two angles x, vy, and the ratio e, 
are sought. In the astronomical applications, if we retain 
Hipparchus’s ow hypothesis of the excentric, 0, 0 are the 
two observed or geocentric motions in longitude, in two 
successive intervals of time, diminished (for the moon) by 
the computed progressions of the apogee, in order to 
render the two extreme observations (at 4 and C) com- 
parable with the middle observation (at 2), by allowing 
for the supposed progressive motion of the excentric; 1, ¢, 
are the computed mean motions in longitude, minus the 
observed motions in longitude; whence also .+ 0, (+9, 
are equal to the computed mean motions in anomaly, 
since these are the mean motions in longitude, minus the 
progressions of the apogee, in the intervals between the 
three observations (from first to second, and from second 
to third); thus the four angles 0, @, and ., «’, with their 
algebraic signs, are known, without trigonometry, from 
observation and arithmetic: and as regards the three 
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sought quantities, x, v, é, the first, namely, «x, is the correc- 
tion for excentricity (or equation of the centre), at the time 
of the middle observation, to be algebraically added to 
the observed longitude, or to the angle. A = YDB, in 
order to obtain the mean longitude, x + X = Y’EB (where Y’ 
may be confounded with Y), the second sought angle, », is 
the apparent or geocentric anomaly, EDB or FDB, at the 
time of the same middle observation; so that 

\-v=w=YDF=Y'EF:= longitude of apogee at that time ; 
also 

xk+v=FEB=mean anomaly of the body at the middle time ; 


so that if # denote the mean daily motion in anomaly, and 
t the middle time, expressed in days, and counted from 


2 
some fixed era, ¢- —— is the date of the afogean passage ; 
7 


finally, € may be called the sumerical excentricity of the 
orbit; and in Hipparchus’s owz hypothesis (though of in 
Ptolemy’s modification of it, by epzcycles) this excentricity 
was less than unity (the earth being zzZerzor to the excen- 
tric, although exterior to the epicycle), so that we may 
write (as in former articles) ¢ =sin «, where « = greatest 
equation of the centre. 

19. It is evident that EDA =v-0,and £DC=y»+9@; and 
it is not difficult to prove that DAZ =x-1, DCE =«+/; in 
fact, it is clear that z, «’, as being the excesses of the mean 
over the observed motions in longitude, must be the (alge- 
braical) increments of the correction («) for excentricity 
(applied as above), in the intervals between the three 
observations. Since then we had also EDB=v, DBE =k, 
and DE =¢=sine, if EA=EB = EC =1, the three equa- 
tions of the Problem are as follows : — 


sin (k—«) = sin e sin (vy - 0); (1) 
(I). {sin « = sine Sin vp; 


sin (x +¢)= sine sin (vy + 0); 
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which are now to be resolved by trigonometry, so as to 
deduce the 3 angles x, v, «, from the 4 angles 0, 0, :, /. 


And to render the question still more definite, it is permit- 
ted to assume that « is positive and acute, and that « lies 
between the limits + «. 

20. In the solar example of Hipparchus, 0 = @ = 90°; 
also A = 90°, w = 90° — v; Sin («— x) = sin (’ + x) = sine 
cos v=Ssine SiNw; k= : ~ : ; and the general equations (I1.) 


take (as in Art. 17) the simplified forms, 


, 
-,¢ 


, 
‘ " one ae > <2 
Sin ¢€ SIN w = Sin ~~" Sin ¢ COS w = sin ——, 
2 


giving w = 65° 35’, € = 2° 23’, as before, if « = 3° 9, ¢ = 1° 11. 
But, of course, the general solution cannot be expected to 


be so simple. 
21. In general, the identity, 


sin # sin (v — 6) + sin 6 sin (v + &) = sin (0 + 0’) sin v, (4) 


makes it easy to eliminate v and « between the three 
equations (I.), and gives, 


sin # sin («-«) + sin @ sin (« +c’) = sin (0+ 6’), sink, ... (5) 
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whence 
D.cotx = sin @ cos. + sin @ cos’ - sin(0+@),... (6) 
if 
D=sin@ since-sinOsin’,... (7) 


and this result, though not in the received and technical 
sense, adapted to logarithms, I have found not ill-suited to 
calculations with the usual logarithmic tables. We have 
also, 


D.tan(v + 90°) = cos & sins + cos@ sini’ -sin (c + ¢’),... (8) 


with the same denominator, ; but when « has once been 
computed, by the foregoing or by a better method, to be 
presently explained, we may more conveniently deduce v 
from it, by any one of the three following formule, which 
follow easily from the original system (I.) :— 


0 0 t t 
tan v ~ 5) = tan > cot 5 tan = = [pic ee 
2 2 2 2 


\ 


0-6 0’+0 v+e f ve 
Pee 4 —— Jo oe OE ee bee a RR] 


: 0’ 0 U u ' 
(IL.) {tan vy + = tan —cot—tani«+-—),... (10) 
2 2 2 2 


3 


and may serve as verifications of each other. With tables 
of natural sines, the angle « might be easily computed 
from the formula, derived from the equations (6) and (7), 


sin (0-1) + sin (0+2) + sin (0+0’) + sin (@-«)-2 sin(0+0, 
cos (0’- 1) — cos (0° +e) + cos (0 +’) — cos (0-1) 


(12) 


And there would be an analogous expression for tan (v+90°). 
When « and » have been found, the original equations 
give three distinct expressions for sin «, which may be 
used as checks on each other. If we dispense with all 


cotk= 
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such verifications, and have no natural sines at hand, 
the system (6 and 7) requires szx openings of a table of 
logarithmic sines (sin « and cos « being taken out at one 
opening, and sin ¢, cos « at another); it requires also 
7 openings, of a table of logarithms of numbers, or (in all) 
13 openings of tables, in order to compute the angle x: 
after which 4 openings will give v, by (9); and then 3 more 
openings will enable us to compute « by (2). Instead of 
these 20 openings of logarithmic tables, Delambre has 
supplied a method which requires essentially only 17 
different logarithms; but his method appears to me to be 
much embarrassed by constructions, which render it diffi- 
cult to adapt the process to new varieties of the figure, 
without recommencing the reasonings. I shall, therefore, 
mention here a second method of my own, in which only 8 
logarithms are required for the calculation of « from the 
equation (5), and therefore oly 15 logarithms in all; unless 
(as will always be prudent) we choose to employ formule 
of verification, which my method also furnishes. No refe- 
rence whatever to a figure need be made, if once the alge- 
braical szgus of the given angles 6, 0’, «, ¢ have been 
determined, as already explained. 
22. Writing the equation (5) under the form, 


sin # {sin « cos #+ sin (c-«)} =sin 0{sin (c’ + x) 
-sinxcos@’}, (13) 


and adding, on both sides, cos « sin @ sin @, we find 
sin 0’{sin (0 +«) + sin («—«)}=sin@{sin (c+ «) +sin(@-«)}, (14) 


that is, sin @ sin ete cos (« + = ‘ 
2 2 





i wee W-c 
~ sin 0 sin ** cos(«-" =") (15) 


/ 
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Hence, 
(tan (« en = tan (E — 45°) cot nee, (16) 
(IIL.) sin@’ sin oo 
if tan 6 0 aeyrmmomanen 5 (17) 


sin 9 sin —~ 

and we see that /izs system (III.) requires only 8 different 
logarithms, for the calculation of «x. Any one of the 3 
equations (II.) will then give v, by 4 other logarithms; 
and all the 3 equations of that system may be used as 
checks on each other. And, finally, any one of the 3 
original equations (I.) will give «, by 3 logarithms; only 
15 logarithms being thus essentially required, in this Second 
Method of mine. If, however, for any reason, we wish to 
calculate, though not really required for the astronomical 
purpose of Hipparchus, the distance, p = DB, from the earth 
to the body observed, at the middle time, it is easily found that 
we may do so by either of the two following formule :— 


. O+e 
2sin — 


DB = p = ——7— cos («+ =); (18) 
(IV.) Wa’ 





. t 
pease 0). 
“ 9° =e cos(«-“=*) (19) 
and thus shall introduce 2 new logarithms, raising the 
total to Delambre’s number of 17. In fact, it will be 
found that 








:BAD =" -S*! (¢-)=1BAE-«DAE, (20) 
and £DCB == ~*! 5 (e+ ()=2 ECB +L DCE; (21) 


while the arcs AB, BC, of the excentric are 0+, and 
0+”, respectively. 
VOL, IV. 2N 
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NOTES AND EXAMPLES CONNECTED WITH THE PROBLEM 
OF HIPPARCHUS. 


In the original Problem of Hipparchus, the points here 
represented by A, B, C were three positions of the sun 
or moon, in the fixed or moveable excentric but circular 
orbit of that body, reduced to one common date, by allow- 
ing when necessary for the progression of the apogee; D 
was the fixed centre of the earth, and £ was the centre of 


—2 


f 
4 
B- \F 
/ \ i ae in, es ens 
| % “Sieg, - io } 
\ — ——: a 


the excentric circle, supposed to be fixed (in longitude) for 
the sun, but to advance uniformly in longitude at a mean 
daily rate of about 6’ 41” for the moon; while F (in the 
present figure) denotes what was supposed to be the fixed 
or revolving apogean point of the circle. The two angles 
AEBL, BEC, were known by computation from the two 
observed intervals of time between three observations of 
longitude of the body (equinoxes and solstices were selected 
for the sun, eclipses for the moon), combined with the 
known (or supposed) mean daily motion in anomaly (59° 8” 





it 
J= 


D 
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for the sun, 13° 3/54” for the moon); these angles being 
conceived by Hipparchus to be described uniformly about 
the fixed or revolving centre Z, in respect of the apogee /, 
according to the order of the signs, and therefore from 
right to left as seen as in a northern latitude, whereas the 
present figure exhibits the contrary rotation. 

The two other angles, ADB, BDC, subtended by the 
same two chords of the excentric circle, not at its own 
centre, but at the centre of the earth, were the observed 
motions in geocentric longitude, diminished (in the case of 
the moon) by the before-mentioned progressions of the 
apogee, in order to make the observations comparable, by 
reduction of them to a common date. Thus, the problem 
which was (really and historically) proposed and solved by 
Hipparchus was this :—From the four known angles, sub- 
tended by the two chords, AB, BC, of the (reduced) 
excentric, at the centre Z of that circle, and at the centre 
of the earth (directions of rotation being included), to find 
the position of D, with respect to the excentric. Or more 
fully, to find the azg/es of the triangle BDF, at the time of 
the middle observation; and also the vatzo, ED: EB, of 
the distance between the centres of the earth and the ex- 
centric, to the radius of that excentric circle : for Hippar- 
chus had no particular motive for investigating the other 
ratio, DB: EB, of sides of that triangle, since he had no 
mode of observing the angular diameters of sun or moon, 
and was but rudely acquainted with their parallaxes. 
Ptolemy’s discovery of the Lunar Evection gave him a 
motive and an excuse for substituting, in the stead of 
Hipparchus’s Hypothesis of the Zxcen¢ric, another hypo- 
thesis of the Zfzcycle; but of this I need not speak at pre- 
sent, because Ptolemy himself took pains to prove that, 
mathematically considered, the one view was equivalent to 
the other (nor does he seem to have attached any the 
Slightest physical vea/zty to either of them); and because, 
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in fact, the only geometrical modification made by him, 
in the problem of Hipparchus, consists in his having 
placed the sought point D°owtszde an eficycle, instead of 
placing it zms¢de an excentric. 


SIR W. R. HAMILTON. 
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